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ADVERTISEMENT, 


— 


* % Fo 7 


TIN Reader may juſtly expect fome account of 
an Author whoſe poſthumous works are recom· 9 
mended to his peruſal: but what incidents worth ; 
- communicating to the Publi ic, can be expected to 
diverſify the life of a clergyman placed in an 5 
humble ſtation, and more ſtudious of diſplaying, ä 
through the whole courſe of it, the meekneſs 
and humility, the mild virtues and gentle ſpirit 
of the goſpel, than ambitious of acquiring how 


. 


nours, wealth, or fame? 5 „„ 

Tur Author of theſe Diſcourſes was born at New⸗ 
caſtle upon Tyne, the 16th of February 1704-5. © 
—He was educated at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge ; ; where he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Soon after his return to Newcaſtle, he went 
into Orders ; and in the year 1737» he was ap- . 


3 ADVERTISEMENT. 


| ( 
„ * ” 


palines ſenior Clergyman of the Epiſcopal Chapel 
at Edinburgh ; where he | ſpent the remainder of 
| his days. And though moſt ſeverely and frequent- 
ly afflicted with the gout, the paroxyſms of which * 
he bore with wonderful patience and reſignation, 7 A 
he continued to officiate to the very cloſe of his | 
life. For. on the morning of Sunday the 18th 
Auguſt 1776, he was preparing, as uſual, to dif- 
: charge his duty in the pulpit ; when, without any 
unuſual appearances of diſeaſe, or any alarming 
ſymptom of his e «iſelutios, he ſud: 
Weir ae 


Ix i 18 s but juſtice to his memory to mention, that 
the following Diſcourſes do not appear to have 

| been prepared by the author for the prels ; ; they 
were ſelected by the Editor out of a great many, 
as of moſt general utility, and of courſe moſt 
worthy. the notice of the Public, It is hoped * 
are of ſufficient merit to bear ample teſtimony to 


his learning, taſte, and eloquence, as a Preacher, 
His virtues as a Man and a Chriſtian, are briefly, 

but faithfully, ſummed up in the eee g. 

| numental infeription. „ 


f 1 N . - [ 


Near this Place are depoſited, 
II | 
of f 
THE REVEREND GEORGE CARR, 
Senior Clergymin of this Chapel ; 
„ OS OP 1 
Meckneſs and Moderation, | | 
Unaffected Piet, „„ oe 
= | Univerſal Benevolence, | „ 
1 4 | Were equally and eminently conſpicuous, 
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5 After having faithfully diſcharged the Duties 
His facred function 
During thirty-nine Years, ' , 
| F e | 
On the 18th Auguſt 1996, e NJ 
In the 51ſt Year of his Age, 850 1 
| Pane Honoured, lamented | 
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"Deeply ſenſible of the loſs they have ſuſtained : — 
By the Death of this excellent Perſon, | — 

By whoſe mild yet pathetic Eloquence, „„ IF 

By whoſe exemplary yet engaging Manners, "i 

They have been ſo long inſtructed in the Duties | 1 

| | and Lp | — 

: Animated to the Practice 1 

; of Ds . 9 

Pure Religion, bf od 

Have erected this Monument, Is =_ 

Io record 5 | 

The virtues of the Dead. „ 


Gratitude of the Living, 5 55 „ 
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Tur following letter, which was received by the late Dr. Gow 
per in his official capacity, ſhows an uncommon, philanthropy in 
the writer, aud at the ſame time conveys the higheſt encomium 
on the late Mr, Carr's Sermons. . For the honour of human na- 


ture we ſhall inſert the letter, omitting the gentleman's name, ex- 


cept the initials z being convinced it proceeded from private good- 
neſs, with a view only to be known to the perſon addreſſed to. 


To the Reverend the Senior Fs Ren f the B 2 7 Ep; 10 
Wn Congregation at rd aol Fes OO 
Reverend 8 | Hewes (S. Wales), Aug. 20. 1782. 


I nave read the works of the late reverend and worthy Mr, 
George Carr, which have given me great comfort and ſatisfaction; 
and ſhall be glad, when you have a quarter of an hour to ſpare, to 
have-a faithful account whether he left his widow and family, if 


any are now living, in a Rate of affluence or indigence. If the 


latter, I ſhall, pleaſe God, ſend ſome remittance, by bill, for the 
ſupport of his widow or children *: And Jam, | 


Reverend Sir, 
1 — f | | Your very humble ſervant, 
J „ . 


Pleaſe to direct for me, to be left at 
Mr. North's, bookſeller, Brecon. J 


/ 


NS, N g % 
* 


0 Mr. Carr as no children, but left a 2 Bal who was þ ny well provide 


| for, a and died before the date of che above . 
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The Lord is King, the earth wy 1 a per 


- 


* £ 5 4 8 . 1 £2 5 Pl : ; 


ee none can "ik more 
void of Da %7 aan or more Tnicious in its influ- 4 
| ence, than the opinion, that the world received it 
being, and ftill ſubſiſts, without the agency of a ſu- 
tending Intelligence. From the ſlight- 
| eſt view of the works of nature, we may infer the 
an all- powerful, all-wiſe Being, the eter- 
nal and original Cauſe of all things. The whole 
| creation utters this great and leading truth to man- 
kind in a language fo clear and intelligible, that zone - 
„There it no God. Whether we e 
ove, or down upon te 
; whether we conſider how won- _ 2 
we outſelves, or all other beings, are made, 
thing above or beneath, - 
or without us, the whole fame 


themſelves to us, Pehm 4 with A thouftnd voices tlie 
hand that made them. It were endleſs to enume- 
rate all the particulars which concur to evince this 
truth. In general, the power, wiſdom, and deſign, 
conſpicuous in the whole ſyſtem of nature; the ſigns 
of divine workmanſhip viſible in the heavens ; the 
ſtructure of this earth, allotted for our habitation, 
and ſo well fitted up and furniſhed for the uſe of va- 
rious tribes of creatures, and of man its principal in- 
habitant; the exquiſite {kill and amazing art that 
appear in the form and properties of vegetables, in 
the organs and faculties of animals, in the mechaniſm, 
particularly, of the human body, ſo wonderfully made; 
and above all, the frame of the ſoul, and its various 
intellectual powers; are clear proofs of an original 


— 


creating mind. For, is it poſſible to conceive, that 7 


all theſe effects, theſe evident appearances of counſel 
and wiſdom, can proceed from the undirected for- 
tuitous motions of unconſcious matter ? Can we ima- 
gine, that all the regularity, harmony, and order, we 
ſee in the general ſyſtem of things, can be derived 
from Chance, whoſe nature it is to be irregular and 
ever varying from itſelf? Can Chance give ſteady and 
uniform laws to nature? Can Chance act with all the 
exactneſs and accuracy of unerring ſkill and infinite 
contrivance ? If, when we ſurvey a palace, and ob- 
ſerve the grandeur and. ſymmetry of the whole, and 
the elegance and juſt diſpoſition of its parts, we never 
fail to infer -the ſkill and ability of the architect; 
ſhall we not much more, when we contemplate the 
univerſe, the palace of the ALmicuty ; when we 
view the beauty and magnificence that ef@ry where 


A* 


2 
brig. 
<A 


| Serm. 15 1 — Providence. 5 Des 3 


7 | 7 appear; 3 when we ſee all the characters of infinite 
== wiſdom and power in the deſign and execution, and 
5 all the expreſſions of ſuch art as no art can ſurpaſs; 
1 | ſhall we not diſcern an all-wiſe omnipot ut Archi- 4 
15 | tec, Who planned and erected the amazing fabric? 
In ſhort, all the works of creation bear ſuch evident 
” = teſtimony: to the agency of a Divine Intelligence, 
that the farther we carry our inquiries into the con- 
ſtitution of nature, we meet with ſo many more ſtill 
1 clearer evidences of a perfectly wiſe, powerful, and 
ood Author of it: the proofs of his exiſtence mul- 
1 tiply upon us ſo faſt, and appear ſo endleſs and inex- 
ö 45 hauſtible, that it ſcarce ſeems credible that a princi- 
=; ple of Atheiſm ſhould ever find «dalton Into the 
human underſtanding. | 
t XZ. And as certain as it is that there. is a Gen who 
created all things, ſo certain is it that he acts as ſo- 
vereign of the univerſe ; that his ſupreme providence 
ruleth over all thin gs, and has the care and ſuperin- 
tendence of his creation. For, were we to ſuppoſe 
it otherwiſe, and that the world is not under the care 
and government of its Creator; no other reaſon could 
be aſſigned, than that he is either wanting in power 
or inclination, unable or unwilling to govern it. But 
neither of theſe ſuppoſitions can be admitted. He 
who was able to create the world, cannot want abi- 
== lity to ſuperintend and govern it. All the powers of 
nature muſt be dependent on nm who gave them 
their being. All things muſt obey that Voice which 
ſpake the word, and they were made; were made 
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= they can make to that Voice, are as nothing ſtill. 


— 


from nothing; 3 and, with regard. to any reſiſtance 


© IA " 
3 | 


The whole world is in urs "as juſtly -eprctkiniſs 
only as a drop of the morning-dew, or as the duſt of 
the balance, which he may diſſipate with the leaft 
breath of his power. To him it is infiqitely eaſy to 
prefide over all events, to direct all the influences of 


natural cauſes, to govern all contingencies, to pro. 
vide for the intereſts of communities and kingdoms, 
and for the eng and HPPA _ 9 en 
fappelel to be defeRtive in power to Hovettt the world, 
ſo neither can he be wanting in inclination. For is it 
reaſonable to think, that Gop takes no care of the 
world, which, with ſo much care and wiſdom, he 
created! ? Is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he who in- 
troduced us into being, and by that act contracted 
the relation of a parent to us, with all the obligations 
of affectionate care and paternal regard reſulting from 
it; is it reaſonable, is it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that he 


3 would give up all regard and attention to his creatures, 


his children, his family upon earth ? He who gave us 
being, muſt be concerned for our well-being too. He 
Who is perfect wiſdom and goodneſs, will, in every 
inſtance, take ſuch care of us as perfect goodneſs and 
wiſdom require. And, indeed, far from ſuppoſing 
in Gop any diſinclination to ſuperintend and govern 
the world, we cannot form to ourſelves an employ- 
ment more glorious in itſelf, or more wotthy of his 
infinite perfections, than from his throne in heaven 
to inſpect the immeaſurable dominions of his univer- 


fal empire; to have the adminiftration of all irs af- 


i Fairs, the appointment of all events, and to conduct 
the whole: wih unerring wiſdom and Unreſtr 
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. With 3 ad. ji propriety, there- 


| goo the. text alerts, that the Los. is King, and 


conſequently that the earth may be glad therecf.— 
For what can afford more rational grounds of the 
ſublimeſt joy, than the conſideration that Gop go- 
verns the earth? What can adminiſter mo re comfort, 


r 


4. 7 5 than the aſſurance, that we live not in a forſaken and 

3 , fatherleſs world; are not deſerted by the great Pa- 
4 rent of nature; not ab andoned to the power of 
23 Chance or fate; but are always ur 
pol an infinitely wiſe and good Sover eign, in whoſe 
preſence and under whoſe eye we live, whoſe great 
and conſtant object · is the ſecurity and felicity of his 
creatures and ſubjects, and without whole permiſſion 


ler the protection 


no power can injure, and no eyil approach us? Let 
us conſider the ſtate and condition of human nature, 
and we ſhall find the juſteſt grounds to rejoice in the 
government and protection of this almighty Sove- 
reign. Inſufficient to our own happineſs; uncertain 
of what we hope for; 3 inſecure even of what we 


polleſs ; : often encompaſſed with difficulties which we i | 


cannot ſurmount ; £ ſurrounded often with dangers 
which we have neither ſagacity to foreſee, nor abi- 
lity to oppoſe, nor {kill to elude ; full of wants and 
frailties in ourſelves; expoſed to injuries and violence 
from others : Thus beſet on all ſides, liable to diſ- 
orders within, and to diſaſters without; what ſecu- 


rity could we have againſt dangers, or what conſo- 


lation under them, were we capable of conceiving 


that there is no . Power above who. can either di- 


vert the evils that threaten us, or ſupport un- 


r them; no ſuperior Being, to whom ye might 
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a confidence? To the eye of Reaſon, what a dread- 
ful wilderneſs would life appear; how gloomy 
would be the proſpect, how uncomfortable our pi 
 griniage through it, did we not believe, that there 18 
an all- powerful and all- gracious hand that inviſibly 
guides our ſteps, conducts us through the various ac- 
cidents that beſet. us, and through all the thouſand 
a that are planted in our way !—— If there 
were arguments ſufficient to Perfhade us that there 


is not a Gop that governs the world (as there are 
very ſufficient proofs of the contrary); yet the be- 


lief of a ſupreme Providence is of ſuch conſequence 
to our happineſs, ſo eſſential to our well-being, that 
a wiſe man would be ſorry to give up ſo pleaſing an 
error, to awake from ſuch a dream of felicity, and to 
part with a deluſion that ſpeaks fo much peace and 


ſatisfaction to the mind. For, which way ſoever we 


turn our thoughts, let them wander through the 


whole earth, let them range the whole circuit of na- 


ture ; the mind will find no reft, no ſufficient fup- 


Port, no probable foundation of happineſs, but in the 
being and providence of God. No other principle 


but this, embraced with a ſteady faith, and attended 
with a ſuitable practice, can ever be able to give re- 
| Poſe and tranquillity to the mind; to animate our 
hopes, or extinguiſh our fears; to give us any true 
fatisfaQion in the enjoyments of life, or to miniſter 
conſolation under its adverſities. If we are perſuad- 
ed that Gon governs the world, that he has the ſu- 
perintendence and direction of all events, and that 
ye are the e of his providential care; hate ver 
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may be ür diſtreſs or our danger, we can never want 5 
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conſolation; we may always have a fund of hope, 


that there were juſt ſuch a being as we apprehend 


4 5 0 that Gop is: a Being poſſeſſed of every deſirable 
perfection; whoſe power is equal to his wiſdom, and 
nis goodneſs commenſurate to both; whoſe provi- 
dence extends to all his works, to the whole world, 
and to every individual in it; watches over us, 
1 though we forget him; is mindful of us, when we are 


neglectful of ourſelves; and is always inclined, as far 
as he ſees it conſiſtent with wiſdom and rectitude, 


and with our happineſs upon the whole, to heal all 
our ſorrows, to ſupply all our wants, to crown all our 


Y always a proſpect of relief. But, take away this 

Z 1 ore and this proſpect, take away the belief of Go, 
and of a ſuperintending providence, and man would 
1 1 be of all creatures moſt miſerable; deſtitute of eve- 
1 y comfort, every ſupport, under preſent ſufferings, 
and of every ſecurity againſt future dangers. Whom 

dave T inheaven but thee 2? ſays the Pſalmift ; and there 
E, E 7 it none upon earth that I defire in compariſon of thee. 
1 + God is indeed the chief happineſs of man. And cer- 
1 # tain it is, that were a.wiſe man left to his choice, to 
wiſn the greateſt poſſible felicity to himſelf and to 
mankind, the higheſt wiſh he could form would be, 


hopes, and to diffipate all our fears. The Lord is my 


light and my ſalvation, ſays the Pſalmiſt : and indeed 
he 1s the true light of the world, that gladdens the 


whole creation. The ſun itſelf is not more neceſſa- 


ry to the pteſervation of our being, than is Gon, the 


= Sun of the intellectual ſyſtem, to the well-being of 
mankind.— But, on the other hand; Infidelity: ar * 
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theiſm takes this Sun ity were. - out. of our firmameny 
apd involyes all nature in darkneſs. - The ſcheme of 
Atheiſm is calculated to ſpread a: gloom over the 
whole intellectual and moral world, to ſubyert the 
moſt. ſalid foundations of human happineſs, and ta 
5 finiſh,and, complete the miſeries of mankind: It ren- 
| ders it impoſlible (if we have any reflection) to taſte 
pleaſure e even in proſperity, and in the ſeaſonsof adver- 

ity; adds bitterneſs to every ſorrow ;. takes away all 

comfort from the virtuous, all hope from the afflict· 

ed; leaves us unprotected here, and unrewarded here - 

after; robs us of our beſt enjoyments in life, and of 

all conſolation and ſupport: in deatß. 

For what ſupport could we find under the. ap- 

-- proach. of our difſolution, what conſolation when we 
| are about to deſcend into the dark region of death, 
if, we had no relief in Gov. no dependence on 
goodneſs « of our Maker, no hope that his hand would 
conduct us through that gloomy vale, would ſupport 
us under the awfulneſs of its terrors, and raiſe us up 
in another, happier ſtate? How melancholy would 
be gur condition, and how dreadful our proſpect, if 
we had nothing before us but the ſad apprehenſions 
either of utter extinction in the grave, or of ſome un- 
certain, perhaps unhappy, exiſtence, which. might 
| poſſibly. be. our lot, amidſt the endleſs. revolutions of 
Chance, or by the laws of irreſiſtible F ate! If it were 

true, and we could be aſſured, that there is no Gop 
who made, and no providence that governs the world, 

it would be a melancholy truth, which we. ſhould 
bare reaſon to mourn. as long as we. haye a. Wr. 
Unprotected by a Superig Power, We tho 5 
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7A 4 7 | eyen in * grave... We on have no. al | 1 0 
we mould. not be dragged. by ſome fatal chain of 


9 2 


1 1 1 15 a Gop,—there. is a Creator and Governor of the 
1 world. And how does our proſpect brighten up when 
the care and tutelage of a Gov, by, whoſe providence 
Pl his works; who. has all events in his hands, and can 
© | but what. is right and good! ! How may we congrar 
TT tulate ourſelves, that we are under the protection of 
e much goodneſs! how rejoice, that Hz to whom 
1 5 ; bu things! in heaven and earth are obedient, deigns 
to conſider us as objects of his care! What though 
we are beſet with dangers, expoſed to numberleſs ac- 


; 3 to many known, many unknown evils? Vet 


| 7 75 | neſs, and protected by omnipotent power: we know, 


| deration ought always, in every ſituation, and in all 


to the mind. If there is a Gor ; if he is the ſove- 


2 3 
1 


2 


FT cauſes from the preſent to ſume more unhappy. tate, 
** B ut, happily: for us, every thing within and without 
$38 tells us, in the filent language of nature, that there 
we change the view, and conſider _ ourſelves under 

all things are conducted; whoſe mercics are over all 


5 do whatſoever pleaſeth him, but never pleaſeth f to do : 


= we are ſure, that we are befriended by infinite good- 


that an all-ſeeing eye watcheth over us, and that an 
4 | cher arm defends us with a ſhield. This conſi- 


* circumſtances, to ſupport our hopes, and ſpeak peace 


2 reign of nature, and holds the ſceptre of the univerſe; 
however gloomy appearances may be, there is al- 
ways room for conſolation and hope. If Gon be for 
** it imports Al who is | againſt us; if he 1 is on ur 
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=. Happineſs of being, "7H 
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fide, we need not fear what man, what the Whole ood 


can do unto us. But let it be remembered, that, in 


order to recommend ourſelves to his protection, it muſt 


be our habitual endeavour to render ourſelves wor- 
thy of it; to demean ourſelves as good ſubjects of 
his government ; to live in a faithful allegiance and 
dutiful ſubmiſſion to him, the great King of all the 
earth ; and to pay him the homage of a conſtant at- 
tention to his will, and the tribute of a willing obe- 
dience to his laws. Then may we hope to live ſe- 


cure under his government and protection, whilſt we 


are in this world; and when we depart, to be receiv- 
ed into manſions of ſupreme felicity, into his eter- 


nal kingdom ; where we ſhall be for ever happy in 
His preſence, for ever be the bleſſed objects of his good- 


neſs, as he will be of our praiſe ; and where we ſhall 
join in concert with the heavenly hoſt, in joyful and 
perpetual adorations of the Sovereign of the univerſe. 
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if 7 called mine own ways to Waadt, and turned my 
=_ feet unto thy teſtimonies. 


'E: are defgned by the Author of being, and 
L diſpoſed by the frame of our nature, not 
7 implicitly to follow the guidance of ſenſe, inſtinct, 

4 propenſities, or paſſions, but to form and re gulate 
| our whole deportment by the ſuperior principles of 
© reaſon and duty. We ought, conſequently, often to 
call our ways to remembrance, to examine and review 
3 our conduct, and conſider what behaviour reaſon and 
3 p 1 duty require from us. The Author of our nature 
conferred on us the privilege of reaſon, in order to 
dive us a juſt diſcernment of good and evil, to point 
out the different paths of virtue and vice, and the 
XX oppoſite regions of "happineſs or miſery to which they 
lead. And, to ſhow us ftill more diſtinctly the conſe- 
N 1 quences of our actions, Gop has added the light of 
N WW tang to that of Reaſon; which clearly ac- 
| quaints us with the meaſure of our duty, and with 
| the final eyent of our conduct. It highly becomes 
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us to 4 to this lght which he has held out to 
us us; it infinitely concerns us to live up to its direc- 
tions. And as, amidſt thoſe ſcenes of pleaſure which 
are continually paſſing. before us and ſoliciting our 1 
affection, we are but too apt to be inattentive, to loſe 7 
fight of our duty, and ſometimes to fall through the 
deceitfulneſs of ſin; the only method of maintaining 
or recovering our integrity is, to commune with our 
heart, and call our ways to remembrance; to ſtand 
ſtill ſometimes, and obſerve whither the path we are 
in will lead us; if we are in the right way, that we 
may walk in it with complacency and aſſurance; i; 
we have turned aſide to the right hand or to the left, 
that we may ſtop ſhort before we have wandered too 
far in the mazes of fin. To this end, we ſhould o- 
caſionally enter upon a ſerious ſcrutiny into our ſpi- 
| ritual ſtate, that we may look. well if there be any 
wickedneſs j in us ;—whether there be any fin which 
we have not repented of any duty which we have 
too much neglected any injury done to our neigh- 
bour, for which we have not made reparation any 
diſtempers in the mind which require attention, and 
for which remedies ought to be applied that we 
may ſearch and examine our heart, and find out 
What good diſpoſitions we ought to cheriſh in it, what 
bad ones to ſuppreſs; how many of the latter ſort 
remain to be weeded out, how many of the former 
to be planted and cultivated. 
If we omit this duty, we may fall infeatibly i in- 
to acts, and gradually into habits of ſin. If we 
+ this care, this moral huſbandry. of the mind, 

ing VAgONS 3 vices Way; ſoon Jhoot up zag rt uf ths fer 


e 


| | they « are the ſpont 
b | tural growth of our cortuption they require no care 


* nor culture, but flouriſh moſt when moſt neglected. 
. So feeble, indeed, is our nature, and ſo powerful 
7 | and numerous our temptations, that we ought al- 


7 ways with unremitting diligence to guard our hearts. 
But ſuch is the deceitfulneſs of ſin, that, in order to 


4 to dwell and aſſociate with Reaſon : it perfuades the 
inner, therefore, to ſhun conſideration ; to ſhut his 
*X ears to the monitions of conſcience ; not to allow 
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purfuits, in order to prevent its returning home and 
z 15 giving a painful attention to domeſtic cares; or to 
ly to any exceſs that may help him to forget himfelE 
14 and his fears, and hide him from his own reflection. 

But however artful the finner may be in keeping 
£1 off reflection, yet the ſeaſon of reflection will come. 
Misfortune, fickneſs, or age, will introduce it: and 
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then conſcience will arreſt; and call him to account; 
5 voice not to be ſilenced, will then ſeverely remind 


him, that he is accountable to a Being whoſe juſtice 
no artifice can elude, and from whoſe eye no dark- 


= world, or even his own heart, yet he cannot deceive 
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ternal monitor, whilſt it admoniſhes and adviſes with 


Wos patch of W ſoil, the n. na. 


deſtroy us, it firſt infatuates. Vice is ever difinclined 


"7 himſelf leiſure to think, nor coolneſs to deliberate; 
but to keep his mind employed abroad in foreign 


will reſume its place and authority; and, with a 


== neſs can conceal ; that though he may deceive the 


1 Cop, who is greater than his heart, and knoweth 


flow much wiſer is it, hen, to ak to this in- 


= = friendly voice, than to ſhut our ears to its admoni- 


Dig of Conſiltranigh Sem. I 


tions, till it can ſpeak to us only in accuſations and 
reproaches! How much better to call home our wan- 
dering thoughts, and to conſider our ways, whilſt we 
can do it with comfort and confidence in the divine 
mercy, than to defer this needful work, till conſcious 
guilt ſhall lie in wait for us, and meet us in every re- 
flection! How much more prudent to advert to our 
danger when it is in our power to avoid it, than to 


14 


ruſh blindfold upon deſtruction, or to go on amuſing 


ourſelves with a miſtaken falſe ſecurity, till we have 
approached too near the precipice to eſcape it! 

It concerns us, therefore, frequently to examine 
and aſk our heart, in what manner we have acquit- 
ted ourſelves in the duties required of us. Have we 
acted in conformity to the deſign of our Creator 
when he gave us our being? Has it been our firſt 
and principal care to obſerve the rules and precepts 
of the religion he has preſcribed? Have we duly 
cultivated thoſe ſeeds of virtue and goodneſs which 
he has ſown in our hearts? Have they taken root, 
and brought forth in us the fruit of good living? or 
have they not, as ſoon as they ſprung up, been 
choked by the idle cares, or idler pleaſures of the 
world? Have we, as good and faithful ſervants, dili- 


gently employed the talents intruſted to our care in 


ſuch uſeful and benevolent offices as piety and virtue 


demand from us? If to theſe interrogatories our 
heart can reply without ſelf. conviction, let us go on 


and proceed to a ſtill farther 9 in all virtue 
and goodneſs. 


Sin is to the ſoul what diſcale. is to the 3 3 "and 
it is conſideration only which can heal its ſores, and 
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BW the ſoul's health. To a ee man this prac- 
9 1 tice will give that conſcious pleaſure, that ſecret ſelf- 
1 | ſatisfaction, which ariſes in the mind from the ap- 


L 15 probation of its own actions. For he whoſe heart is 
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animated with pious and devout affections tothe Su- 


9 . preme Being; Who, from veneration for his great- 


neſs, gratitude for his mercies, and juſt ſentiments of 
A * his goodneſs, endeavours to pay him an unreſerved 
pobedience; whoſe habitual care it is to be faithful 
oy, ind juſt in all his dealings, and, as far as may be, to 
5 4 contribute to the well-being and happineſs of his fel- 
( 1 low creatures; to indulge no inclinations that are in- 


I en. to others; to 85 hanglelt | in a fit a HO 


many _ ets EAN 8 
But, to the ſinner, this duty of confideration this 
moral ien, 18 of the firſt Importance. For unleſs 
1 come ſenſible as. his +} HP or bez retreat Nen a 
1 1 of which he is not made duly ſenſible? By 
gneglecting this duty, he may go on from fin to ſin, 
2 | and continue his Progreſs en the ſeveral ſucceſ- 


] round and n his ſituation, "i may ſee en 
behind him but ſcenes of unrepented guilt; nothing 
before him but the certain conſequences, a dreadful 
eternity, and an offended Gop ! Whereas, if we ſtop 
hort of our progreſs in order to deliberate, a little 
55 4 een will teach us, that ſin is the reproach of 
our reaſon, the diſhonour of our nature, the bane of _ 
5 7 | all our Tg nt and future happineſs, Reflection will 
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| how it in its native deſimity e of hs thin | 
diſguiſe, and thoſe counterfeit ornaments, in which 


_cotate and dreſt it. We ſhall find, that it is a dan- 
vereign Being under whoſe inſpection we live and 
move, and who will ſooner or later vindicate the au- 
| Uhority and honour of his laws: that it is ingratitude 
to our heavenly Father and Benefactor, whoſe good- 


ſupports and pfoteRts it, with a care that never ſlum- 
bers; whoſe bounty has ſupplied the neceſſaries, 


fires no returns but gratitude and obedience ; which 
are not at all advantageous to him, but highly ſo to 
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the paſſions and folly of mankind endeavour to de- 


gercus oppoſition to, and rebellion againſt that So- 


neſs gave us exiftence ; whoſe providence kindly 


+, +" 


conveniences, and bleſſings of life; for which he de- 


ourſelves: that the conſequences of fin muſt be to 
the laſt degree fatal, if not in this WOO, malt Ler- 
. in the next. 1 

Such, indeed, is the a or e of man- „ 7 
kind, ſuch their inattention to their actions, that 


ſeldom they ſeriouſly: deliberate on conſequences; 


i . „ . * . 
Or all on. le Which are ot ete and inumijte 


concernment. Seldom they conſider in what troubles, 


anxieties, and diſtreſſes, their iniquities and vices may, 


involve them, even in this world; what anguiſh, for- |. 


row, and remorſe may overtake them before they bid 3 1 
adlieu to it; Sa what CUI Oo mult be £0- 1 
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10 | All the e deluſions by which. we are ended and 
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| be found to proceed from want of confideratfon. | 92 


7 by often to Ja often % call home his ſcatter. 
Zed thoughts, and thus to commune with his heart : 
3 1 Short and uncertain is my remaining portion of 
, ears; and the grave and eternity cannot be far diſ- 
5 tant. Soon I muſt bid adieu to the world, ſoon paſs 
i rom the preſent to a very different ſcene, where the 
- Eriminal enjoyments which now employ all my at- 
tention will vaniſh, and nothing of them remain but 
the bitter remembrance of their guilt. I muſt then 
appear before the awful tribunal of an infinitely juſt, 
and holy, and impartial Judge; where I muſt render 
> ſtrict account of all the tranſactions of my life, 
Fyhere even my thoughts and intentions will be ſcru- 
FXHinized ; where all my fins will riſe up in judgment 
5 2 gainſt me; and a deciſive, irreverſible ſentence pals, 
.» hich will fix my doom for eternal ages.“ | 
+4 Such reflections, often and ſeriouſly attended to, 
7 uſt rouſe the moſt careleſs, and alarm the moſt de- 
termined; muſt incite and animate us to act as be- 
1 comes men, as reaſon, conſcience, duty, and intereſt, 
| invite; muſt make us take heed to our ways, be ſo- 
9 : icitous to avoid every thing that may provoke the 
Hiſpleaſure of our Judge, and to abound in piety and 

; # Firtue, which alone can procure his approbation and 
__ ecceptance, and entitle us to a gracious fentence 
rom him. 

E | 25 A few ſhort, occaſional, or tranſient reflections on 
© theſe truths, may indeed produce little or no effect 

F pon our lives. They muſt be frequently repeated, 
Is Pe admitted often, be a as it were daily viſitants, and 
=_ B 
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become f familiar to the mind, before they can acquire 
influence enough to govern our affections, and be- 
come the principles of an uniform piety. In order, 
therefore, to give them full poſſeſſion of the heart, 
and that they may exert all their power and influ- 
ence in forming and preſerving i in us a juſt and laſt. 
ing ſenſe of. the obligations of religion, we oughs ta 


give a frequent attendance on the duties of divine 


worſhip : For nothing can be more effectual to COr- 
rect inadvertant levity, to direct our attention to re- 


ligious objects, and to engage us in a courſe of ſeri. 


ous reflections, than a regular attendance on the ſer- 
vice of Gop. 


May that Almighty Being, in whoſe preſence we 
now appear, give us grace ever to ſerve and obey 
him in righteouſneſs and true holineſs! May he 
create in us fuch new and contrite hearts, that we, 


calling our ways to remembrance, and acknowledg- 


ing our wretchedneſs, may obtain of him, the Gon 
of all mercy, perfect remiſſion and forgiveneſs | 
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| The Evidence of the Goseer entitled to our 
” Aſſent. | 


Lokk Xvi. 31. 


I And he ſaid unto him, If they hear not Moſes and the 
e = : prophets, neither will they be perſuaded though one 
2 roſe from the dead. 


MONG the various pleas afixned for not living 
„ up to the principles of the Chriſtian religion, 
v = one is, a pretended want of conviction of its divine 
lh authority. The evidences of the Goſpel, ſome al- 

| lege, are doubtful and defective. If the Deity, ſay 
they, had thought proper to communicate a revela- 

1 1 tion of his will, and to exact an univerſal obedience 

== to it, he would have afforded ſuch means of convic- 
tion as would have diſſipated all obſcurity. and un- 
Certainties, and not have ſuffered his creatures to 
ri their ſalvation for want of ſufficient light to con- 
E F. duct them into the way of truth. We withhold our 
BY | aſſent therefore (thus they argue), becauſe we want 
1 the proper grounds of aſſent. But if the Divine Be- 
1 | ing thought proper to ſupport the authority of the 
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20 The Evidence of the Coe: Serm. III. 


Goſpel by a repetition of miracles; if ſome preter- 
natural appearance ſhould be exhibited for its atteſ- 
tation; or if a meſſenger ſhould arrive from the dead, 


and bring with him a faithful authentic narrative of 


the ſtate and condition of ſouls departed, and of the 
rewards and puniſhments in another life—we would 
then reſign our ſcruples, and yield an implicit faith, 
as well as an abſolute obedience to Its doctrines and 
precepts. | 

Such 1s the language ſometimes held in order to 
juftify a rejection of the Goſpel, and a neglect of its 
duties: but how vain and groundleſs ſuch language 
is, may be inferred from the determination in the 
text: If they hear not Moſes and the prophets, neither 
will they be perſuaded though one roſe from the dead. 
Which words are the concluſion of our blefled Savi- 
our's parable ; wherein is repreſented a rich man, of 
an uncharitable temper and immoral conduct, who, 
after he had enjoyed the good things (as they are 
called) of this world for a ſeaſon, died, and was con- 
veyed to a place of torment. In this ſituation, he 
lifted up his eyes; and ſeeing Abraham afar off, and 
Lazarus in his boſom, i. e. in a ſtate of felicity, he 
ſolicited compaſſion, and an alleviation of his miſery : 
Father Abraham, have mercy on me; aud ſend Laza- 
rus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and © 
cool my tongue; for I am tormented in this flame. But 
finding his doom irreverſible, and his anguiſh inca- 
pable of mitigation, he offered a laſt requeſt, for his 
ſurviving brethren, that one might be permitted to 
return from the dead and teſtify unto them; ½%, 
lays he, they alſo come into this place F torment.— 


erm. III. entitled to our A ent. Er 
"ZZ The ſureſt method to make an impreſſion on their 
e and diſpoſe them to amendment, was, he 


eonceived, to diſpatch - a meſſenger from the dead 


to admoniſh them of their danger; one who had ex- 


- herience d another ſtate, and could not therefore fail 


to convince them of the certainty of it. But this re- 
queſt was denied, and his brethren referred to the evi- 


Hence already given: They have Moſes and the pro- 


pet ; let them hear them. The tormented perſon, 
*Zeonſidering that evidence as inſufficient for their con- 
. 9 iction, importunately renewed his petition, ſuppoſ- 
5 3 g the teſtimony he deſired would moſt certainly be 
3 ſeffectual : Nay, Father Abraham ; but if one went un- 
3 1 to them from the dead, they will repent. But this was 
| A miſtake ; and was accordingly corrected by the fa, 


3 ther of the faithful, in this definitive ſentence : if 


1 1 ey hear not Moſes and the prophets, neither will they 
1 | perſuaded though one roſe from the dead. If they 
1 ield not to the preſent evidences of religion, and can 
keſiſt its powerful and convictive proofs, they would, 
for the ſame reaſons, reject every other means of 
eonviction; even the monitions of a meſſenger ſent 
1 from the dead. 

The Omnipotent may indeed over-rule the powers 
pf the foul, and compel our aſſent: The hearts of 
en are in the hands of the Lord, as the rivers of wa- 
ö J r; and be can turn them whitherſoever he will He 
.® hay, by a particular miracle, give to the unbeliever 
ach an evident demonſtration, and ſo clear a convic- 
P tion of the truth, as would at once diſſipate all un- 
j Eertainty, and render his aſſent unavoidable. — Bus 
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Goſpel by a repetition of Gs; if ſome preter- 
natural appearance ſhould be exhibited for its atteſ- 
tation ; or if a meſſenger ſhould arrive from the dead, r 
and bring with him a faithful authentic narrative of 46 
the ſtate and condition of ſouls departed, and of the 
_ rewards and puniſhments in another life we would 
then reſign our ſcruples, and yield an implicit faith, 
as well as an abſolute obedience to its doctrines and 
precepts. = 

Such is the language ſometimes held in order to 
juſtify a rejection of the Goſpel, and a neglect of its 
duties: but how vain and groundleſs ſuch language 
is, may be inferred from the determination in the 
text: Tf they hear not Moſes and the prophets, neither 
will they be perſuaded though one roſe from the dead. 
Which words are the conclufion of our blefled Savi- 
our's parable ; wherein is repreſented a rich man, of 
an uncharitable temper and immoral conduct, who, 
after he had enjoyed the good things (as they are 
called) of this world for a ſeaſon, died, and was con- 
veyed to a place of torment. In this fituation, he 
lifted up his eyes; and ſeeing Abraham afar off, and 
Lazarus in his boſom, i. e. in a ſtate of felicity, he 
ſolicited compaſſion, and an alleviation of his miſery : 

Father Abraham, . have mercy on me, and ſend Laza- 
rus, that he may dip. the tip of his finger in water, and 
cool my tongue; for I am tormented in this flame. But 
finding his doom irreverſible, and his anguiſh inca- 
pable of mitigation, he offered a laſt requeſt, for his 
furviving brethren, that one might be permitted to 4 Fa 
return from the dead and teftify unto them; left, * 
ſays he, they alſo come into this place of torment.— 
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Bm The ſureſt method to make an impreſſion on their 
1 minds, and diſpoſe them to amendment, was, he 
f | 9 fo eonceived, to diſpatch - a meſſenger frem the dead 
e to admoniſh them of their danger ; one who had ex- 
4 | perienced another ſtate, and could not therefore fail 
„5 to convince them of the certainty of it. But this re- 
Jueſt was denied, and his brethren referred to the evi- 
1 4 nce already given: They have Moſes and the pro- 
pets; let them hear them. The tormented perſon, 
FLeonſidering that evidence as inſufficient for their con- 
1 yiction, importunately renewed his petition, ſuppoſ- 
1 1 ng the teſtimony he deſired would moſt certainly be 
9 « ffectual: Nay, Father Abraham ; but if one went un- 
io them from the dead, they will repent. But this was 
1 a L miſtake ; and was accordingly corrected by the fa, 
her of the faithful, in this definitive ſentence : 1 
| by a 7 ey hear not Moſes and the prophets, neither will they 
He perſuaded though one roſe from the dead. If they 
Field not to the preſent evidences of religion, and can 
q A fiſt its powerful and convictive proofs, they would, 
"PF | for the ſame reaſons, reject every other means of 
ne 8 eonviction; even the monitions of a meſſenger ſent 
4 1 2 the dead. 
The Omnipotent may indeed over- rule hs powers 
pf the ſoul, and compel our aſſent: The hearts of 
en are in the hands of the Lord, as the rivers of wa- 
er, and be can turn them whitherſvever he ill. He 
ay, by a particular miracle, give to the unbeliever 
fuch an evident demonſtration, and ſo clear a convic- 
tion of the truth, as would at once diſſipate all un- 
3 0 ertainty, and render his aſſent unavoidable. But 
e are to obſerve, that, for the ſame reaſon, if any 
l B iij 


* 


one perſon could expect the favour of a particular 
miracle for his conviction, every other perſon might 
with equal juſtice form the ſame expectations. And 
if all men were to be indulged in their demand of 
miracles, what evidence might not preſumption aſk ? 
what ſcenes of confuſion might enſue ?. what diſorder 
and diſtraction among the works of nature, whilſt the _ 
ſun went backward, or forward, or ſtood ſtill for a 
day, or left us involved in darkneſs in the midft of 
his courſe? It is not eaſy to ſay what unreaſonable 
demands ſome might make, if nature were obedient 
to their will ; or what malicious and revengeful pur- 
poſes might be executed, if the thunder of the Al- 
mighty were intruſted to the hands of men. 
But not to inſiſt upon this, nor upon the contra- 
dictory demands which might ſometimes be made by 
different perſons (in which caſe Infinite Power itſelf 
could not give them ſatisfaction), it may, only be ob- 
ſerved, that if the caprice of every individual were 
to be at all times gratified with. what particular mi- 
racle he pleaſed to requeſt, this would diminiſh, in- 
ſtead of adding to, the evidence of our religion. For 
miracles, by becoming thus. frequent and familiar, 
would ceaſe to be any longer miracles to us. Should 
we daily ſee ſome.of our departed brethren return to 
life, as our Lord did after his crucifixion, we ſhould 
be no more ſurpriſed at a reſurrection from the dead, 
than we are now at a recovery from ſickneſs; and 
our Saviour's divine authority and doctrine could re- 
ceive no confirmation from that event. If it were 
as common to ſee bodies riſe from the grave, as corn 
from ſeed ſown in the earth, we ſhould endeavour to 
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r T7 7 account for as one, as ; Xt 3 other, . 5 natural 
t 9 1 Caules, without having recourſe to the interpoſition 
17 9 of Heaven. So that, were all the wonderful works 
f of CurisT and his apoſtles, which, to unprejudiced 


7s 


> Eperſons, have eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity beyond all doubt, 


atv oh 


r Were they to become common and familiar, ſuch as 


3: Tapi. And thoſe new ſigns and daily prodighes 
; 1 7 _ hich the Infidel requires, would be ſo far from giv- 


| LVhat we now call Waal works, when Rig 1 5 
1 became uſual and frequent, would be no longer won- 
1 derful; and the commonneſs of miracles would de- 

Tt ſtead of receiving in evidence Rr a Aaily 

i. Z 1 repetition of miracles, would be entirely ſtripped of 

1 5 the evidence of any miracles at all. 

or | When Gop is pleaſed to favour the world with a 

1 5 | revelation of. his will, It will be a ſufficient proof of b 


1 duties ad leet to our ET notions of = 
1 | Deity ; ; and if, at the time of. its firſt promylgation, 


1 Yeonfiemea by ſuch ſigns 27 wonders and mighty 
7 works as plainly point out a divine interpoſition. 
A revelation thus eſtabliſhed, and fixed upon this 
IS | firm baſis, has from that moment a claim to a divine 
E <4 original; and we who Ive at a remote diſtance from 
4 B i 
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its firſt eſtabliſhment, can deſire no other proof of its 
authority, than a full, clear, and concurrent = | 
ny, of all the intermediate ages from that time to our 
own, that ſuch mighty works were wrought, that ſuch 
miracles were pnblicly exhibited, by the firſt promul- 
gers of this reyelation, as the credentials of their com- 
miſſion from God. | 105 

All this, and more, we have to induce us to acqui- 
eſce in the divine authority of the Goſpel. We have 
the teſtimony of every age ſince the riſe of Chriſtiani- 
ty, with one voice proclaiming its truth, and aſſert- 
ing, that our bleſſed LoxD wrought many miracles, 
was crucified, roſe again, and aſcended into heaven : 
that the apoſtles ſaw and converſed with him after 
his reſurrection, and ſealed their teſtimony with their 
blood : that this teſtimony was not merely human ; 
that they alſo were enabled to peform many wonder- 
ful works, in confirmation of their evidence : that 
though the world was up in arms againſt this new 
religion, yet it triumphed over all oppoſition, prevail- 
ed againſt received cuſtoms and eſtabliſhed opinions ; 
againſt the prejudices of education, and the ſtubborn- 
neſs of ſuperſtition ; againſt the writings of the learn- 
ed, and the perſecutions of the powerful; and all 
this without force, without power or policy, without 
eloquence, without any, addreſs or artful application 
to the paſſions or intereſts of men, by its own intrin- 
fie excellence, and the clear evidence of miracles.— 
This is what antiquity loudly aſſerts; this is the in- 
formation conveyed down to us through the channel 
of tradition, in a clear and continued ſtream ; and 
we ares eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity 1 in the ld 


1 


1 8 Form. ll. | entitled 50 N Aſe at. 25 


4 ber which we ourſelyes are witneſles, and * which 5 


de conſtitute a part) i is derived from * and found- 
d upon it. 


their aſſent to a teſtimony ſo clear and convictive? 


9 v ö When they give credit to Heathen hiſtorians, at the 


ume time that they refuſe it to the a of the 


1 b 3 nat can this be owin ing, but to ee. When 
9 1 te ſtimony is ſubmitted to in one caſe, and a much 
N 1 ronger teſtimony not ſubmitted to in another, what 
Ps it but partiality that makes the diſtinction? Whilſt 
he Heathen hiſtorians are believed, at the ſame time 


| bp iſagreeable ſtrictneſs of virtue, and the hated obſer- 


Vance of duty? — The author of the Chriſtian revela- 
1 tion, we may obſerve, does not mean to forte us into 
b 1 the poſſeſſion of happineſs by irreſiſtible compulſion 
or neceſlity, but has appointed it to be the conſe. 
gquence and the reward of duty and virtue. 


The evidences, therefore, of religion, are ſufficient 


1 5 1 o perſuade, but not to compel us to a reception of 
ET x vine truth. They are proper to produce convic- 
A bon in the wiſe and good, but leave to others a 
power of reſiſting them: they are plain, clear, and 
ſiatisfactory to the honeſt and ſincere inquirer; 
be but yet ſhine not with a light incapable of being 
. 8 withſtood * thoſe Who ove darkneſs rather than light, 
_ 1 


Lare they then ſincere 8 of rot! who ale 
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It is not then the want of evidence to Wich Infide- E | 
| lity owes: its riſe and progreſs, but ſome other latent © 4 
cauſe; and the true one, which men are apt to a 
feribe to ſomething without, is probably within them. 1 1 
ſelves. When a doctrine is diſagreeable to our incli. 5 5 
nations, and interferes with ſome favourite but for-. 11 
bidden paſſion, ſome beloved though miſtaken int. 
reſt, we may obſerve in ourſelves an unwillingneſs to 4 4 3 | 


acknowledge, and a propenſity to queſtion its truth; 


it is attended to with reluctance, and diſbelieved 


with pleaſure. Perſons who, like the rich man's 
brethren, are intoxicated with the enjoyments of this 
world, care not to extend their views beyond it: for 


what ſatisfaction can the proſpect of a future ſtate 


afford to thoſe who have no hopes in it? This deter- 
mines them not to yield to the moſt powerful evi- 


dence of its truth; but to lay hold on every expe- 
dient that may remove it from their minds; and, 


like perſons averſe to a diſagreeable object, to ſhun 
its appearance in every light. 

If Gop ſhould, in condeſcenſion to our thats 
diſpatch a meſſenger from the dead, to certify us of 


our future exiſtence, and of the conſequences of our 


actions; ſuch a meſſage would doubtleſs greatly a- 


ſtoniſh and terrify us into ſome immediate reſolutions 
of preventing our danger, but it is not certain that 


it would create an entire reformation in our conduct. 
Though it might command our preſent attention; 
yet might it not (like the miracles of Moſes upon 
Pharaoh) fail of producing any laſting effect? When 
the ſurpriſe ſhould ceaſe, and our fears were remov- 
ed, we ſhould be apt to attribute it to ſome illuſion 
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Mi pur paſſions would diſpoſe us to forget, and by de- 


imagery of a ford; sy; and the return of 


ęgrees weaken and wear out, the impreſſion; and thus 
Hh 0 iſbelieving by little and little, we ſhould gradually 
3 lapſe into our former infidelity and follies. TEE 

4 Inſtances are not wanting to convince us of this. 
Fre caſe of perſons in a violent fit of ſickneſs, and 
in their own apprehenſions juſt departing to mingle 
3 # Pith the dead, and afterwards returning to the world 
and to their vices again, is far from being uncom- 
1 on. Such perſons could not be more perſuaded, : 
A a meſſenger had arrived from the dead; nor could 
3 ; go have formed fincerer reſolutions to repent and 
6 9 turn to Gop, if he would mercifully pleaſe to ſpare 

Imem. God is merciful, and ſpares ; and by degrees 
by awful ſeaſon vaniſhes, and, with it, all their con- 
ae and reſolutions of obedience. 
; | To conclude : Good men have no need of any ſup- 
1 1 evidence, nor of a continued ſeries of mi- 
| racles to be repeated before their eyes; for they are 
__ convinced without them: and to bad men they would 
# 1 be of fatal conſequence; for they, even with them, 
1 would not believe. The favour of miracles to men 
1 of corrupt hearts would ſerve only to render them 
more inexcuſable; would aggravate their guilt, and 
add to their . 
4 Let us then take care that we be not ſeduced by 
the deceitfulneſs of fin, and that vice hang no fatal 
4 ; bias upon our minds : for when religion oppoſes us, 
we are apt to oppoſe religion; to call in queſtion its 
# evidences; to lay aſide the authority of Scripture, 
and follow what 1 is called the guidance of nature; to 
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look upon virtue, perhaps, as an empty name, or a 
fiction of the brain; and thus, under the maſk of 1 ; + 
thinking freely, to gratify our taſte in living licenti- RN 4 
ouſly. Let us, on the contrary, become lovers of 
truth and virtue; and we ſhall be ſecure from an 
fatal error: if we have an honeſt and ſincere diſpoſi: 
tion to do the will of God, we ſhall know that the 
doctrine of the Scriptures is from him. Inſtead, then, 
of requiring any further evidences which we have not, 
let us make a religious improvement of thoſe we have, 
by reflecting, that ſoon we muſt either be conſigned to 
the ſame place of torment with thoſe who have lived ang 
died like the rich man, or with Lazarus, be conducted by 
angels into manſions of endleſs bliſs. This life isintro- 
ductory to another: and the chief, in a manner the ; 
only, value of this world, conſiſts in the opportunity 
it offers of ſecuring an heavenly inheritance. Let us 
then keep our eye habitually fixed upon our future 
ſcene of exiſtence ; let us ſufter no ſeducements to 
divert our attention from the great end of our being ; 
and let us make it our chief and conſtant aim to be 
good and virtuous, to render ourſelves faithful diſ- 
ciples of CHRIST, children of God, and heirs of eter- 
nal glory 5 


1 ; 9 n into from an affectation of wiſdom. But per- 
| Epe no age has been more fruitful in examples of 
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SERMON . 


Againſt Scoffing at RELIGION. 


Pov. xiv. 9. 
F vols make a mock at Sin. 


IN theſe words, Solomon pla with the imputa- 
tion of folly, a pradtice which men are apt to 


mis ſpecies of folly, than the preſent. No age has 
een the principles of religion, the diſtinctions of 
good and evil, the obligation of virtue, and the cer- 
hainty of a future exiſtence, ſet in a clearer and 


4 Atronger light, or treated with greater ridicule and 
FFeontempt. In no age have the doctrines of the 
Thriſtian faith been more carefully ſtudied, more 
1 I eely debated, or more unanſwerably defended. But 
3 * s true knowledge has gained ground, the number 
pf thoſe who, without labour or accompliſhments, 
| * ould acquire the reputation of knowled ge, has in- 
= 0 reaſed likewiſe.; who think they then give the 
= 0 rongeſt and et af red of ſuperior N and 
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tions; and they oppoſe its principles and doctrines. | 
But as the cauſe of vice and libertiniſm cannot be 


ply the place of reaſoning with profane contempt. 
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the world, and ſuperintends it by his providence : 


Again] Seeffing at Religion. Serm. Tv. | 


vere... Some join in the ſame practice from A dif. T 7 
ferent motive, from a libertine diſpoſition of mind, 


which prompts men to cry down religion, when they = | 


want to break its bonds aſunder, and to get looſe Y i 7 7 
from its reſtraints. They who in their conduct pay 3 9 by 
no regard to the obligations of religion, think it their 9 
intereſt that no ſuch obligations ſhould exiſt. To 
ſuch men the laws of religion are chains and fetters. 
Religion oppoſes their paſſions, vices, and corrup- 


vindicated, nor that of religion and virtue ſuffer, „ 4 
ſerious argumentation; they find it neceſſary to at. 1 Z 
tack the one, and defend the other, by the arts of | 
ridicule, the beſt friend of a bad cauſe, and to ſup. 


I ſhall at preſent obſerve how unreaſonable is the 
conduct of thoſe who mock or ridicule the Tone i 7 
or duties of religion. Yo! 3 | 'I 

And, I/, Let us inquire into the nature and ge. 4 1 
mus of our religion; and examine, whether its prin- E | | 
ciples, its 0 and Procepth,. are the proper ob. x 5 


ſupreme, eternal, and infinite 8 wi 5 Med 3 1 


that he prefides over all nature; is in a E. 1 3 
manner governor of the intellectual and moral world 
and has given laws to us his rational creatures, to ; 
which he requires our obedience ; and will approve Þ 0 


— 


„ w. Again Seoffing at Religion = 3 


. Ind ae or c condemn and Puniſh, according to 
d, Mur obſervance or violation of them : that when vice 
1 | nd ſuperſtition had prevailed among all nations, and 
ntroduced a total degeneracy and an univerſal COF- 
tuption of manners, Gop ſent into the world a per- 
fon under the high character of its Saviour, with clear 
Evidences of a divine authority, to recal mankind, by 
bi inſtructions and example, into the ways of vir- 
e: to lead them into the practice of whatever can 
= m, rectify, and refine human nature; to elevate 
2 5 It to its higheſt perfection, and conduct us to the 
1 A Peareſt approach to that inſinitely glorious Being, 
Irho is the original and ſtandard of all excellence; 
End thus to lay the ſure foundation of both the pre- 
Tent and future felicity of mankind, _ 
L Y | Whoever looks into the goſpel, muſt ſee, that its 
q 9 great aim and deſign is the reformation and happi- 
Y Sls of human nature. It recommends and enjoins 
all the duties of piety towards Gop, an awful Venes 
: ration of his majeſty, humble gratitude for his mer- 
I cies, perfect reſignation to his will, a firm confidence 
8 in his goodneſs, and the conſtant imitation of him i in 
Z Wall the virtues of a good life. It requires an invio- 
zT able obſervance of all the duties ſuited to the ſocial 
condition of men; of juſtice, fidelity, integrity of 
manners, and univerſal benevolence. It lays down 
ſuch rules for our moral conduct, as are in their na- 
ture adapted to ſecure and promote reputation, health, 
1 * proſperity, private peace of mind, and public eſteem. 
F Ir particularly inſiſts upon thoſe virtues and duties 
which regard the order, ſafety, and welfare of ſo- 
1 a ciety; forbidding the indulgence of any private gra, - 
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tifications that may be in jurious or detrimental to 3 71 " 
others : requiring all to fulfil. the duties of their re. | b 
ſpective ſtations ; to employ their talents in honeſt | 4 
labours, or public ſervices; to be juſt and merciful Wl 
in diſpoſition and in practice; to cultivate humane Mar 
and friendly affections: not to limit our good-will or- 
kind offices within the narrow bounds of a neigh. = 
bourhood, a ſe, or party; but to widen the ſphere |» = 
of our benevolence, to extend it to all ranks and de. K 
nominations, and to conſider every man as our neigh- 4 8 
bour and our brother. 5 9 
To the rectitude of theſe precepts of religion our a 
conſcience and judgment cannot but ſubſcribe. They ; mi 
are manifeſtly calculated to promote both private nd 
and ſocial virtue; and conſequently, to advance, 1 Its 
what is naturally connected with them, the peace and 1 ; $ men 
happineſs of every individual, and the public ſecu- : | mr 
rity and welfare of every community. an 
It may be urged, that the Chriſtian ſyſtem con- thu 
tains other particulars beſides thoſe moral precepts; 1 WW eh 
Huch as, certain doctrines, which the light of na- pe. 
ture could not, or but imperfectly diſcover; ; and exp 
alſo, certain inſtituted rites of external religion. But Ming 
ſtill the great object of the Author of Chriſtianity NB reli 
was, the eſtabliſnment of moral virtue; and all its Mio 
doctrines and its rites are plainly ſubſervient to this Hin 
great end, and have a moral influence and tendency, 2 bf 1 
without which they are declared to be of no ſigni- nc 
ficance. We are aſſured that it will be in vain to Wo! 
' plead hereafter, before our heavenly Judge, that we MWg 
have aſſented to his doctrines, and complied with 
his external inſtitutions, if we- have not lived up to 


9 ” C. derm pe but 5 N us as werben of iniquity; 
| What is there, then, of this abſtract of — 
Inbeſeeming the word of Gop, or ill- adapted to the 
ſhature and neceſſities 'of men? What is there that 
Y . not a mos ee e, ſuited to our beſt no- 
=, conducive to the higheſt per. 
ind? It has indeed 
een the fate of the Chriſtian inſtitution; to have 
often miſapprehended; as is evident from the 
7 _— of ſects that have appeared in different 
5 3 4 Periode and parts of the world. It has been ofteft 
niſrepreſented by the artful attempts 
I + = not ſeldom perhaps in the en 
Its friends. Under the pretended ſanction of Wlgiss 
Incredible doctrines have been impoſed, and the moſt 
1 3 mmoral practices authoriſed- . With ons venerable 
ame, the ſuperſtitious ſanctify thei 
Fhufiaſt conſecrates his conceits. Some ſeem to place all 
religion in an inflexible adherence to opinions merely 


RT \ * 
>, 
8 


expreſſing their love of Gon, by hating and perſecut- 
ing their brethren ; and, from miſtaken notions of 


= reform and ſuppreſs. But it were an endleſs and 

ungrateful labour, to emumerate all the corruptions 
f religion which have diſhonoured that ſacred name, 
nd expoſed it to the infults of thoſe who either have 
2 1 Wot diſcernment or inclination to diſtinguiſh true re- 
Won from the various miſrepreſentations of it. But 
en we view religion in a juſt light; when we ſee 
ati form, its genuine * without the dreks 
C 


ſpeculative: others adopt abſurd practical errors; ſome 


religion, purſuing practices which religion was meant 
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of either ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm, it will appear, 
like its great Author, in e ee the — | 
of - univerſal ion „ nl IA 
- -2ay, But further, to idee the e Yin 
neſs of this practice of ſcoffing at n be us con- 
ſider its conſequences to ſociety. I Noli 1 
That the peace, happineſs, and ee of any 
community, are derived from the general obſervance 
of the duties of religion, of fidelity, juſtice, bene - 
volence, and other private and ſocial virtues; that 


theſe render a people happy and ſecure ; and that ite 
the contrary vices are the ſources of public diſorder "ma 
and ruin ;—is a truth which comes to us confirmed 


by the wiſdom of all ages, and the experience of all 


hiſtories. This truth even the adverſaries of religion 
acknowledge, . when they aſſert it to be only A poli- 7 


tical engine; framed for the ſecurity and good go- | 


vernment of ſociety. If theſe virtues, then, are ad- 


mitted to be neceſſary and eſſential to the happi- | 


_ neſs of ſociety, religion muſt alſo be neceſſary; for 


no other principle can lay us under an equal obliga- 
tion to the obſervance of them, or equally reſtrain 
from the oppoſite vices. Human laws, unſupported 
by reli gion, would loſe, in a great meaſure, their force 
and authority, and be utterly unable to preſerve pub- 
lic order and peace: For if obedience to thoſe laws 


be derived from no higher principls than the fear of Y f v 
human Juſtice z- then, whoever thinks himſelf ſecret 


enough to eſcape; artful enough to elude, or power- 
ful enough to contend with it, can be under no 
reſtraint from any act of fraud, violence, or ini- 
quity that ungoverned inclination niay ſuggeſt. E- 


_ very. da; 41 freſn examples of t 5 5 

i a paid to. human, laws, where. the violation . 
em is. ſuppoſed, to be no offence againſt rel n | 

— | | hereas,: if men are goyerned by principles of con- | 

- they act under the awe. of a {uperior j ju 7 | 


f.th ey confider the laws o f religion as 
* imighty Being, Who will ly re. 
ga 10 the obſervance, or puni h the violation .of them; 3 
hom no artifice can deceive, and no power op 
ch conſiderations muſt ſuggeſt the moſt effectual in- 22 
en to virtue; muſt influence not only our 1 


banners, but our inclinations; 7 and not only regu-, - 


er 

d te our outward deportment, but reach the . 

ll Ind purify that ſource. and. ſpring, of our actions. wo 

Mn „But, on the other hand, take away the. reſt | | 

i- 0 f religion, and the torrent of public iniquity woul, 

= extend. far beyond its uſual channel.z. woul 

1. eak down the fences of human laws, and ſpread, 

i. = leſolation around: And nothing can more e effectual· : 

br contribute to this overliqwing of ungodlineſs, than | 

a- poſing at religion, treating it as an object of plea- 

in antry, and ridiculing its obligations. 7 This is 4 

ed 1255 H to the folly of um deſcribed. by Sq 4 

ce | catters arrows, ſire brands, and death; and "yp 5 e Z s 

b- not in ſport? 2” Should it ever obtain as a fa- ww 

® hion t repreſent. religion as à matter merely poli- | 

of ical ; to reſo ve the diſtinctione of good and exil in- we 

ret 4 political contriyance, only; ; to conſider a fuore == | 

r. lte as a viſionary. ſcene ; and to paint ſin in ſuch | 

_ | pting, colours, as to hide its infamy and guilt ue I 

i- . hall ſee | it no longer fly to covert and _—_ 5 

E- iet | hall Aft up its head with E inſolence; 1 ö 
7 N 


, man may be tempted to quit 4 
rity,” and yield to the wer 
ſtream.” Shooks ſuch a ſpirit of profaneneſs go out 
into the world, and a contempt of conſcience and | 
duty become a faſhionable prineiple of action, and hs ; 
vice in its various ſhapes be purſued without ſhame 
or cenſure, the moſt fatal conſequences to ſociety | 
muſt inevitably enſue. To ſcoff at the laws of reli. 
gion; then, is to revile what we ought to reverence, 
N to _ nl the W d r would ve bout 
1. us, in the next place, examine whether the ir. 
religious ſeoffer acts with any reaſonable views of ; 
perſona advantage. He may poſſibly enjoy the va | 
ty of diſplaying a genius, or acquiring a name: 
but certain it is, that no eaſe or comfort of mind 
can be derived from irreligious principles; and that 
he who forms his conduct by the dictates of religion 
and conſcience, takes the method that bids faireſt 
for happineſs'even 1 in this world. But if we take the Ty 2 
next into conſideration, it will appear beyond con- ti 
tradition,” that the fear of the Lond only is wiſdom, 
and to depart from evil is underſtanding. The har 
dieſt infidel pretends not to prove the impoſſibility 
of our future exiſtence; the conſequent poſſibility, i 
therefore, of a ftate of retribution, demonſtrates the 
folly of the profane ſcoffer. Should we even admit 
(hat indeed cannot be admitted), that the evi- 8 
dences for and againſt a future ſtate are equal, and 
- that the arguments on both ſides balance each other; 
x yet the * is infinitely diſproportionate and un- 


r 
> SENS. ws 


| Axon We e. Erd 


nal. If there be no regions that lie beyond 

ave, no future tribunal to which we ſhalt be farts 
Toned; if we are to loſe our;exifience in death; and 
T * come as if we had never been then the caſe of 
ihe righteous and wicked will be alike; and they ſhall 


+ lie down undiſtinguiſhed in equal inſenfibility. 


* ppear again, and live for ever; if there is a Gos, 
1 * no will judge the world; if there will be a day 
de, rhen men ſhall riſe again, and give an account of 
| 4 meir works ;—how widely different then will be 
veir condition? Where then will the ungodly and 
Z Ine ſinner appear? May not the profane ſcoffer then 
wm» expect to be rejected by that great and good Being 
hom he had before renounced, and to feel the re- 
- Fentme nt of that Power he had often deſpiſed ? The 
anger, then, on the fide of religion and virtue, is 
3 5 othing; but on that of vice, it is infinite. 
ion From theſe reſlections it may appear, that we 
9 7 C bought not to-entertain leſs reverence for religion, be- 
8 10 auſe ſome are hardy enough, by unfair repreſenta- 
Yrions and falſe colouring, to endeavour to expale it 
to mockery and contempft. 
Far, far from us be the practice of. thoſe who thus 
5 with the honour of their Maker, the happineſs 
of their fellow. creatures, and their own ſalvation. 
7 6 Let us rather unite with the friends of religion, to 


C ij 


. © 15 Wet cauſe in the world; let us not fail in our duty 

to a religion, which, fair inquiry will convince us, 

came down from heaven, and is of divine extraction; 
Ir us live under a conſtant ſenſe of a ſuperior Being 


| ſhut if there de another ſcene 1 in which we are to 


— 


protect the moſt venerable name, and ſupport the 
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In which are ſome things hard to be underſtood. * 
. itte gt pre f + 64 M5 3 earn atty 


HAT is in the text aſſerted of the epiſtles o 
is in ſome meaſure applicable 


LED > 


W 


the ſcripture ſpeaks in 
les of life it 
own are. clear and perſpicuous, a lantern to our 
the; yet it is not to be 


* he \ be ts 3 
too elevated, to be 
cerned by human underſtanding. When, 
a ſyſtem. of religion comes recomment 
ion, if i it is ſupported 


e that the nature of reve- 
C np 


On Myſteries in Religion. Serm. V. 


purity of its moral precepts and inſtructions are wor- Nec 
thy of a divine original, we ought not to reject any ch 
of its doQrines on account of their being hard to be Ine 
underſtood, till we have firſt conſidered and examin. eu 
ed them with that attention whi 
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ch the importance ill 
of the ſubject demands, and with that humility and r 
diffidence which becomes creatures of an imperſet = 
and limited underſtanding. Wolf 
There are many things Which do not "oppoſe rea- 
ſon, yet are far above its ability to comprehend. The ne 
weakneſs of human reaſon obliges us to ſubmit to the 4 gan 
acknowledgment of this general truth; and yet, in WW 
the application of it to particular inſtances, the pride 
of reaſon inclines us to difown it. We cannot but 
be ſenſible of the defects of our rational powers, and Ee: 
the ſcantineſs of our knowledge; and yet we 'vainly 
endeavour to find out the Almighty to perfection. We are 
weak enough to meaſure his nature by our own: and 1 * 
think ther — 7 and v his revelation: is not ei 
adapted to our reaſon, we ſuppoſe it to be erroneous. 
1 ſhall at preſent obſerve, 1/,” That the "difficulty an 
of apprehending ſome myſterious doctrines of the WE 
Chriſtian faith, is no argument againſt the credibility WW 
of them; and, ady, That the moral doctrines of the Ws 
holy Scriptures, which we are moſt concerned to know, PF 
are ra- er and ey to us n u re and we 
pe en 1 


; — ee AND WE Re Ei — 
IS 7 . — — 
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As the Chriſtian net comes to us . 14 
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% 4 Ded; 3 8 45 1 W. excellence of itd 15501 
"6 ents. is every way worthy of the Divine Being; 
Lans caſe/ though it contains ſome doctrines too ſub» 
ie for our apprehenſion,” yet this is not «ſufficient 
dund for rejecting them. For, notwithſtanding all 
þ preceded ſufficiency, all the boaſted powers of 
nan reaſon; what is there that our limited intellect 
Fan comprehend? What can we attain by the 
t attentive and unwearied purſuit of knowledge, 
ut to diſcover how little can be known? Human 
= Lon, however enlarged, has its bounds which it 
© F mot paſs; and beyond its wideſt and moſt extend- 
a view; there lies an infinity of objects which its ee 
annot” reach. And even within the circle of its 
33 it has but an imperfect diſcernment: it 
s only the furface as it were of things, but canno 
lenctrate into their interior powers and principles. 
ven in thoſe works of nature, where our knowledge 
8 moſt pe fect, even there we muſt be ſenſible of its 
derfection: in theſe there are ſome fubtle intrica- 
7 J Lies which we cannot unravel; there is always a depth 
5 Me can never fathom. We can only gueſs a little, 
5 Junderſtand dy but — e ee en, 


0 limitation of our undortanding, The whole 
3 | creation abounds with myſteries; and the moſt com- 
| =” on mn familiar objects, the moſt contemptible 
F 1 or weed that we tread under our feet, if we 
— _ to inveſtigate their ſecret qualities, wilt pre- 
1322 ne by mm by * en in- 
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* If, then, we underſtanc 
underſta nd ik oct: things? If we ca 
prehend the material world, or the moſt familiar . 
1 Jerks of ſenſe, muſt not the knowledge of foirtunl de: . 


bf our. ſenſes, be confeſſed to be too won 


them? 5 5 4 


many propoſitions in the ſciences, for inſtance, may 


derſtanding, may yet lie level and obvious to intelll 4 


ſpirits will be made perfect, we may have the cleareſt 


of minority, ſeem involved in the deepeſt d 


d not a how hall we 
1 


of objects which lie remote from the obſeryation ä 
xful and es 
excellent for us? If every part of nature is big-with . 
wonders: impenetrable to our reaſon,-why ſhould we 1 
expect that revelation, which proceeds from the ſame 
Author af W . tenen en from 


Let it 2 be e that 6 
are ſuch only with relation to our underſtanding: that 


appear unintelligible to one perſon, and yet may be 
familiar to another; and, for the ſame reaſon, many 
doctrines which are above the capacity of 


gences of an order ſuperior to man: that as many Mina: 
infancy, which yet are evident to our riper years and 
maturer judgment; fo alſo, in a future life, when our 


diſcernment of ſome truths, which, in our preſent ſtate 


All creatures are finite in their nature, and circum- 
ſcribed in their capacities; and conſequently an infi- 
nity of truths may be known to the ſupreme. all- 
perfect Mind, which the moſt perfect created under- 
ſtanding may be never able to conceive. Jo aſſert, 
then, that our inability to apprehend myſteries, is 
an argument againſt their truth, is to ſuppoſe in 


3 . 5 
bed e's eapabity of' A reden dug all truth: it is to 
take ourſelves Scat with Gop; and, in effect, to af 
xt "that Sur underſtanding is infinite, like his. 
reas, to us, indeed, all nature is full of myſte· 
LL. es; Put, 40 Him, nothing in · nature can be myſteri- 
nd Cl . 7 Ms ; to his eye all thin gs are equally clear; and all 
th 7 2 4 Bos lie naked before him, eee ech, tv ae with: 
we . any darknieſs or obſcurity.” | EE ER 
ne we may have the cleareſt evidence of the certain- 
of ſome truths, which yet may appear inexplicable, 
hay be interwoven and entangled with difficulties 
"a we can never unfold. © Thus, with regard to 
I ne of the holy Trinity, the ſeripture affures 
| V that Gov has an only Son, who for our redemp- 
5 Jon came down from heaven; that he has an Holy 
pirit, WhO inſpired the Upodtlet, and is aſſiſting to 
# 4 50d men in the work of their ſalvation. Thus far 5 
1 he ſcripture has clearly informed us: but in what 
banner the Son and Holy Spirit are one with the Fa- 
her, how they were derived from him, or are united 
TA i to kim, has not been revealed, and! is too ede | 
; for” n e Maiden 116361, - 4 


"RS... - 


X world, this wy of earth which wb mbabit, has not 
# Wxiſted from eternity ; that it is not an underived, 
I Welf-exiſtent being; but was created and formed by 
n Alm ighty Agent. But the manner of its birth, 
y what art it could be brought fortlr, by what wil 
= dom or power produced from nonentity into exiſtence, 
| is by us, and perhaps by all created beings,” utterly 
5 « > inconceivable. 8⁰ alſo of our own exiſtence, of the 


N 


principle of motion and activity within us? 


other ? If, then, we are a myſtery to ourſelves, if ou 
own nature is concealed from us, no = 


ing, whom heaven, and the heaven of heavens cannot 4 4 


ceptions of dim; and that many truths reſp 
being, ieee mae and attributes, 


inacceſſible to human underſtanding. n 8 
to a revelation, and have no claim, conſequently, to 0 
any further information than the Diyine Wiſdum may 


held, we have no right to remonſtrate. Whatever 


ty our nature is capable of receiving. Gon qaeſtion- 


but who can — has] is 3 of * or the Wh 
Who can 
ſay, by what ties and ligaments ſpirit and matter are 
conjoined, or by what contact a material and an im. 
material ſubſtance. can reciprocally act upon each 


cannot by ſearching find out the Almighty t to per- : 4 4 
fection; no wonder that doctrines relative to that Be. 


ſelf, dwell in a light, which no man can a 


Let it be further 


that we have no right 


think fit to communicate. For what Gon has revealed, 


we bave reaſon to be thankful; for what he has with- | 


revelation he is pleaſed to impart, is the effect of his 
goodneſs; and it. is as conſiſtent, with. this attribute, 75 | 
not to reveal to us at preſent. all «myſteries, and al i 
knowledge, as it is not to communicate all the felici- 


imperfect view of things, and afforded ſufficient evi. 


| ie 45 
Eurities that ſurround them. Theſe reaſons may not 


ie Being is under no ob- 
is ways and oughts to 


1 . 
i F our underſtanding.” 'In a future fate, we hope to 


ore ample portion of knowledge communi- 
= to — and much "clearer and more extenfive 
* And in that ſtate we may hope to go on 
erpetual progreſs towards ſupreme perfection, 
ad be for ever making gradual advances in know- 
Y 1 Edge, in wiſdom, and in happineſs. In the mean 
me, whilft we are travelling to thoſe regions of hap- 
Pines and wiſdom, let us be content to purſue the 
Arections of that light. which the Father of lights 
q das held out to us; which is ſufficient to be a lantern 
i f into our Feet, and to guide them into the way of peace; 
1 f ough not bright enough to give us a clear diſcern- 
ment of every thing we would wiſh to know. 
— 1 The Chriſtian revelation was not meant to Wm 
4 I matter for the inquiries of ſpeculation, not meant to 
Sinn the vanity of worldly wiſdom; but to lay 
3 down a plan of moral conduct, to direct our practice, 
3 70 form our manners, and to mend the heart. The 
hy Divine Being has neither by reaſon nor revelation fa- 
Pie voured us with the ſame information concerning his 
Nature or providefice, as concerning our duty. In 
he duties of Hfe, we are ſufficiently inſtructed; we 
4 er. en nough to regulate _ e 7 1 us 
8 Wich Kd ne to ute 245 1 That the Geck wes 
G the. holy ſeriprures which we are moſt concerned 5 
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at r T 


FR 
Te 
85 


* err l — 1 In ar 1 

As our bleſſed Lonp came into the world to 8 a 1 pri 
al neceſſary: truth, and was pleaſed to have his doc. 
trine tranſmitted to ſucceeding ages in writings which 
were to be the rule of faith and manners, it was a. ba” 
—— to his wiſdom to appoint thoſe writings.to be 
delivered with diſtinctneſs and perſpicuity ; and no- oo 

hing:ſeems, more. inconſiſtent with the divine g 1 ib 
neſs and wiſdom, than to ſuppoſe, that by his appoint- = 


ment they are written with ſuch obſcurity as to be Wl 
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intelligible only to a few. Four goſpel be hid, ſays 1 1 ay 
St. Paul, it ic hid ta them that are loft ; in whom the god IF 1. 1 Linc 
& this world has blinded the mmas of them that. believe | 1 | 4 d f 

nat, Leſt the light wif the glorious goſpel. of Chriſt ſhould 


e unto them. nee 18 is RS! concern of =: 


an pan, 8 to folks out — way — life, it 9 7 
will follow, that to acquire the knowledge of all that 
is neceſſary to ſalvation, cannot be a matter of ſub- 9 
tle and difficult ſpeculation, but only of integrity 
and ſincere inquiry. And certain it is, that, let our 
capacities be ever ſo different, if we attend to the 
ſcriptures with an honeſt heart, determined to obey 

its plain precepts; and to believe its doctrines a8 far 
as they are underſtood by us, we then follow a ſafe 
and infallible guide, who will either conduct us, unto 
all truth, or at leaſt ſecure us from all errors that 
might be fatal to our ſalvation. As religion is neceſ- 
ſary to the happineſs of all, the knowledge of it muſt 
be attainable by all, in an honeſt and diligent. uſe of 

fa intellectual powers which, Gop. has Siven them, 


ich his providence ffords for their; 
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p | e fundamental doctrines of the goſpel 
Pear 2 with clear and irreſiſtible eviden 5 


be 2 tance; and obedience. nd 
= ———— of a life to come, and of a futur 
>nt concerning our bleſſed Lokb as the Savi- 


= religion, ſo much at leaſt as is neceſſary, is, we 
4 1 ay be kth a within. un reach, of an Wa 
| I 4 (Toon lil igent we can never re Ws in our in- 
NF Piries into thoſe parts of ſe ripture which may form 
1 zr morals, and impreſs the mind with worthy con- 
— of the Supreme Being, or benevolent affec · 


v of Gon in ſuch a manner as to be thereby pre- 
. piled on to conform our hearts and lives 


” 3 to Gop; and will 3 4 pro- 
oddive of preſent ſatisfaction, and future felicity. 
2 55 ur u n not neceſſary to underſtand thoſe things 
Which are hard to be underſtood: It is not needful 
Y mat thoſe truths ſhould be diſtinctly apprehended by 
'R is, which we have not abilities to apprehend; or that 
he eye of reaſon ſhould diſcern thoſe objects which 


Wight. Our merciful Creator has conſulted the health 
: 1 df our ſouls in his revelation, in the ſame manner as 
he has provided for the ſubſiſtence of our bodies in 

6 


Jo. - 7 y ; | = A \ 4 | 
5 On:Myfterie h Religion. | i 
„ IF | ; 


Se: 1 
cn are the doctrines concerning the being and 
NF mM pvidence of Gon; concerning the pegality. of re- 


| . 3 1 of mankind. In ſhort, the knowledge 


4 De Author of reaſon has placed far above out of its. 


"# 


Formation. 4 17 And accordingly We find the chief 185 


9 4 pns to our fellow- creatures. To meditate, on the 


titution-of nature, by appointing V 
and ſalutary to RO 
whit 8 b 0 an 


1 F 7. 
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a e Where he has thrown a veil over his 
humbly content to ſee darkly. But we k 

is enough for us to know, that it is 

and will be our happineſs, to hrs ; 
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SERMON VI. 


Parable ok the rauxvrs 


Luxx xix. 16 —I9. 


Wn came the firft, Mn, Lord, thy pound hath gained 
4 ten pounds. And be ſaid unto him, Well done, thou 
YZ 2 | : good ſervant : becauſe thou haſt been faithful i in a very 
= little, baue thou authority over ten cities. And the ſe- 
HY AY | cond came, ſaying, Lord, thy pound bath gained five 
ound. And he ſaid likewwiſe to bim, Be thou alfo over 
1 = cities. 
HE tos from which theſe words are wa 
= inſtructs us to confider the Supreme Being as 
Nord and proprietor of the world, and ourſelves as his 
WEryants or ſtewards, to whom he has diſtributed ſuch 
eents, ſuch powers, poſſeſſions, or endowments, as 
ay fit and qualify us for the various ſtations and du- 
es to which his providence appoints us. Theſe are 
ommitted to us in the nature of a truſt, for the ma- 
"4 agement of which we muſt account to the donor. 
ve acquit ourſelves with fidelity and diligence in 
os probationary employment, we ſhall be entitled to | 
; r greater expreſſions of his regard: but if we ſquan- 8 | 
rr our Lord's goods; if we are waſteful, or even ne- 4 
7 Fligent ; if we are unfaithful, or even unprofitable 
: D 
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diſpleaſure, or, in the language of the parable, be cal 


far from being veſted in us, that we have no certain | 


alſo we ſtand accountable. And we are informed, ; 


puniſhment due to their negligence or injuſtice. _ 


= Parable of the Talents. germ. vil 


ſervants, —we may expect to become the objects of M 1 | 


a5 
75 


into utter darkneſs, where * be ne and gnaſh. 
ing of teeth. 1 

The poſſeſſions of this world we eder u endl Out 3 * 
own. We hold them only in truſt, and under certain 
reſervations, ſo as to be accountable for the diſpoſal Ah 
them. The property of them, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is a 2 7 ; 


term in them, and are removeable at the will of ou 3 
Loxp. Even the produce of them is not ſo far our; 4 I n 
that we may uſe or abuſe it at pleaſure ; but for tũW 


there will be a time when our Lord will come and 


demanded of whatever has been intruſted to our care. 3 00 


He has himſelf aſſured us, that the examination wall 
turn upon the manner in which his ſervants have em. WW me 
ployed the talents delivered to them ; and they Wo A : 
have not faithfully diſcharged their duty in this article, 4 by "7 
ſhall be conſidered as betrayers of their truſt, ſhall for. 3 w 
feit all claim to the favour of their Loxd, and incur the A 2 


The day of inquiry, indeed, may be very diſtant. F 4 | 
This world is appointed to be our ſtate of probation; 
nor will our account be called for, till it ſhall be no - i bs. 
more. Many years may roll on, many ages may in- 1 P 
tervene, before that laſt awful day of reckoning come; 9 
but come it moſt aſſuredly will, and be deciſive of ou a 
everlaſting fate. = I w 

In the parable from whence my text is taken, our . A 
LokD , under the ſimilitude of a man travelling into 3 8 


em. „ VI. Parable of the Talents. | 51 


Sr country. allots to his ſervants different rewards, pro- 
3 I 1 Jortioned to their reſpective improvement of the ta- 
9 Wnts delivered to them. The good ſervant whoſe 
1 . had gained ten pounds, received this approba- 
4 won and recompenſe : Mell done, thou good ſervant ; be- 
use thou haſt been faithful in a very little, have thou 
* We bority over ten cities. And when the ſecond came, 
| Y * ling, Lord, thy pound hath gained five pounds, he ſaid 
e to him, Be thou alſo over five cities. 

i this parable a diſtinction is made between the 
bo ſervants, who were each of them diligent and 
2 9 Web; but to the ſuperior diligence of the one, a re- 
3 1 Ard proportionally greater was aſſigned. The moral 
= F this well-known parable is evidently meant to excite 
eention to the duties of religion; to animate us to a 
C 0 anus! perſeverance and progreſs in piety and good- 
19 s: to inform us, that our future rewards in heaven 

= I. be proportioned to our religious diligence upon 
4 En; ind no good action will vs loſt; that every ; 


mM ard; and that ſuperior aſſiduity in i'the duties of rell 
* Jon, wil be recompenſed with an ampler norton of 
=, 0 ppineſs. pe. 

1 In order to invite our compliance with this intention 
| 1 the parable, and to recommend A continual progrel- | 

4 bn and improvement in goodneſs, let it be in the firſt 
ee conſidered, that ſuch improvement and progreſ- 
1 In are abſolutely neceſſary even to our ſecurity. We 
F | | nowhere informed, and cannot conſequently deter- 
4 Ine, what is the loweſt degree of goodneſs Gop will 
Pet; or what exact quantity of yore works, what 
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our ſalvation. 
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ſingle good action can be unprofitable to the agel 


fe ſo as to obtain it. We cannot be too careful l 


1 


preciſe meaſure of obedience, m juſt fffce 1 edi 1 £ 


At, Concerns us, ther e to take heed that we wſl | : in 
not deceive ourſelves, by a too parſimonious obe dijencel 1 T 


| by a too penurious diſcharge « of our duty; ſince a mil. 3 ; 3 


taken frugality in this point, or a too partial eſtimat 9 8 © 

of our performances, may be fatal, and for ever depri 4 
us of a future reward. If we are remiſs, and fall b 
of our duty, the proſpect before us is too dreadful u 
deſcription. Whereas, on the other hand, if we.thoul * | 
exceed what we may apprehend to be the ſtrict mes 1 

ſure of obedience ; if we ſhould labour more abu 20 
dantly in duty than may be abſolutely neceſſaryt 
ſalvation; what will be the conſequence ? Will on or 

pious labours profit us nothing? Have ye cle: « 8 'b 
our hearts in vain ? Have our hours of virtue bes of 
.miſemployed and loſt? No; whatſoever a man ſowett 
that ſhall he alſo reap. If we ſow bountifully, we ſuu 2 4 
reap alſo bountifully. Our future haryeſt will be 1 
portioned to the moral culture of our minds. Even, 
virtuous improvement will turn to account; not 


whatever it may be to others: not even a good inteſ om 
tion ſhall loſe its reward. 1 
The happineſs of heaven is ſo ineſtimable, that j : 4 
cannot be at too much pains to ſecure ſo great a pri : : Te 
we cannot be too ſolicitous to run the ſhort race 1 | 


the deluſion of ſecurity ſhould tempt us to loiter p 


abate our ſpeed, and thus diſappoint our hopes il E- 


.ever. Our hearts are ſometimes fallacious monitoi 5 
and make too partial reports of our progreſs and pil BY 0 yore 


Ps - * 1 
A © 
Fs x0 

n 5 5 


8 rm. ve V 7 © of 
Beney in virtue; and it is eaſy to be deceived into 
0 favourable ſentiments of our own worth and geod- 
e. 9 1 Ess, if we give ear to the ſuggeſtions of ſelf. love, and 
| 4 the prejudices we naturally form in our own favour. 
1 | y : ro guard againſt this ſelf-deception, and the fatal 
mat. bnſequences" attending it, and to make our calling 
| election ſure, we mult take care not to grow weary” 
1 4 = not to ſtand ſtill, or loſe ground: but 
fo g on from virtue to virtue, to put forth all our 
oul ength, and exert all our powers, in preſſing forward 
4 2D 3 the mark for the prize of our bigh calling. Never 
juſt wWe fix to ourſelves bounds which we are not to 
: Was, never ſtop ſhort in our progreſs towards perfec- 
LC : t 8c n. For, notwithſtanding all our attention and la- 
an 1 dur, never can we come up to that ſtandard of perfec- 
ber on at which we ſhould conſtantly aim. Never can 
Ve . make ſo great a progreſs in goodneſs, but we may 
tu Jin go farther. He who has got the fartheſt, is ſtill 
0 Wort of what he might attain to. He who thinks it 
- nneceſſary to be better than he is, is, we may be aſ- 
red, not ſo good as he ought to be. A religious 
Mate ſhould be always progreſſive; and is in ſcripture 
c Compared. to ſome vegetable productions, which, ſmall 
1 Ind contracted at firſt, gradually unfold themſelves, 
* : nd advance to their appointed maturity and perfec- 
ur ion. ha 5 
But virtue, though capable of perpetual growth, 
ill not grow at all without conſtant culture. As ac- 
Nuifitions in ſcience are not to be preſerved, much leſs 
proved, without attention, induftry, and a due cul- 
nitoſf 4 vation of our minds; the ſame may be obſerved of 
d i 5 Moral eee us atrainments : they cannot continue 
1 D-iij 


_ | , 
3 Parable of the Talente. Serm. VI. 1 | 
long at one. ſtate ; if they are. not exerted, they will 3 it 
be diminiſhed and impaired; like the talent taken 
from the ſlothful ſervant, if they are not improved, 1 
they will be loſt. 1 : 

But a farther conſideration to be attended to is, 
that by a continued progreſſion and advancement in 
religion and virtue, we not only conſult our ſecurity/, 
but we directly add to the meaſure of our happineſs. | 
Virtue has a natural tendency to felicitate the mind : 
and yields the trueſt and pureſt enjoyment, partly in ¶ ay 

this world, and much more in the next. Our happi- — Javic 
neſs, as far as it is in our own power, depends, through 1 ouſe 
every ſtage of our being, on wiſdom and moral good- hall 
neſs. Theſe are the moſt valuable treaſures; Heaven's om 
choiceſt, beſt gifts. If we poſſeſs theſe, we are to a 1 ed u 
certain degree in poſſeſſion of happineſs. If we abound on 
in them, we are rich in the nobleſt ſenſe. Theſe far | 
exceed, in intrinſic value, all that the world has to f 
offer. I 

Would we then approach to the higheſt havppinef 
of our nature? Let us walk in the paths of virtue 
which lead to it. Every ſtep of our progreſs will con- 
duct us nearer to it, and open to our view ſome new 
ſcene of enjoyment. 

But, beſides the enjoyment faking from the na- 
ture of virtue, the Judge of the whole earth has in- 
formed us, that he will hereafter aſſign different allot- 
ments of happineſs tq us in proportion to the meaſure 
of our virtue, and the improvement of our talents. 
That Gap ſhould allot different meaſures of his favour 
and bounty to his creatures in proportion to their re- 
ſpective moral improvement, is perfectly conſonant to 

K+. 


erm. vo | Parable of the Talents, 53. . 


ee WY and equity. For though human frailty 
n have no claim of right to an eternity of happineſs; 
; 9 : . Dough the loweſt place in- heaven is far above the me- 
M Its of the pureſt ſaint; yet whatever motive induces 
1 the Divine Being to reward the obedience of his crea- 
ares, the ſame will prevail with him to adjuſt our re- 
"ard to our obedience, and to obſerve a proportion in 
he allotments of his bounty. Is virtue a proper ob- 
et of his approbation and regard? Superior virtue 
1 $ hay then expect an ampler portion of favour. Our 
7 5 aviour accordingly aſſures us, that in his Father's 
F 1 houſe are many manſions. We read of ſome that. 
b Pall be greateſt, ſome that ſhall be leaſt, in the king- 
x Jom of heaven. And the Apoſtle repreſents the bleſ- 
d under theſe diſtinctions, ſhining with various luſtre, 
Ws one ſtar differeth from another ſtar in glory. 
XZ Whether, then, we conſider the happineſs by na- 
1 4 ure annexed to virtue, or the rewards conſequent up- 
In it by the appointment of Heaven, certain it is, 
hat none of its labours can fail of a ſuitable recom- 
nſe, and that the degree of our bliſs will be com- 
enſurate to that of our improvement. And what 
1 {eater encouragement can we need to animate us to 
ur utmoſt exertions? All the advantages of. nature 
FP 4 r of fortune, our knowledge, our leiſure, our every 
. 7 bility or opportunity of doing good to others, or of 
Fl Faun good ourſelves, are to be conſidered as ta- 
Ents intruſted to our management. 1 
Let us then ſometimes call ourſelves to an account, N 
5 * impartially examine what proficiency we have 
5 hade in goodneſs ; how we have acquitted. ourſelves 
Wn the — required from us; whether we have act- 
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ed up to the powers granted us, of becoming better 


Parable rh Taler. Serm. VI. 


ourſelyes, or of making others happier; how we * 9 * 


employed the portion of wealth, wiſdom, or power, | 


with which we have been intruſted ; what uſe we 


have made of the advantages of our edueation, for. | 'F wh 
tune; or ſtation; and whether we have endeavoured b 


to promote the wiſe and good ends for which our 
Maker beſtowed them. If, upon fair inquiry, we find 
that we have endeavoured to act as good and faithful 
ſervants, and to improve the talents committed to our - 
charge, we may then with joy expect the coming of L ; 
our Loxp, conſcious of our integrity, and: aſſured of 
his approbation. But, on the other hand, what bit- 5 7 | 
ter reflections, and what awful fears, muſt this retro. 
ſpect create in the mind of the unprofitable ſervant, 
unprofitable both to himſelf and others, whoſe talent 
has produced no improvement, has added nothing ei- 3 : 
ther to his own virtue, or their happineſs? The para- 4 ; 
ble will inform him of his fate, if his Loxp find him 


thus unfruitful. 


And here it muſt be indeed acknowiddiged, that 4 3 
this is, in a greater or leſs degree, the condition of us Tg 
all. For, who among us can ſay that we have no 
fin? that we have not left undone things that we 
ought to have done? Which of us has improved every 
gift of Heaven to its utmoſt extent? or, if we have 


been faithful in ſome talents, have we not miſemploy- 


ed or been neglectful of others? The beſt, when our 


Loxp comes to reckon with us, will have much to be 


make our laſt appeal, not to the merit of our ſervice, 
but to the mercy of our Judge. 


Y 9 But let it bo obſerva; that! if. according to the pu. 
able, utter darkneſs is to be the portion of him who 


E. 


bnimpaired ; what muſt be tlie ſeverer doom of thoſe 
ho profuſely ſquander: it in acts of diſnonour and diſ. 


nd 4 F 2; ent. But how many proceed- fill: farther: in 
p And pervert thoſe gifts which: the goodneſs of Gov! Has 


engaged in the intereſt of vice, and unhappily em- 


neſs, what direful ſentence may we en 


4 have been active, induſtrious, and diligent in vice? 


hat to the penitent the gate of mercy is never ſhut ; 
hat however multiplied or aggravated their fins may 
have been, yet if they are forſaken, and repented of, 


5 They may indeed, and moſt certainly will, diminiſh 
34 rhein future portion of happineſs, if they are not care- 
5 7 ful, by ſuperior diligence, to redeem the time they 
F Pave loſt; to recover their ground, and preſs forward 
1 with wol ſpeed towards the prize. | 
Let us then conſider what encouragement we have 
to a continued perſeverance and progreſs in the duties 
Lor religion. Let us remember that Gop is able to re- 
= to the uttermoſt thoſe who ſerve him; and that 
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bi * ws by his talent unimproved;: yet has preſerved: it 


bs 1 ſredience to Gop? Our Saviour has in the parable” 
geſeribed only a crime of omiſſion in neglecting 4 | 


9 | # EConferred on them, into occafions'of offending him? 
ov often may we ſee ſuperior talents and abilities 


ioyed in diſobeying and diſnonouring Him that gave 
them? And if the unfruitful ſervant; who was indo- 
ent only, or careleſs, was condemned to utter dark- 
1 xpect will be pro- 
nounced upon the aggravated orime of thoſe” who 


To ſuch ſinners one conſolation indeed yet remains, 


= J they will not be the occaſions of their condemnation. 
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into the joy of your Lord. 


= Parable i the ie Serm. VI. 


our nd will be proportioned to our Obedience. 


Let our labours in his ſervice be ever ſo long, they can 


never be in vain; but the ſooner we begin, and the 
more diligently we labour, the more certainly we ſhall 
obtain a reward, and the more glorious it will be when 


_ attained. Let us then preſs forward towards perfec- 


tion, knowing that our portion will be glory, and ho- 
nour, and immortality. 


And happy, happy ſure, we muſt think the lot of 


human nature, if the religious intention and induſtry 
of a few years can purchaſe for us the prize of immor- 


tal life ; a prize, as far above our conception, as it is. 


beyond our deſert. Happy ſervants, whom their Lox 
will thus bountifully reward! Bleſſed ſtewards ! if the 


improvement of the talents intruſted to our care can 
entitle us to that gracious ſentence, Well done, good and 


faithful ſervants : becauſe ye have been faithful in a few 
things, I will make you rulers over many things: enter ye 
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SERMON VII. 


he Prayer of AGUR conſidered and explained. 


PROV. xxx. 8, 9. 


Pbive me neither poverty nor riches, feed me—with food 


convenient for me : leſt I be full, and deny thee, and 


ay, Who is the Lord? or leſt I be poor, and you and 
E 


take the name of my God in vain. 


HOUGH it is our duty, and ought to be our firſt 
i care, as Chriſtians, and heirs of immortality, to 
7 make proviſion for a future life, and to lay up for our- 
| Li Ives treaſures in heaven; yet reaſon and nature tell 
, whilſt we are in the world, that the world muſt be 
rr concern, though not our principal concern; that 
q . 3 bs innocent enjoyments are ook though not our ſu- 
pbreme good. We are not to put too liberal a con- 
1 # Fruction on thoſe precepts in ſcripture which direct us 
F Jo take no thought for to-morrow ; not to lay up for 
Wo W urſelves treaſures on earth ; 'not to labour for the 


7 0 3 eat which periſheth, and the like : which, far from 


1 us all attention to the neceſſary cares of the 
: World, can be underſtood only as admonitions to give 
Pur ſupreme eternal intereſts the firſt place in our af- 


Is; 
SID 


on We Prayer of Agur Serm. VII. 9 9 
fections; to let all temporal cares be only of inferior 
conſideration, and not to ſuffer them to exclude the Ar 
more important concerns of futurity. The example en 
in the text may direct us to requeſt a moderate portion * 
of the conveniences of life: Give me neither poverty nor ard 
riches, feed me with Food convenient for me : leſt T be Full, 1 Tm ; | * 
and deny thee, and fay, Who is the Lord? or leſt'T be 
poor, and ſteal, and take the name of my God in vain. I *« 
I fhall, x4, conſider the meaning and import of this rei 
petition ; and, 2dly, the dangers and diſadvantages 
which, in a moral or religious view; attend the two ex- 11 
tremes of affluence and 3 which are here de- 0 
precated. 0 8 3 
The words in'the text, liave ſometimes been ſuppol. | 
ed to be a- petition for a middle ſtate” of life; one, 
equidiſtant from the extremes of poverty and opulence, 
and leaſt expoſed to the temptations and ſeducements 
which are peculiar to each; Such a ſituation may 
perhaps be generally eſteemed moſt eligible, whether 3 
we would wiſh to TORE a virtuous or a ae ate| 01 | L | 
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ook ins of the general 91 un 400 to o the . | 5 | 4 F 
welfare of individuals. He affigns' our ſtation: it is = = 
our duty to conform to it. A middle ſtate” of life 1 * 
cannot be a proper ſubject of all mens petitions to 
Heaven; for human life requires a diſtinction of ſta - ©. 
tions. In ſociety! there muſt be ſabordination. It ̃ © 
muſt be the province of ſome to preſide? and govern, BE 
and the duty of others to ſubmit and ſerve: for the . A 
political, like the natural body; cannot ſubſiſt without 
a variety of members, employed in different functions ; 
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bm. VII.  confidered, and explain d. 6x, 


| | ind, offices, ally dependent, and all -co-openating 
4 "i conſpiring to the preſervation and health of the 
Frhole. Whence it follows, that the petition in the 
ext cannot be underſtood to propoſe one fixed ſtand- 
ard or meaſure. of fortune, as the proper object of every 
wu 1 man's deſires, or the proper ſubject of his prayers; but 
"be 2 may mean only ſuch a competency, ſuch a conveni- 
| 7 | ent proportion of temporal lupphes, AS is 3s nien to our 
is Ecpeaive ſtations. | 
And it is a moſt reaſonable requeſt we may all make 
2 . God ; not that he would place us all in equal rank 
of life, in which caſe ſociety could not ſubſiſt; but 
1 f that he would vouchſafe us ſuch a meaſure of tempo 
of. ral good things, as is accommodated to the ſtation we 
"i 3 4 are to fill, and the dependents for whom we are to Pro- 
ce. vide —Kkiches, poverty, or competence, are relative 
nts 2 7 terms, and cannot be accurately fixed without refer- 
| . ence to our condition or ſituation. in the world. What 
MY 1 | is affluence and abundance in one ſation of life, may 
| 1 only be a competence, or indigence, in another. The 
I naeceſſities and wants of men muſt conſequently vary ; 
e not only their imaginary, but their real wants; not 
only ſuch. as, by ambition, avarice, or luxury, they 
create to themſelyes, but ſuch as riſe out of their fi- 
tuation and character. He whom his Maker has ap- 
to pointed to the loweſt offices of life, to go forth to his 
Fa 5 | work and to his labour until the evening ; doomed, | 
i: 8 19 Ake our firſt parent, in the ſweat of his face to eat his 
mm, bread; when he petitions Heaven to give him the 
he . ; food convenient for him, may mean no More than to 
AA the enjoyment of health and ſtrength, and the di- 
Vine bleſſing upon the labours of his honeſt induſtry. 
by, 4 
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But he to whom birth, or fortune, or, more properly 7 ; F 


Providence, has allotted pre-eminence and diſtinction, 9 'f 
may by the ſame petition be underſtood to requeſt ſuch 
a portion of wealth, as will with decency ſupport his b rec 
authority and character, will correſpond to the de. 
mands of his ſtation, and ſupply him with ſuch means a a 


of liberality and beneficence as it requires from him. 


In this ſenſe, therefore, the petition in the text may 5 * 


be applicable to general uſe, and ſuited to all orders 


and diſtinctions of men. 


And this medium between ſuperfluity ad want; A e 
which we are here inſtructed to pray for; this compe- * 4 
tency, this food convenient for us, neither above nor 4 1 
below the demands of our tation ; is not only pro- 1 # 
ductive perhaps of as much happineſs as life can ſupply, il 
but is alſo moſt eligible, conſidered in a religious view; 9 | 


as may appear by obſerving, 2dly, The moral diſad- 


vantages which attend the two extremes of affluence 9 


and indigence deprecated in the text. 


And, iſt, Let us obſerve the moral diſadvantages "1 


attending affluence. Various vices, certain it is, are 


apt to take root and flouriſh in the rich ſoil and ſun- 


ſhine of proſperity and affluence,” which would never 8 
ſhoot up, or would ſoon wither and die, in the ſhade * 


of indigence, or in the rigorous ſeaſon of adverſity. 


Amidſt the numerous temptations of opulence, many 


have loſt that integrity which they would have pre- 


ſerved and held faſt in an humbler ſtation. Many have 


abandoned themſelves to the indulgence of irregular 
paſſions, merely becauſe they had the means of indul- 
gence in their power. Riches particularly tempt us to 
forget our Maker, and to ſay, Who is the Lord? In the 


u. vn. al- Aan. ae a & 
. 5 Fr of proſperity, when we are receiving a continued 
4 'F acceffion of favours from the bounty of Providence, 
| 3 WM | "oF is then we are leaſt apt to conſider from whom we 
Tv ſeceived, and to whom we are accountable for them. 
ve are moſt unmindful of Gop, while he is giving us 
In things richly to enjoy; and pay the leaſt acknow- 
1 Pagments to his n when we eee it the 
1 Poſt. 

— | On the other band, a 8 and 1 feeling of want is a 
2 1 lonſtant monitor, ever reminding us of our depend- 
9 74 knce, ever calling upon us to look up to Him by whoſe 
5 4 roodneſs and mercy we ſubſiſt. Whilſt our cireum- 
1 ances are only equal to the character we ſuſtain, and 
1 Kdjuſted to our rank and condition of life, the care of 
Heaven is viſible in the ſucceſſive ſupplies we receive. 
[ 4 Ponſcious of our own weakneſs, of the various acci- 
| } Wents by which our labours may be defeated, and of 
I e need we have of the aſſiſtance and favour of Go, 
9 4 e are led to contemplate and acknowledge our de- 
7 bendence on Him, to aſcribe every ſucceſs to his con- 
4 1 urrence, and every eſcape to his protection. Every 
= Þfiection upon the mercies we have received, the dan- 
ers we have eſcaped, and the difficulties we have 
5 of vercome, in our journey through the world, ſuggeſts 
F ; d us how wonderfully Gop has e and brought 
1 a s on in our way. 
i Tnis ſenſe of dependence cd creates in us an 
| Lale to offend, and an inclination to ſerve and 
. Weaſe Him. But he whom affluence exempts from 
F 4 he apprehenſions of want or danger, has not the ſame 
Inducements to conſider the need he has of the divine 
1 Wiltance, Truſting to > APPEATADCES, and. ſecure, as he 
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jeſs aoncerned to ſalicit the favour af Providence. if 


thoughts the conſideration of that Being from when 
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 allliCtions ourſelves, to be leſs diſpoſed to feel for others. [. 0 9 | 


_ ence, which invites to a variety of pleaſures, and 1 in- | 4 20 


Ta | 


Senn, vn 
May iflatter himſelf, in an independent proviſion, bei 


When thy herds and thy flacks multiply, and thy fer cu 
thy gold is multiplied, and all that thou haſt is muttiplicd ; 
then bexware, (ſays Moles to the Iraelites, Teſt thy tran 
be difted up, and tbau forget the Lord thy God. Anvidt 
the fulneſs of plenty, we too often excludle from out 


"A k 


we neceived it; are too apt to truft an our goods, and 
boaſt in the multitude of our riches; to ſay 25 70% = 
Thou art my hope 5 and, with the rich man in the nl 2 FJ Kcie! 
rable, Soul, thou baſt much goods laid up for u Near; 9 3 ith 
take thine eaſe. 5 3 The 
Thus, affluence or riches, multiplied vryook the exi- t eſe 
gencies of our ftation, withdraw and alienate the heart || N 4 In 
from Gon, and render us inattentive to the duties «lf 7 3 
religion, by removing or weakening the foundation «| 
religion, a ſenſe of our dependence on the providence 
and protection of Heaven. b 
But further : Opulence tempts us to be as forgetful 1 u 
of our neighbour as of our Gop ; and, by not buffering 1 


They who have ſmarted under the rod of affliction, are | 1 4 3 | 
obſerved to be moſt ſuſceptive of tenderneſs for the af | 5 
fliced, moſt diſpoſed to feel and relieve their ſorrows. | 
Affliction humanizes and ſoftens the heart, and gives it | 
a taſte for the ſerious pleaſures of charity and vity. I 

But this amiable diſpoſition is counteracted by aſl 5 


elines us to ſhun whatever may interfere with 60e 
purſuits. 


- But here we muſt obſerve, that all indeed do not 


mp « 5 terns and W | 65 
: L L 5 Lield to the temptations of riches. There are n 
* F xceptions; many who, in the midſt of affluence, are - 
neither unmindful of their Gop, nor their neighbour ; 
1 7 1 any who make a virtuous and laudable uſe of that 
hiſtinction which riches create, and add largely to their 
Von, by generouſly Nee neg to the Aren of 
* ſthers. g | 
4h adly, Poverty, or the want of the actes and 
nd if 4 fonveniences of life, has likewiſe its moral diſadvan- 
ages and dangers. Of theſe indeed mankind are ſuf- 
4 2 Wciently ſenſible, and need no exhortations to concur 
42 I With the fupplicant of the text in this part of his prayer. 
; The moral dangers attending poverty, are expreſſed in 
t eſe words; let T be poor and ſteal, and take the name 
> | 1 Vny God in vain: that is, left I be tempted to ſupply 
1 ny wants by unlawful methods, by fraud, injuſtice, per- 
wh and the like; crimes which poverty may in ſome 
egree extenuate, but cannot excuſe. For we ought 
F ; 9 d know with the Apoſtle, both how to be abaſed and 
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u to abound ; to acquieſce in all the diſpenſations of 
Providence; to let the will of Heaven be ours; and 
I retain our integrity, when we have loſt every _ 
E | ſe. | 
Let the temptations in a ſtate of ti it nat 
e diſowned, are urgent, and too often prevail. When 
man finds himſelf conſtrained to deſcend from his 
1 38 ation and take a lower place, and to ſuffer all the per- 
' ps unpitied hardſhips and afflictions attendant on 
ch a change, it requires a peculiarly right frame, and 
£2 : Ippy diſpoſition of mind, to ſubmit with patient for- 
WEtude to ſuch humiliation, and to reject every gainful 
E-optation that offers to corrupt. If any — 


E 
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though fraudful, expedient ſhould offer to relieve his EA 
neceſſities, human weakneſs will be ſtrongly urged 
with the unjuſt ſteward in the goſpel, to provide a dil. 
Honeſt ſubſiſtence at the expence of his integrity. 
Here, too, however, there are many exceptions 7 
many who preſerve an invariable ſenſe of duty, and ME 
hold faſt their integrity amidſt the preſſures of the nar. 1 as 
roweſt and moſt diſtreſsful circumſtances, 8 
If, then, both the extremes of affluence and a. 5 is 
gence are thus dangerous, and often fatal to virtue; 7 - | 
the food convenient for us, and adjuſted to the exigen- 1 1 
cies of our ſtation, which the example in the text re- =—_ 
commends, will. he the proper ſub £e of our n „ 
te enen ui 
But notwithſtanding the pec lar temptations at- 4 
tending the different ſtates of affluence and indigence, 
certain it is, that as no circumſtances of fortune can 
make us virtuous and good without our own inclina. 
tion ; ſo, in no circumſtances 1s virtue impracticable, #3 
if we are well diſpoſed to it. We may be wicked in £1 
that medium of convenience preſcribed: to our deſires | 
in the text; or we may preſerve the ſame equal i inno- 7 : 
cence, howeyer our circumſtances may vary into either .M : | 
of the extremes. Poverty may produce in us an affec- 
tion for things above; may give birth to the humble Ml 
virtues of patience, induſtry, meekneſs, reſignation; 
and, amidſt the exuberance of wealth, we may exert WW; 
humanity, benevolence, charity, and be rich in good 
works. The poſſeſſor of riches may become the pa- 1 
tron of virtue, by lending it his authority and exam- Wn 
ple; and is enabled to imitate in ſome meaſure the be: n 
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=... neficence of his deren uber and to ſupply the | 
place of Providence to his fellow-creatures. 

WS The text may further remind us, that as we are the 
b. ereatures of Gop, we are the dependents alſo on his 
pvrovidence: that to him we ſhould ever look up for 
N 5 protection: that all events are in his hands: that they 
receive their exiſtence from his appointment or permiſ- 
gion: that he 1s never inattentive to the wants of his 
5 1 —__ ſervants ; never neglectful to adminiſter relief, 
3 1 the meaſure 5 method which his wiſdom judges 
If Sto be moſt expedient. 

. Theſe ſentiments will lead us to an uncomplaining 
Pp 4 Y covmition to his appointments, and an equal reſigna- 
1 tion in all conditions. Are we poor? Have we but a 
at- Z W fender portion of the good things (as they are called) 
ce, of this world? If we cannot by lawful methods ad- 
Vance our ſtation, let us conſider it as the poſt which 


2 a 
4 88 25 


Na- BD the has allotted us. And as it is far beyond human 
ble, f Ka E wiſdom to determine what rank or condition of life 


5 would upon the whole be beſt for us, let us acquieſce 
ires| ; Win the appointment of our Creator, and piouſly believe, 
mo- 1 that the ſtate aſſigned us by him is the beſt, if we are 
cher eaareful to make the beſt uſe of it. We have ſufficient 
Jec- 4 grounds to believe, that in all his apparently unequal 
able 3 7 distributions, in all his providential appointments, he 
on; i i has the good of his creatures in view, and places them 
xert in higher or lower fituations, according as they appear 
ood Javourable to their attainment of future happineſs. He 
pa- formed the conſtitution of the ſoul, and beſt knows to 
cam T what moral diſorders it is liable, what regimen will be 
de: Hh ba conducive to its everlaſting health : and the pre- 
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feriptions of his providence; we may be aſſured, a are al. 
ways ſalutary, though ſometimes ſevere. 

On the other hand, if riches increaſe, ſet not your 
hearts upon them; remember always from whom they 
are received, and for what ends beſtowed: not to ſupport 
indolence; not to equip the vain, nor pamper the luxu- 
rious; not for avarice to hoard, or profligacy to ſquan- 
der. They are given by the Supreme Proprietor with 

a merciful intention to render us the inſtruments of his 
mercy, the diſpenſers of his bounty, the channels 


through which his proviſion for the poor ſhould paſs; 2 


and to adorn and enrich us with benevolence and libe- 
rality in its way to the relief of their indigence; by 
which means wealth, which often corrupts the heart, 
and multiplies the incentives to vice, may be turned 
into an occaſion of. the happictt | and moſt © 
virtue, 

Though God, the common parent of le creatures, i 
no reſpecter of perſons; though his mercy is over all 
his works; and his equal care extends to all: yet he 
appears to have diſtributed with a very partial and un- 
equal hand his temporal ſupplies, of which ſome are 
altogether deftitute, while others ſeem to riot in too 
_ ample a profuſion. The deſign of which was, doubt- 

leſs, to conſtitute the rich his ſtewards for the poor, 

and through their hands to convey his bounty to 
them. For which reaſon, no man's riches or poſleſ- 
fions are ſo much his own, but that the neceſſitous 
and indigent haye ſome equitable claim to ſhare in 
them. | 


In a word, whatever may be our allotment 1 in the 


world, let us be piouſly grateful to Heayen for the 
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bleſſings we enjoy; let us endeavour to deferve thoſe 
we want; and let it be the chief object of our atten- 
tion, by a wiſe and virtuous uſe of the temporary trea- 
ſures or poſſeſſions intruſted to us in this life, to ſecure 
the eternal poſſeſſions of the next, and to lay up for our - 


lues ireafures in heuuen. Fs 
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SERMON VII 


Cauſes of Propenſity to peculiar VICxs. 


HB. Xil. I. 


Let us lay afide every weight, and the fro which doth 2 
. _ eafily bees Us. 


'HE Apoſtle having i in the preceding chapter dif. 
played the influence and efficacy of religion, as 


exemplified in the lives of the ſaints of former times, 
proceeds in this chapter to an application of his diſ- 
courſe, and to admoniſh us, after their example, to run 
with patience the race that 1s ſet before us, and to lay 
aſide every weight, i. e. every criminal inclination and 
affection, which will otherwiſe, like a weight, retard 
us, and prevent our reaching the goal. Agreeably to 
which, by the ſin which doth ſo eaſily beſet us, muſt be 
_ underſtood, any particular paſſion, any favourite vice, 
which cleaves to our affections, and, like a long gar- 
ment wrapped about us, may entangle us in our Chriſ- 
tian race. We are required, therefore, to put off this 
particular vice, as racers did their garments, in order to 
run without impediment, ſo as to obtain the heavenly 
Prize. 
Every human mind ſeems to have ſome peculiar 
character impreſſed upon it, ſome predominant inclina- 
tion, ſome natural propenſity, which, we may preſume, 


N * 
e vm Propenfty to peculiar Vices. 71 
. | leads to what the apoſtle meant by the fin that fo eaſily 
WE beſets us. 
1 In this diſcourſe, I ſhall, 1, Point out the principal 
b ö 7 | cauſes of our bias or propenſity to ſome particular 
vice; and, 2dly, Shall obſerve the obligation incum- 
I - bent on us, of endeavouring to lay it afide. 
I. A propenſity to particular ſins may be com- 
1 7 plexional, derived from conſtitutional frame and tem- 
WT perament. From the firſt parent of mankind, an he- 
þ 2 * reditary corruption has been tranſmitted to all his poſ- 
terity: whence it is, that there is not a man that 
5 liveth, and ſinneth not; and that the mind is as ſubject 
co moral diſorder, as the body to diſeaſe. But this cor- 
5 5 ruption, this moral diſeaſe, which infected the whole 
WE human race, does not operate with equal malignity, 
WT nor is marked with the ſame ſymptoms, in all men; 
but puts on various appearances, and differs from itſelf 
in almoſt every individual. Whether this is to be 
WE aſcribed ſolely to a diverſity of texture in the body, or 
to ſome original ſimilitude alſo in the frame of the 
. 0 mind, is uncertain. The fact, however, is apparent, 
tat the general imperfection or corruption common 
W to our nature, is in ſome meaſure diverſified in every 
individual, and diſcovers itſelf in various paſſions and 
propenſions, which we ſeem to bring into the world 
= with us, and are uſually, on all occafions, predonunant. 
7 Our natural frame may render us peculiarly liable-to 
= certain vices, in the ſame manner as to ſome diſorders, 
more than to others. Men are born with different 
propenfities to pleaſure, avarice, ambition, reſentment, 
malice, envy, or the like; Theſe are the produce of 
our nature, the native growth of our corruption They 
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may, indeed, by various methods be cultivated, and ac. 
quire vigour and maturity : but the ſeeds of them ſeem 
to be natural to the ſoil, to ſhoot up ſpontaneouſly in 
the mind; and, in proportion to our negle of them, 
| ſtrike a deeper root, and become ſtill more difficult to 
be extirpated. 1 
Another occaſion of ramanfity to 1 vices 4 1 ation 
is, the power of cuſtom or habit; which is commonly, Z &uſto! 
and Juſtly, reputed a ſecond nature, a kind of new na. 
ture ingrafted upon the former; and i Is often, in its in. 9 7 o pr 
fluence and effects, not much inferior to it. The force ¶Mleaſe 
and influence of cuſtom is very viſible in brute-ani- © judgr 
mals, who are commonly determine by it to a cer- Met th 
tain line of action, and ſeldom quit the tract to which 
they have been long accuſtomed. It 1s the ſame in 
the human ſpecies: we in like manner feel the power 
of cuſtom and habit. Actions often repeated, form 
habits ; and habits approach near to-natural propen- 
fions. Any the moſt indifferent action, which was at 
firſt altogether optional and voluntary, becomes gra- 
dually, by uſe and practice, natural, and almoſt neceſ- 
ſary. By frequent compliance with any vice, we ſuf- 
fer it to acquire an influence which we know not how 
to reſiſt; and then by degrees it aſſumes an abſolute 
dominion : nor is it without many repeated and deter- 
mined efforts, that we can ever reſcue ourſelves from 
its bondage, and regain our liberty. 
Jo this principle of cuſtom or habit, many vices and 
wrong propenſions owe their influence, It is to this 
principle (e. g.) not to nature, that we may aſcribe the 
vice of intemperance. Nature approves moderation; 
delights in temperate enjoy ments; is diſguſted and op- 


'» # erm. VII. to peculiar Vires. + 1 73 
| eded by exceſs. But cuſtom and habit lead men 
5 Neyond the temperate limits marked out by nature, 
nd conduct them by degrees into the extremes of 
; : temperance ; - where, though nature denies them va- 
T Mable and permanent pleaſures, they form to them- 
&1ves ſome that are fantaſtic, and ſubſiſt only in imagi- 
of 8 ſin into which men are led by mere 
bk uſtom, and by nothing elſe, is the common practice of 
rofaning the name of Gop: for to this fin nature has 
Vo propenſity, and offers no temptation ; no ſenſe is 
D Pleaſed, no inclination gratified : and our reaſon and 
udgment muſt always oppoſe and condemn it. Yet 
et this ſin be once admitted, and it will infinuate it- 
ef, and inſenſibly gain ground, and often prevail, 
ven againſt the ſtrongeſt conviction of reaſon, and re- 
4 . | ain unſubdued to the laſt, Cuſtom itſelf becomes: a 
educement in this caſe : the very habit of committing 
© he fin, tempts to a repetition of it; which, like a 
iſeaſe long neglected, becomes in a manner incur- 
WE ble. | | | 
Another occaſion of a bias or inclination to ſome | 
particular vice, may ariſe from our ſituation and condi- 
: 7 ion of life. Every fituation is expoſed to ſome pecu- 
iar inconvenience ; every condition of life to its own 
als. Thus, aſfluence and poverty have each their 
eſpective inducements. And the ſame obſeryation 
Night be extended to the different periods of life, and 
o different profeſſions and employments, which are all 
xpoſed to peculiar temptations, and to their correſ- 

endet vices. In ſhort, our native paſſions and de- 
, Wires, our employments and our pleaſures, our youth 
: jand our age, example, faſhion, and the like, have all 
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an influence in leadin 8 us to ee e peculiar and * 
minant vice. TY #4 
II. Having thus pointed out the edeipel cauſes oi 
our bias or propenſity to the ſin which eafily beſets u 
I ſhall next proceed to conſider the obligation incu. Wi 
bent on us, of endeavouring to correct or lay it aſide- 
The greater the propenſity we feel in ourſelves to. 
wards any culpable paſſion or failing, with the mor ric. 


3 
* "Ws 


POPs 


care and vigilance ought we to watch, and with mor: ne 
vigorous exertions to guard againſt it: For no natur 5 1 
or acquired propenſion will acquit us from the impu lf A 
tation of guilt, or be admitted as a good plea for re. b trong 
taining a favourite vice. Our natural conſtitutions ar ¶ourit 
indeed dependent on the will of our Creator, and not 
on ourſelyes. Our circumſtances and ſituations in life 
alſo may be what his providence appointed. But the 
conſequence would be fatal, if we were from thence to 2 
draw this partial concluſion, that we may comply wit 
the temptations which theſe circumſtances lay befor:MiWeligi 
us, and yield to the ſeducements of our temper or ſitu· r 
ation. For whatever trials we may meet with, what. 7. 
ever temptations may aſſault us, an upright and deter- 
mined mind will be armed againſt them, and prepare! 
for the conflict; and we can be under no neceſſity oi 
- yielding, but by our own conſent, and by ſuffering out = dpin 
paſſions to betray the ſuccours of reaſon and religion. 
It will be in vain, then, to apologiſe for our ſins, by 5 
pleading, with our firſt parents, that we were tempted; 
for it is the oppoſing and rejecting temptations i: 
which the ſpirit of religion conſiſts. This is the triali* 
to which our Maker has deftined us ; this the warfare FR 
in which he has appointed us to engage, and in which 


* 


PW cath us to conquer. In human life are 
any conteſts between reaſon and the paſſions. The 
c proof of our virtue is, when in theſe conteſts rea- 
L | n obtains the victory, and ſubdues every paſſion 
at wars againft the ſoul. To obey Gop in matters 
4 ddifferent, where the paſſions form no oppoſition, 
a no temptation invites us to offend, is an eaſy 
rice, and is to offer him a facrifice which cots 
nothing. The only deciſive teſt of duty is, 
hen, in obedience to our Maker, we abſtain from 
oſe fins to which nature or habit has given us a 
rong propenſity ; when we ſacrifice to him our fa- 
4 fourite paſſion; when we offer the beloved of our 
ul upon his altar. It will be in vain, therefore, to 
ge, in vindication of our offences, the propenſities of 
ur natural temper, the power of cuſtom and habit, or 
be he difficulties peculiar to our reſpective ſituations. 
W Difficulties there undoubtedly are in the practice of 
2 eligion ; for this life was intended to be a ſtate of 
rial. In the nature of a moral government of the 
orld, there muſt be proper trials of obedience ; and 
nas been ſuppoſed not improbable, that all intellec- 
ual beings whatever may have been originally created 
Wn a ſtate of trial or probation. Agreeably to which 
155 opinion, the ſcripture informs us, that whilſt ſome of 
op he angels were the ſervants of Gon, and did his plea- 
ure, others there were who kept not their firſt eſtate, 
ut left their own habitation. But be this as 1t may, 
i Bop, we are aſſured, will not ſuffer us to be tempted 
WE boye what we are able. It is in our power to main- 
Wain the authority of reaſon, to oppoſe the corruptions 
ich r our nature, and the dominion of evil habits ; to re- 
| 4 : 
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giſts; they plead for our vices, and miſlead our judg: 
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us ability to perform. 


| guarding againſt the ſin that moſt eaſily beſets us, i 
the difficulty we often find in diſcovering and deted. 
ing it. We ſee few things in this world in a clear and 


, 


fiſt ſeducements from objects without, and temptation 1 
from paſſions within us. This is the proper work and 
buſineſs of religion: this the duty which Gop require 
at our hands; and has therefore, undoubtedly, given 


One great obſtacle, indeed, to ab correQing : 


true light; ourſelves, perhaps, leaſt of all. For thougiM 


we have a power which no creatures in the world bu 


ourſelves poſſeſs, a power of turning our attention in. 9 | 
ward, and obſerving the various inclinations and pro. 
penſfities of the ſoul ; yet ſo inattentive are we, ſo ſel. 3 
dom or ſo ſlightly do we obſerve what paſſes within 2 
us, that we are in a great meaſure unknown to our 
ſelves, unacquainted with our own heart. TT 
Such likewiſe is the prepoſſeſſion in our own favour, = 
ſo flattering the glaſs that ſelf-love holds before us a 


that this alſo prevents us from ſeeing our deformities, 


and marking the true features and complexion of th: MWicw 
mind. Quick-ſighted as we all are to the faults 
foibles of others, we do not, or will not, with the ſame Poun 
facility diſcern our own. Our paſſions are our apolo· 


ment. The covetous man, e. g. condemns diſſi pation, 
voluptuouſneſs, pride, and every other vice, but his own 
avarice, which to him appears in the light of a juſt and 1 ” 
laudable economy and prudence. The yoluptuar 4 
Holds in equal deteſtation and contempt the penurious . 
maxims and manners of the miſer; but partiality to W 
his own pleaſures throws a yeil over Chas guilt, The; 


/ 
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ou roud man may equally diſcern and cenſure tie de- 


and BY bas of both theſe characters; but his own pride, 


ure WS owever faulty, he conſiders only as a proper and be- 
ven 1 doming dignity,” which he aſſumes from conſciouſneſs 
A ff ſuperior rank or merit. And thus men, under the 
> 0 3 Influence of their reſpective ruling paſſions, cenſure 
ad condemn the vices of others; ; but are ene 
partial, to their own. | | 
This may be a monition to us, to coratinine wink the 
Arricteſt caution our own heart, to look well if there be 
ay culpable inclination or paſſion lurking in it, that 


in. re may not be deceived by any flattering reports of 


A 5 t in a true light, the beſt method perhaps would be, 
ion: to diveſt ourſelves of all concern in it; and to 


= elves, but on another perſon. In deciding upon the 
aions of others, we can exclude our paſſions ; we can 
x view their conduct with indifference, and examine it 
Nith impartiality ; we can conſult reaſon, and pro- 
Ts ounce an equal, uninfluenced ſentence. But, in our 
on cauſe, our paſſions and inclinations are all admit- 
ed to plead in our behalf; and our underſtanding is 
Wn a great meaſure under their influence, and hardly 


Wen the partiality in our own favour, that we ſee not 
- Pe deformity of our own moſt offenſive vices, whilſt 
5 Ne can clearly diſcern, and ſeverely cenſure, the leaſt 
i ere foible in another. As ſelf. love, then, is 


6 


o put ourſelves as much as may be out of the queſ- 


| 4 uppoſe, that we are paſſing judgment, not on our- 


9 it liberty to cenſure what they approve. Such is of- 


Ways partial, and ſhows us to ourſelyes in a glaſs 


1 dur character made by ſelf- partiality. To aſſiſt us in 
orming a right judgment of our conduct, and ſeeing | 


— 
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which gives not a true but a flattering likeneſs, i 


might be prudent to transfer our actions to another 


and to obſerve how they look, and whether they ar 1 
becoming in that other perſon in whoſe favour v. 1 

have no prepoſſeſſion. Let us ſuppoſe him in the fam 
ſituation with ourſelves, doing what we find ourſelve 


inclined to do, and confider what opinion we ſhouli|f 1 


form of his behaviour; and then bring it home, ani 
apply it to ourſelves. By this means we may perhap Mi - 
prevent that corrupt influence which partiality and 
paſſion are apt to acquire over our reaſon and unde. 
ſtanding; we may guard againſt ſelf-deception ; may 
obtain a juſt knowledge of ourſelves, and be enabled u 
lay aſide the fin, whether natural or conſtitutional, 9 b 


acquired and habitual, that moſt eaſily, and * Ty 
almoſt W beſets us. 1 


SERMON N. 


On Fairy. nnn 


H xx. x. 38. 
Now the juſt 2 lve by faith. 


"HE firſt inſtructions ; in Chriſtian knowledge i in- 
Pp form us of the importance and neceſſity of 
Mb faith to our eternal happineſs, We are aſſured that 
me juſt ſhall live by faith; and that without it, it is 
z impoſſible to pleaſe Gop. The word faith, in the ſa- 
= cred writings, has different acceptations ; ; and no doc- 
E trine of the ſcriptures has been more miſapprehended, 
= and more obſcured by various miſrepreſentations, than 
= the nature of faith. Without animadverting upon the 
» various errors concerning it, I ſhall conſider it as im- 
WT plying a perſuaſion of the truth of our religion, of its 
: ; | doctrines, its promiſes, and declarations ; and ſhall, in 
mis diſcourſe, obſerve the reaſon. why faith is, in this 
3 ſenſe, indiſpenſably required, and declared to be the 
WT neceſlary condition of ſalvation. 

, It ſeems abſolutely eſſential to the nature, and 
5 neceſſary to the deſign and ſucceſs, of a divine revela- 
W tion, that the meſſenger of it ſhould, upon producing 
ſufficient evidence and proper atteſtations from Hea- 
Ven, infiſt upon an acknowledgment of its truth, as 


% ' n Yew. 1x 


proceeding from that Being who cannot deceive his 


creatures, whoſe admonitions would not be offered wro 
but for our advantage, and whoſe authority cannot be WW rew 
diſobeyed without danger. ela pen 

On the other hand, there would be a mam im. T 
propriety and inconſiſtence in offering ſuch a revela. 1 ſucl 
tion to the world, and at the ſame time declaring, that WW prec 
the reception of it was a matter of indifference ; that MW min. 
it might with ſafety be either admitted or rejected; Ml cert: 


that the one would entitle to no favour, nor the other 1 goſp 
expoſe us to diſpleaſure. A revelation introduced and MW tio: 
propoſed with theſe circumſtances, would hardly in- L- 
vite an examination or inquiry into its credentials; 1 
fince, by the confeſſion of the perſon who offered it, Y 
it might with ſafety be rejected; and conſequently 3 
could not be of importance to the happinefs of man. 1 
kind, and therefore unlikely to be the ſubject of a dl. Ll 
vine interpoſition. 3 

But, 2aly, The principal reaſon why faith is * in- 
diſpenſibly required, and declared to be the condition 
of ſalvation, is, becauſe it is the ſureſt principle of ho- 8 
lineſs, the baſis of obedience, the natural foundation 
of univerſal virtue. The faith ſo ſtrictly required, and 
ſo highly applauded, in ſcripture, is not a mere ac- 
knowledgment or aſſent, but a vital, active principle 
of obedience. Faith is as much recommended and 
approved in ſcripture, as ſin is reprobated and con- 
demned: to the one is annexed the promiſe of eternal 
rewards ; ; the other is prohibited by the ſevereſt de- 
nunciations. From whence it may appear, that faith 
is, in the ſcriptural idea of it, utterly irreconcileable 
and inconſiſtent with fin : : for, otherwiſe, what mult 


% 


be 1 fate of thoſe WhO behere right, and live 
WS wrong ; and would, conſequently, be entitled to the 
WT rewards of faith, and yet incur the condemnation and 
I penalty denounced to diſobedience ? : 2 
WW The faith, therefore, required in ſcripture, muſt be 
WT ſuch as includes obedience of heart and life to the 
We precepts of the goſpel, as well as the aſſent of the 
mind or underſtanding to the truths it delivers. And 
1 certain it is, that if the doctrines delivered in the 
1 goſpel be regarded and confidered with due atten- 
ton, they muſt be productive of obedience to its pre« 
WT cepts, and make us in every delpect what we ought. 
to be. 
1 If, for inſtance, we believe in our hearts, and are. 
WT perſuaded of the exiſtence of a Gon, ſupremely pow- 
WY erful, wiſe, and good, poſſeſſed of every conceivable 
bo and poſſible perfection, we cannot but reverence and 
: : adore a nature ſo infinitely ſuperior ; and every ſen- 
Wtiment of our heart muſt pay homage to him. If we 
Happrehend him to be the original of good, the foun- 
ain of mercy, the author of our being, and of all the. 
bleſſings that attend it; the creator and preſerver of 
15 the world, and of all its inhabitants; we ſhall be na- 
Wturally led to acknowledge his goodneſs in all the 
5 expreſſions of worſhip, praiſe, ſubmiſſion, and obedi- 
Wence. If we believe that he ſent his Son into the 
5 world, by his doctrine to inſtruct, by his example to 
0 go before us in the paths of obedience, and by the 
; merit of his death and ſufferings to purchaſe, on cer- 
ain conditions, the pardon of our fins, and an eter- 
wle Waity of happineſs, we muſt, conſequently, think our- 
Uwes obliged to e the procepte of his doctrine, to. 
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imitate the examples of his life, to comply with the 


5 the 
conditions required, and. be grateful for ſo. amazing 
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an expreſſion. of mercy. If we firmly believe that rest 
our bleſſed Loxp has brought life and immortality to In 
light; that, this life ended, we ſhall enter into ano- delle 
ther more important ſtate of being, wherein endleſs LS 
puniſhments await the wicked, and where manſion n 
of eternal bliſs are prepared for the righteous ; a re- Ben 
gard to our future happineſs will concur with a ſenſe lack 
of duty, and co-operate in inviting and compelling us ache 
to the obſervance of religion. 1 and! 
For nothing can more influence the mind, agthing 1 ng q 
can take faſter hold of our nature, or offer more ef. ¶ives 
fectual compulſion to a free and moral agent, than or tl 
the hopes of immortal happinefs, and the fear of Hure 


never-ceaſing mifery. If we were to ſuppoſe the veil 
drawn afide that intercepts the proſpect of a future 
ſtate; if with eyes of fleſh we could look up to the 
throne of Gop, and ſee heaven opened, and all its 5 
glories revealed to view ; it would doubtleſs be utter- 
ly impoſſible for any pleaſures or intereſts of the ” 
world, or for all the concernments of time, to ſeduce f f 
us from the purſuit of ſuch glory. Our whole atten- a 
tion would be fixed on heaven ; that great important 
intereſt would fill our mind; and our whole care 
would be, ſo to paſs through things temporal, as 
finally not to loſe the things eternal. Faith, in ſome 
meaſure, draws aſide this veil, and brings futurity to 
view; ſets before us the joys to be inherited by the 


virtuous; and muſt, in the ſame manner as the real The 
viſion, though with inferior energy, animate us to the us, 


purſuit of virtue and immortality; teach us to deſpiſe 
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7 Wthe corruptions, arid reject the allurements of the 
Wworld; and to attend to the care of our everlaſting 
FT Je, and to 2 wiſe proviſion for eternity. 
n like manner, all the doctrines of the goſpel are 
7 delivered with a view to ſecure obedience to its laws 
3 and precepts; ; as theſe alſo are framed to carry on 
Z and accompliſh the great end and purpoſe of the 
WC rcator in communicating exiſtence, - which is the 
eicity of his creatures. Faith is therefore recom- 
ended in Scripture, becauſe it leads us on to virtue 
Y and happineſs, and lends its friendly aid in conduct- 
' Ing us to the higheſt perfection of our nature. It de- 
Fo ves its value from its utility, and is to be cultivated 
er the fruits it produces. When the Scriptures af 
ore us, that we are ſaved by faith, that we are ſanc- 
ifed by it, and that all who believe are juſtified 
4 from all things; the reaſon of theſe and other fimilar 
W:xpreffions, is, that faith is the natural ground of o- 
Wcdience. It ſaves us not by any peculiar merit in 
# ſelf; but by being the beſt principle of virtue, and 
Sf that holineſs without which no man ſhall ſee Gop; 
uce nd may therefore with propriety be ſaid to be en- 
my E itled to the reward of that obedience which is de- 
Ant 5 ived from it. Faith is not required of us for its own 
are ke, but in order to fome further end; which, if 
jot attained, the mere belief or acknowiedgmeft 
ome hf the principles of religion will not avail,—will 
1 e neither acceptable to Gon, nor beneficial to our- 
Elves. 
The Almighty would not have diſcovered himſelf 
the Blk us, nor have required the belief of his being, his 
S Fi y | 
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providence, or his revelation, merely that we might 
know that there is a Gop, who made and governs the 
world, and has revealed his will to his creatures; but 
that this belief might have its proper effect, and be 
productive of obedience to his laws. Faith, conſider. 


ed abſtractedly from the fruits of holineſs, and good. 
neſs, and charity, will not recommend us to the fa. 2 
vour of Gop. The excellence of faith conſiſts in its . 
being the principle of a good life, and furniſhing the 


beſt motives and incitements thereto, viz. the pro- 
miſes and denunciations of the goſpel. It is a tree 
valuable for bringing forth good fruit; but, when it 


fails of ſo doing, 1s of no value at all. 


We are indeed aſſured, that whoſoever believeth in 1 * 
Chriſt, ſhall receive remiſſion of ſins: but this ex. 9 
preſſion does not imply that remiſſion of fins ſhall be | 
granted to whoever profeſſes a belief in Chriſt ; but 
to him only who has ſuch a ſerious and effectual con- ; | 
viction of the truth of his doctrine, as to make it the 6 


rule of his life and manners. It is integrity and rec- 
titude of life, it is holineſs alone, which can recom- 1 
mend us to the divine favour and acceptance; but | 
as faith is previouſly neceſſary to holineſs, it is conſe- 


quently neceflary in order to obtain the divine fa- 


vour. Without faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe Gon; 5 


becauſe the practice of religion cannot ſubſiſt without 


a belief of its principles: we cannot worſhip Gov, i 


unleſs we believe that he exiſts; nor can we obey his ity. 
will, unleſs we are perſuaded that he has made hi an be 
will known. He that cometh to God, fays the Apoſile 4 this 
(i. e. he who would lead a good life), muft believe tha 
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be ir, and that he 10 the rewarder of them that bo bins d 
Let bim. 

Without faith in theſe ON MAE truths, without 
a ſubſcription to this creed at leaſt, virtuous manners, 
or a moral conduct, can have no ſufficient foundation. 
or though ſome good actions may be performed 
27 from natural temper, from the common propenſities 
8 2 of humanity, without any regard to principle; yet 
the only ſure ground-work of good morals, 1s the 


ro. iWbelief of a Divine Being, and of a future retribution. 


9 RJ He who acts from this principle, acts from a motive 
1 1 4 which nothing can counterbalance ; and may there- 
L fore hold faſt his integrity, and perſevere invariably 
n the paths of virtue, in oppoſition to all ſeduce- 


er- 


11n 
en. 1 ents. 

be He who is not actuated by this faith, may indeed 
but 1 , ccafionally exert ſome virtues, from complexional 
: : benevolence, natural diſpoſition, or intereſted confi- 
erations; but can have no fixed and determined 
F principle of ' goodneſs ; no motive to perform unpro- 
J Witable and diſagreeable duties, or to relinquiſh agree- 
25 able or profitable vices, at leaſt in private, and when 
He eye of the world is not upon him. Unembarraſ- 
4 d, as he thinks, by the obligations and reſtraints of 
eligion, he has no inducement to regard any rules of 
irtue, right, or juſtice, farther than they are con- 
WDucive to his preſent pleaſure, convenience, or ſecu- 
ity. Worldly power, pleaſure, profit, or reputation, 
an be his only aim, whoſe views and hopes terminate 
this world, and who does not believe or expect that 
1 ze will be accountable in another. 
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7 mall now v proceed to offer bas obſervations ſug. 
geſted by the preceding doctrine. | 

1/7, If faith be the ground and foundation of holi. 
neſs, we may hence learn the reaſon of the general 
prevalence of vice and iniquity in the world; Which 
is, a want of faith, or want of attention to the object 
of it. The iniquitous and unjuſt may ſurely be pre- 
fumed not to believe, or not well to conſider, that 


their ſins will bring down upon them the ſevereſt af. 


flictions in another world. They muſt adopt ſome 
errors, ſome fatal deluſions, in order to impoſe upon 
their underſtanding, and vindicate their conduct to 


themſelves. They muſt ſay in their heart, There is ; | 
uo God; or that no future account will be given to 
him of their actions; or that the Scriptures are not 


his revelation; or that his juſtice is not ſo ſevere as 


it is repreſented; or that he does not behold iniquity; 


or will at laſt pardon it, and not execute the inflic. 
tions he has denounced, By theſe, or other ſimilar 
illufions, fin muſt come recommended, before it can 
poſſibly become the object of deliberate choice. 
2dhy, If faith be ſubſervient to holineſs, and derive 


its value from its efficacy and influence ON our man- 


ners, we may hence learn to eſtimate the intrinſic 
value of every doctrine, and to weigh the degrees of 
malignity and danger in particular errors. Doctrines 
are valuable, in proportion to their moral importance, 
or ſubſervience to virtue; in proportion to their in- 


| fluence in inclining us to preſerve in our minds a 


conſtant ſenſe of our dependence on our Maker, and 
of the duties we owe him, and of our obligations to 
obſerve integrity, and Te; and equity, and chart 
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ty in all our dealings. Erroneous opinions, ſo far as 
they are merely ſpeculative, and have no tendency 
to corrupt morals, or to encourage or ſeduce to vice, 
ſeem liable only to the charge of weakneſs. But in 
what degree ſoever they are injurious to virtue, and 
have an immoral tendency, they are in the ſame de- 
gree pernicious to men, and offenſive in the eye of 
Heaven. 
Laſtly, If the end and deſign, the original view 
and intention, of faith, was to lead us to the practice 
of all righteouſneſs and goodneſs, let us not reſt our 
hopes of ſalvation on a bare acknowledgment or be- 
lief of the goſpel, in an ineffectual barren faith, pro- 
ductive of no virtue: but let our faith have its proper 
influence ; let our manners correſpond with our prin- 
= ciples ; and let us live as we believe. For what doth 
v profit, ſays the Apoſtle, though a man ſay he hath faith, 
= and hath not works? Can faith ſave bim? Such faith is 
dead, ineffectual to all the purpoſes of ſalvation ; for 
faith can no otherwiſe ſave us, than by its influence 
on our manners. Integrity of life is the genuine fruit 
of a right faith, as a depravity of morals may be ex- 
peed to be the natural conſequence of infidelity. 
We have good grounds to think we poſſeſs a ſaving 
faith, when our obedience is not defective ; and that 
we are true believers of the goſpel, when we UVE: up 
to its rules. 

On the other hand, whatever creed we . 
whatever church we adhere to, or with whatever ap- 
pearances of zeal we may deceive the world, or our- 
ſelves; yet, if we live in a violation or neglect of the 


precepts and duties of religion, our faith is vain ; 
F uy 
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whilſt we believe, we muſt tremble ; the faith which 
ſhould fave us, will be our condemnation. —That we 

may all poſſeſs ſuch an influential and effectual faith, 
as will produce obedience, and inſure the ſalvation of 
our ſouls, may Gop of his infinite mercy grant ! 


* 
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y Wofuffciency of this World to our e 
and the conſequent Probability of a Future 
STATE. 


CoLoss. 111. 2. 


*. your — on things above, not on things on the 
earth. 


OO great an attachment' to the world and its 

enjoyments, is the ſource of numberleſs diſor- 
lers in human life, and leads us often aſtray from the 
Waths of wiſdom and happineſs : : the Scripture, there- 

Wore, often exhorts us to rectify our opinion of the  * 
; World, to call off our affections from its pleaſures, and 
T1 o direct them to objects of a far higher and nobler 
Pature, things celeſtial and eternal. To this end, I 
Hall conſider, I/, How little reaſon we have to place 
Hur affections ſolely or principally on this world and 
Ws enjoyments ; and, 2dly, Shall obſerve, that from 
he deficiency and imperfection of all worldly enjoy- 
Pents, we may infer our future happier exiſtence. in 
8 other ſtate. 

: I. The wiſeſt of men, who tried every ae. pur- 
. ed every plan of pleaſure that deſire could ſuggeſt, 
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experiments with this concluſion, that all ir vanity and 
 wexation of fpirit. And indeed a wiſdom and experi. 


and was poſſeſſed of every advantage that might he 
ſuppoſed to favour his purſuit, finiſhed his courſe of 


ence much inferior to that of Solomon, might ſuffice iÞ 
to ſhow, that earthly pleaſures are defective, are not 
commenſurate to the defires and capacity of the 
ſoul; and that true happineſs is not here to be found. 
On the contrary, the Scripture aſſerts, that man is bor 
to trouble ; and nature and experience but too well 
confirm the aſſertion. * 
But as it is always with reluctance we admit un- 
welcome truths, we are always willing to form, there. 
fore, a favourable idea of human life; and in the v. 
fions of hope and fancy, we form plans of happinef find 
which we can never execute. Though deceived by the) 
paſt pleaſures, we give credit to the future, and live | fron 
in perpetual expectation of what we never obtain. F fact 
Urged by an inextinguiſhable thirſt of happineſs, MM neſs 
never fully gratified with what we have, we are al. 8 
ways looking forward to ſomething we have not ; E. enjc 
ſomething that imagination preſents to us at a dil. eve 
tance, and tells us will effect the completion of ou den 
wiſhes. Thither then we direct our ſteps. But when, terr 
by much toil and labour, perhaps, we have made ſome its! 
progreſs, and have overcome various obſtacles, and are 
almoſt reached the object of our hopes, ſome accident ¶ ſati 
always interpoſes, ſomewhat always ſteps in, and 
ſtands in the way between us and happineſs, and 
prevents either the attainment of what we had in 
view, or the enjoyment we expected in it. A IS a 
SUD. Es Vet 
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Such is the lot of human life, either to be debarred 
5 from our wiſhes, or, if we are permitted to ſueceed in 
them, to find, by a comfortleſs experiment, how little 
a ſucceſs contributes to our happineſs; to find, that 
what we have been purſuing, borrowed its chief va- 
lue from the miſtakes of imagination ; that our paſ- 
Ak bad over-rated it; that the pleaſure of the ac- 
EY quiſition gradually diminiſhes, and wears off with the 
W novelty of it; and that no ſooner have we obtained 
| one wiſh, than we begin to form another. If one de- 
fire is gratified, another ſucceeds ; ſomething unat- 
= tained ſtill engages us in a freſh purſuit ; and we run 
an endleſs race for a prize we never win. Thus, 
Es mankind go on ſeeking what they cannot find, or 
finding what they ſought to be but illuſion when 
they approach it. We yary our plan, and wander 
from project to project; but meet the ſame diſſatis- 

faction, and are at laſt, perhaps, farther from 
neſs than at our firſt ſetting out. N 

Such is our nature, and the nature of all worldly 
enjoyments, that we can neither ceaſe to purſue, nor 
ever find the felicity we expected in them. Provi- 
dence, doubtleſs for wiſe ends, has thought fit to in- 
termix human life with good and evil; to tincture all 
its pleaſure with a degree of bitterneſs: the pureſt 
are not unmixed; the beſt may ſatiate, but cannot 
ſatisfy. 
But ſhould we admit that the ine of the world | 
have (what they are far from having) all that we fancy | 
to be in them ; were they valuable as imagination 
is apt to repreſent, and our paſſions to believe them; 
yet he who enjoys the greateſt happineſs, wants one 
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happineſs more,—a ſecurity for the future of what he 
poſſeſſes at preſent. For ſuch is the precarious te. 
nure of all earthly poſſeſſions or pleaſures, that we can 
ſcarcely call them our own. 
perty of any thing here below, in this region of ac. 
cidents and uncertainty. Many of us may by ex- 

perience know, that almoſt every fleeting year car. 
_ ries away with it ſome portion of our pleaſure, ſome 
enjoyment, ſome friend perhaps, ſome object of delight, 
ſomewhat which we have been accuſtomed to confi- 
der as conſtituting a part of our happineſs. Our pleaſures 
like ourſelves, are all tranſitory and mortal ; and, ſhort 
as life 1s, yet we often ſurvive them all. 
But were the enjoyments of the world in their na- 
ture ſtable and permanent, is there not yet an irre- 
verfible decree which muſt make them ceaſe to us? 
If they do not make themſelves wings and flee from 
us, muſt not we by neceſſity of nature forſake them?— 
we who are hourly haſtening to a diſſolution ; when 
the world and all its enjoyments, with regard to us, 
come to an end! Life itſelf is as uncertain as any 
of its pleaſures. We are frail and mortal, as well 
as all things about us mutable and periſhing. When 
we have with much labour, perhaps, and long per— 
ſeverance, collected the materials of enjoyment, and 
formed a plan, and laid a foundation, and built, as 
we think, a durable ſtructure, the laſt enemy comes, 
and by him the beſt built fabric of human rappies 
is laid in the duſt. 

If, then, the enjoyments of the world are thus 
defective; if the purſuit is anxious, the poſſeſſion un- 
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ſatisfying, the tenure precarious ; where is the wiſdom 


Stability 18 not the pro. | 
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germ. X. to our Happineſs. TY 93. 


” of ſetting ſo high a price upon them? Why do we 
ay out all our time and care upon ſhadows and illu- 
& fons ? Why ſet our whole affections upon enjoyments 
£ that are often ſought in vain, are vain when found ; 
| > that can neither ſatisfy us while we live, 'nor ſave us 
; from the hand of death, and muſt ſoon either forſake 
15 or be forſaken „„ 

W Which leads me to obſerve, 

Hl. That from the defects and imperfections of all 
earthly enjoyments, we may infer our future . 
exiſtence in another ſtate. 

ze häppineſs of mankind, we have the ese 
5 reaſon to believe, was the original deſign of the Cre- 
X ator in giving them exiſtence. We can conceive no 
other purpoſe worthy of him in his plan of creation. 
lf this purpoſe does not now take effect, may we not 
be aſſured, that it will be accompliſhed hereafter? 
lf our heavenly Father does not beſtow on us his 
Z children our portion of felicity in this world, may 
T we not infer, that he reſerves this inheritance for 
5 another ſtate? May we not hope, that if we are 
vel E not prodigal children - If we are not undutiful to ſo 
kind a Parent; if we make it our care to ſerve him, 
3 and not at any time tranſgreſs his commandments ;— 
may we not hope, that we ſhall be ever with him: 
Wand that all that he has, all the happineſs he can 
| peſtow, will one day be ours? 

lmperfect, and far inadequate to the capaiien and 
2 deſires of the ſoul, are all the enjoyments of this 
world. To man alone, of all creatures upon earth, 
Ws denied a happineſs commenſurate to the full extent 
Wot his powers. Nature ſeems to have made ample bor 
; 4 


x \ 
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viſion for her other children, and beftowed on them 
all the enjoyments their appetites crave. Man a. 
lone, though ever in purſuit, is never in poſſeſſion of 
happineſs. Impatient amidſt all he can acquire, he 
is ever (in imagination at leaſt) making excurſions in 
ſearch of ſome higher felicity, higher indeed than 
either Nature or Providence will here permit him to 
poſſeſs. Why, then, was man ſo formed as never 
to acquieſce in his portion here below ? why created 
with capacities ſo extenſive, for enjoyments ſo limit- 
ed ? or for what end were implanted in him defires 
greater than the world can ſatisfy ? Not, ſurely, to 
mock his expectations, and diſquiet him in vain ; not 
merely to make a ſuperfluous addition to other trou- 
bles to which he is born. Theſe defires and capa- 


cities the Divine Wiſdom has doubtleſs ſuited to our 


condition, and planted in the nund for ſome wiſe and 
good end: and they ſeem meant to point out an 
hereafter ; to indicate the immortality of our being ; 
to intimate, that this world was not deſigned to be 


the ſcene of our felicity ; that Gon hath better things 


in reſerve for us; that we ſhould look, therefore, be- 
yohd the world, to another ſtate, where thoſe deſires 
will not be in vain, where he will fill up the mea- 
{ure of our capacities; and Himſelf, who is bound- 
leſs as our deſires, will be the object we ſo much 
long for. 

Such ſhould ſeem to A the divine intentions inti- 
mated in the frame of our nature. Were this world 
indeed the laſt, as well as firſt, ſcene of our exiſt- 
ence; were man created for no better purpoſe than 


to employ for a few years his {kill and care in the 
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* . ſupport of a frail body, which no care or ſkill can- . 
\ WE ave from corruption; to engage in the vain purſuit 
of . of happineſs, which he can neither ceaſe to defire, 
e nor has power to attain ; and were he then to return, 
n and mix for ever with the duſt from which he was 
* Z formed were theſe the purpoſes, this the end of 
to his being, might we not complain of Nature's un- 
kindneſs? Might we not expoſtulate with our Crea- 


er 
ed . tor in the language of the Pſalmiſt, Wherefore haſt 
it Z thou made all men in vain? Had the Almighty no 
es 3 farther view in our creation than a ſhort ſubſiſtence 
to Z in this world; were the enjoyments of this life, ſuch 
ot 3 as they are, all we muſt be permitted to taſte ; and 
u- YE were all our hopes and proſpects to terminate in the 
a. {grave ;—it would be hard to reconcile this procedure 
ar 1 with infinite wiſdom and beneficence; hard to ſay 
nd to what end we live here, were we not to live here- 
an after. Unhappy indeed would be the lot of human 
g; z nature, if, after our voyage in this turbulent ocean 
be of life, after a perhaps tempeſtuous paſſage, we are 
18 3 never to make the land of everlaſting reſt, never to 
ze. arrive at the haven where we would be; but were 
_ 1 to periſh in the deep, and ourſelves, and all 
-a- our hopes, to be wrecked and loſt for ever! Too, 
d- 00 wretched a fate this, to be the appointment of 
ch 2 our all-gracious Creator. The Wiſeſt and Beſt of 
Beings, we may be aſſured, would never have ſent 
ti- : jus into the world, only to be born to dangers. and 
xd 1 g troubles we cannot avoid, and to the defires and 
iſt- ; hopes of a felieity we were never to attain; but moſt 
1 5 gcertainly deſigned this world to be introductory to a 


. where thoſe deſires will find — 
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* 8 nher of this World Serm, * 
biete, and white happineſs adapted to the impref. 


flons' he has given to our ſouls will be found. 

Were our preſent life a ſtate of pure unmixed en. 
joyment, tinctured with no ſorrows, unembittered 
with anxieties or fears, we might be tempted to ſuf. 
pect, that this life is our all; that we have nothing 
beyond it to expect; and that the purpoſes of Goy 


with regard to mankind extend no farther. But the 


inſufficiency, the emptineſs and vanity, of all earth. 


1y enjoyments, lead us to another concluſion, and bid 
us apprehend ſome other more important purpoſes of 


his wiſdom. Whatever darkneſs there may be in 
the ways of Providence ; though no human under. 


ſtanding can penetrate the councils of the Supreme 


Being ; though it ſhould be deemed preſumption. to 
ſay what was the preciſe view, the chief and ulti- 
mate object, of Divine Wiſdom in his plan of crea- 
tion; yet of this we may reſt aſſured (if aſſurance 


may in any thing be obtained), that the infinitely 


wiſe and. good Author of nature would never have 
given us being with any view that was not conſiſtent 
with a regard to our happineſs ; and conſequently, 
would never have ſent us into the world, only to be 
amuſed and flattered with viſionary hopes and ex- 
pectations, and to ſuffer much by an inevitable ſuc- 
ceſſion of pains and ſorrows ; and muſt therefore have 
had in view another, better, happier ſtate o being 


when he placed us in this. 


If he had deſigned us for this life only, why is it 
not to the virtuous and good, as happy, and bertel. 
as abſolute Goodneſs might have made it? or why 
did he plant in the mind ſuch hopes, capacities, and 


Jm. X. 5 our Rang ne | 1 A | a,” 97 
deſires, as the world cannot, and Bech A leſs than 
W immortality can, ſatisfy: ? But if this world has a re- 
lation to another, and was meant to be introductory 


ed 5 to it, it might be agreeable to the Supreme Wiſdom 
ul. 5 and Goodneſs to give us thoſe intimations or notices 
"zi | got our. future exiſtence, - All the hopes and intima- | 
oo tions of a future exiſtence that Nature and Reaſon 


fy Revelation happily confirms and eſtabliſhes ; ; 
Wand aſſures us, that we are now only in the infancy 
BF our being ; ; that-we ſhall live eternal ages ; bids 
us. therefore extend. our. views beyond the world, and 


2 IN $ forward to a felicity ſaperior to what it can fur- 
ler- viſh; a felicity equal to our largeſt defires, ineſtimable 
eme in value, and endleſs in duration. | 
x, to ; Let it then be our firſt and principal concern, to 
alti- ö Jive up to the proſpects we have! in view; to live in 
rea· This our preſent ſtate, as we ſhall W wiſh to 
mnce iſhave lived: not fo attentive to the objects of time, 
itely p as to overlook thoſe of eternity ; not purſuing every 
have illuſion, every fugitive phantom or appearance of 
ſtent Wſappineſs, and forgetting that which we confeſs to 
ntly, Me ſupreme. Paſs but a few years, and the world to 
0 be L 1s will be no more ; the ſcene will be changed, the 
| ex- urtain will drop between us and things on earth; 
ſuc· Ind then the conviction muſt come (may it not come 
have Roo late !) that the intereſts, Honours, pleaſures, and 
being ofſeflions of the world, were unworthy of the place 

Whey held in our eſteem ; and that a wiſe proviſion 
is it Mor another more important ſtate of being, to which 
rfect 


Pe gave rere little attention, was infinitely con- 
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be Be gelen 70 our chief object; eternity our 
firſt and great concern: let temporal cares be only 
of inferior confideration. Let our affeQion to the 
world be ſubordinate to the love of Gop; let his fa. 
Four be the ultimate aim and end of all our pur. 
ſuits ; and let a principle of obedience to him give 
laws ped our whole conduct and behaviour 80 we 
hope, that his hand will mercifully guide and con. 


duct us through the preſent ſhort, illuſiye ſcene of 


fleeting images of pleaſure, to the great and lafting 
realities of a future and more perfect ſtate ; wher 
we ſhall poſſeſs the largeſt meaſure of felicity that E | 


our improved capacities can admit, and ſhall dwel 


amidſt Tulnels of } Joy and pleaſures for 8 888 


SERMON. Xl. 


duk of bein Sincerely Renaozors. 


\ 
o 
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I the Cond; and a> him in bee and in truth. 


INCERITY | is the diſpoſition of öl which 
Ez Is alone can recommend us to Gop, and incline 
him to look with an eye of mercy upon the errors 
2 Wand frailties of our conduct. For though Gop does 
Wnot demand perfection from imperfect ereatures , 
b Though he expects neither infallibility in our moral 
Wicterminations, nor impeccability in our conduct; 
Pet he requires the faithful ſervices of a heart conſci- 
: pus only of holy reſolutions and pure intentions : be N 
: | perm us to ſerve him in fincerity and in truth. 
As this diſpofition, therefore, is eſſential to our 
4 ell being; as without it the certain conſequence | 
| ill be, an excluſion from the divine favour, and 
3 From the hopes of future felicity; I ſhall in this diſ. 
Fourſe obſerve, by what marks or teſts we may dif- 
Fover whether we are poſſeſſed of a ſincere piety; 
What we may enjoy its conſolations if we have Fre or 
Eadeavour to acquire it if we have it not. * 


i 
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ib If we would know whether we ſerve God, 
fincerity, let us look with an attentive eye into our 
hearts, in order to trace the true ſprings or principles 
of our actions. If, upon ſuch inſpection, we find 
that our conduct is founded upon ſentiments of duty; 
that the virtues which appear in us are not appear. 


ances only, but proceed from the heart; from a re. 1 
gard to the authority of our Maker; from a grateful ll -. 
ſenſe of his goodneſs and of our obligations; from a tot 
reverential fear of incurring his diſpleaſure ; from rv. 
a delight and complacency | in virtue, or from the ¶ and 
hopes of obtaining theſe eternal rewards which are Not 
promiſed to it: if we act from a ſincere deſign of Wl near 
advancing the honour of Gop, or the welfare of our j A cu 
neighbour ; of cultivatin g harmony and peace, aid- ; hand 
ing the cauſe of piety and virtue, or contributing in N than 
ſome. ſhape to the public happineſs then may we they 
judge our piety to be ſincere, becauſe our, condut Hand 
is founded on religiqus, conſiderations, ſuch as Gon I forme 
himſelf has offered and preſcribed to our obedience. W nite 1 
But, on the other hand, we muſt not think that ¶ ſuppo 
we. ! ſerve Gon in ſincerity and truth,” when any feed t 
worldly conſiderations whatever are at the. bottom from 
of our pretended piety ; when our religion is often- which 
tatious; when, by the ſhow of juſtice and upright: muſt 
neſs, we mean only to lead the world into an opi- Neiples 
nion of our integrity; when we are charitable and Med fol, 
humane, in order to acquire the reputation of that ¶cere. 
character; when we clothe ourſelves With humility, world! 
from the pride of appearing humble; when we prac- ¶ prude: 
tile liberality, munificence, or other popular virtue, them. 


merely to favour the ſucceſs of ſome worldly pro- 
: , I ; 4 : g | 


_ a» Sincerely Relapdots. ror 


to comply with faſhion; or to avoid reproach. In all 


r- religion, without its VO the: form of nn 
N without its power. 

in a moral eſtimate, every adtion e ve places 
eo the account of that principle from which it is de- 
W rived. Intereſted motives and worldly views reduce 


other hand, a right intention gives a value to the 
meaneſt, and turns every thing we do into virtue. 
A cup of cold water, adminiſtered by a charitable 
chan the much richer offerings of thoſe who give that 
former is lent unto Gop, who will repay with infi- 


W nite intereſt every ſuch debt of virtue. St. Paul 


feed the poor, and yet not have charity. He may, 
from oſtentation, or other motives, relieve diſtreſſes 


zht - muſt judge, therefore, of our ſincerity by the prin- 


ed ſolely upon religious principles, our piety is ſin- 
ere. If the virtues that appear in us proceed from 
worldly confiderations, ſuch actions are at beſt but 
prudential, and may bave neither good nor evil in 


tions coincide, and Lon in producing the ſame 
| 6 


k 


W ſuch cafes, let our actions be apparently ever ſo re- 
© ligious3/ yet, as they proceed not from a right prin- 
© ciple, they are only the ſhadows or appearances of 


which his heart never feels nor commiſerates. We 


Neiples upon which we act. If our conduct is found- 


ject; or ain we attend the public ſervice of Go; 'P 


and fink the worth of the beſt actions; and, on the 


q hand, is, in the eye of Heaven, far more eſtimable, i 
they may be ſeen of men. Theſe are offered to men, 


; and will be rewarded with human applauſe ; the 


ſuppoſes it poſſible for a man to give all his goods to 


them. If both virtuous and prudential conſidera- 


102 «nat dei 
actions, and e us to the ſame babes ; as, 
perhaps, in the beſt of men, the lower views of re- 
commending themſelves to the world may occaſion. 
ally mingle with better motives ;- the teſt of our ſin- 
cerity, in ſuch caſes, is defective, as it may be diffi. | 
cult for ourſelves to determine whether duty or inte- 
reſt was the true principle of our actions, or whether 
a regard to duty would have prompted us to the ſame 
behaviour in oppoſition to motives of intereſt. Such 
actions, though they have the exterior form, the 
image and ſuperſcription of virtue, may paſs current 
in the world; yet the purity of them is debaſed, 
and their intrinfic or moral value diminiſhed in 
proportion to the n _ with which pk are 
adulterated. 8 
II. Aden evidence of our en, Gon! in "ny: 
rity is, when we are as careful to preſerve a good 
conſcience as to ſave appearances ; and act with the 
fame integrity in ſecret, where Gop is the ſole ſpec- 
tator of our actions, as when' they lie open to the 
view and obſervation of the world. If a man 1 
truly devout, he will offer up private addreſſes to ho 
Maker, as well as attend his public worſhip ; and] 
will, with the ſame ſtrict caution, practiſe ſelf. exa- 
mination, meditation, vigilance, duties to be tranl- 
ated remote from the eye of the world, between 
Gop and himſelf, as other more viſible duties, to 
which decency, cuſtom, or the fear of cenſure, may 
oblige him. Is he ſincerely honeſt? He will be 
faithful to his obligations and promiſes, though there 
be no witneſs to prove them, and no law to compel] 
performance, If he is ſtrictly juſt, he will take no ſecre 
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ans e of the neceſſity, incapacity, or 
inadvertentè of his neighbour ; nor withhold from 
him his right. however lucrative the fraud, or how- 
ever concealed. If he is truly humane and bene vo- 
lent, he will be as ready to diſtribute private, unſeen 
alms, as to give them openly to the public demands 
of charity. And, by the ſame teſt, the genuineneſs 
of all other virtues may be tried and examined; and 
ve may pronounce them counterfeit and ſpurious, if 
they are not the ſame when no eye but Gop can ſee 
us, as when we act upon the "__ ſtage; __ in be: 
view of the world: 1 
ill. Another evidence 1 our ferving Fg: in Fa 
cerity and truth, is; when we pay an equal regard 
to the whole law; and mean not; by ſelecting ſome 
favourite duties, to compenſate for the habitual vio- 
lation or neglect of others that happen not to fall in 
Vith our taſte and inclination. He who confines his 
regard to ſome ſelect virtues, and is neglectful of o- 
thers which have the ſame claim to regard, muſt 
not think that he ſerves Gop in fincerity ; for, even 
in thoſe inſtances where he appears to obey, he may 
be ſuſþeted to act in compliance, not with the di- 
vine commands, but natural diſpoſition; and not to 
ſetve God, but his own inclination. Religion re- 
quires us to act always from a principle of obedience 
to that Almighty Being to whom obedience is due; 
and this principle will teach us an equal indifcrimi- 
nating regard to all its precepts. No more com- 
mon miſtake in religion, than the ſubſtituting ſonie/ 
part for the whole, and the expectation of compen- 
* for the habitual negle of ſome. diſagreeable 5 
G uh | 


* 


minds are of a religious caſt, who are devout in the 
offices of public worſhip, ſtrict and regular in all ri- 


ſpeak peace to their ſoul, and truſt in themſelves that 


every ſocial obligation; are concerned to conduct 


truth: to be as friendly and uſeful 28 their ſtations 
or abilities permit, and to perform fuch juſt or kind 


They conſider not, that ſentiments and expreſſions 


duties, by a regular attention to others mate ſuited attac 


to our taſte. Some perſons, e. 2. there are, whole 


tual obſervances, attentive to every circumſtance 
which regards the exterior of religion; and from ob- 
ſerving and approving in themſelves this diſpoſition, 


they are righteous, and not as other men are. At 
the ſame time they perhaps conſider not how defec- 
tive they poſſibly are in the weightier matters of the 
law ; how inattentive to moral obligations, to bene- 
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volence, charity, meekneſs, fidelity or other/virtues. from 


Others, again, of a different character, place all re- 
ligion in the moral duties, in a faithful obſervance of 


themſelves by the rules of honeſty, humanity, and 


offices as their various relations to others exact from 
them; yet live as without a Gop in the world, in an 
avowed indifference or neglect of his worſhip; in a 
eontinued courſe of inattention to the Greateſt and 
Beſt of beings, to whom their obligations are infinite, 
from whom they receive every thing, and to whom they 
can return nothing but the obedience ofa grateful heart. 


are much more due to the Supreme Author of every 
good gift, than to inferior benefactors; nor do they 
reflect, that the moſt ufſeful expreſſion of bene vo- 
lence, the moſt beneficial character to mankind, is, 
by an open, conſpicuous, and avowed. regard and 


— 


% 


Fi a to religion, to endeavour nd a flop to 
le that general corruptneſs and diſſoluteneſs of man- 


Wners, that overflowing” of: ungodlineſs, that prevai 1. 
Wing: torrent of iniquity, which, if ſuffered to go on, 
muſt deluge the ore wth n too her for 
charity to believe. 7 La 

Various indeed are os eee wy a en dez 
dience; but, if we would ſerve God in ſincerity, we 


At nuſt pay an univerſal regard to his commands, and 
c- an equal attention to every duty: and thou gh the 
he L. man- may, in ſome inſtances, prevail againſt rea- 


Jon, and it is in vain to expect a total exemption 
from thoſe. infirmities which render a complete uner- 
Wing obedience altogether impracticable; yet we muſt 
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of ot apoſtatiſe from any one duty, nor knowingly and 
ut kvowedly continue, in any ſingle inſtance, to coun- 


teract the divine will. bn 0 

IV. Another evidence of our Gerving e in 2 
eerity is, when we reſiſt and overcome temptations; 
for to ſerve Gop in thoſe inſtances only where we are 
Wot tempted to diſobey, is a very defective teſt of 
Pur integrity. The decifive proof is, when we are 


n a 

and faithful to our duty in oppoſition to ſeducements, 
ite, | and reject every ſolicitation that offers to corrupt us. 
hey We are here placed in a probationary ſtate, where 
art, ur obedience is expoſed to numerous trials and 
ions emptations, numerous as are the views, inclinations, 
very paſſions, and intereſts of mankind. From theſe no 
they Nrondition, ſtation, or circumſtance of life is exempt. 
evo- And hence ariſe various conflicts in the mind be- 
1, is, {Ween reaſon and paſſion, between the affections of 
and 


nature and the principles of religion. If in ſuch 


1 


CH 


conteſts; we find, that [reaſon pf IR Prevail, 
and that inclinations and paſſions are-reſtrained, and 


 gratified only within the bounds that religion pre. 
ſoribes, it is an . af. our virtue 1 ee 


\ 


in the ſervice of Go. mY 

V. The laſt evidence L mall mention * our hen 
ing God in ſincerity is, if, in caſes where we are 
doubtful of the obligation or lawfulneſs-of an action, 
we always ineline to do what appears moſt conform. 
able to duty, what will beſt anſwer the ends of pie. 
ty, and be moſt . to the honour of reli- 
gion. | 

It is intpraticable! to ee a elne in 
all the endleſs variety of circumſtances incident to 
human life. The laws of Chriſtianity. do not, nor is 
it- poſſible they ſhould, mark out, in all poſſible 
caſes, the preciſe bounds of vice and virtue, right 
and wrong; but contain only general precepts and 
inſtructions concerning them. Charity, e. . is a 
principal duty of religion. We are required to do 
good, and to diſtribute ; to give alms of ſuch things 
as we have, and to be merciful after our power: but 
it is not eaſy to ſay when we act up to thoſe. oblige- 
tions; not eaſy to determine the juſt meaſure of our 


liberality, what portion preciſely of our fortune we 


ought to devote to charity, or how far, in many 


caſes, our own good ought to yield and give way. to 


another's. Equally difficult it is to difcern the point 


where temperance ends, and intemperance begins; 


or accurately to mark the boundaries between for- 
giveneſs and reſentment, humility and pride, ſobrie- 
ty and luxury, or any other run and their oppo- 
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ite vices. In all ſuch dubious fituations, where the 
bounds of duty cannot be ſufficiently aſcertained, 
and where we cannot diſcern and accurately deter- 
mine the line which divides right from wrong, law- 
ful from unlawful; it ought to be a ſacred maxim 
7 with us, to give duty the preference to every other 


are conſideration, and to keep on that fide of the houn- 
107, dary where our innocence will be moſt ſecure. No 


divine law has preſcribed how often we ought to of- 
ber up public devotions to Gop. Should we, then, 
be doubtful whether we are ſtrictly obliged to attend 
the duties of public worſhip as often as the practice of 
the church allows an opportunity, and whether every 


t to neglect is criminal; yet it will admit of no doubt, that a 
or is regular attendance on public worſhip is much ſafer with 
lible regard to our future ſalvation; and more conformable 
right to the genius and deſign of religion, than frequent 
and 


omiſſions of that duty poſſibly can be. So alſo an- 
is 2 ger, within certain bounds, is not prohibited by the 


o do laws of religion. We are permitted to be angry, 
1ngs provided we fin not. To what extent, in particular 
but caſes, this paſſion may innocently be indulged, or 
liga: when it becomes intemperate in degree or duration, 
f our WF may be a matter of difficult decifion. Whenever, 


e we therefore, a ſuſpicion ariſes, that our reſentment may 


man) have exceeded its juſt limits, it is obvious, that it will 
ay to be moſt prudent to curb and reſtrain it, and act in 

point {Wl fo guarded a manner as to be ſecure againſt tranſ- 

gins; greſſion. And, in all queſtionable caſes whatſoever, if 
+ for- we ſerve Gop with ſincerity, we ſhall make it -our 

obrie 


| firſt care to enſure- our integrity, and to avoid even 
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doubtful and eee as mich as avowed and ap 
parent guilt. 10004855 1 | 
From theſe various teſts and eee ee 
have been mentioned, we may form a judgment of 
the ſincerity and integrity of our heart. If we acc, 
not merely from ſecular views and conſiderations, 
but from principles of religion, and ſentiments of 
duty ; if we are equally religious in private, where 
Gop is the ſole ſpectator of our deportment, as when 
we appear upon the public ſtage of the world; if we 
end eavour to pay an equal obedience to the whole 
law, and mean not, by a ſtricter attention to ſome 
duties, to atone for the violation or neglect of others; 
if we find that our integrity is determined, and proof 
againſt ſeducements, and that, in doubtful caſes, we 
always take the part which will beſt ſecure a good 
conſcience, and guard againſt every approach even 
to ſuſpected guilt ;—we may conclude, that we obey 
the inſtruction in the text, and that we . * in 
OF and in and Fs S 
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GDP: 1; Prov. iv. 23. 


; Keep thy heart with all r for out of it are : the 
j ire, of l. 


HE. nh in ancient philoſophy, a in ak 

language of moraliſts, is ſuppoſed to be the ſeat 
8 of the foul ; and is uſed. by the ſacred and other 
moral writers, to denote: the deſires, propenſions, paſ- 
| fions, and affeCtions of our nature: And zo keep. the 
beart, fignifies, duly to regulate and govern , _ 
3 paſſions and affections by the dictates of reaſon ;. 

duty, than which, none can be more neceſſary rt | 
eſſential to our preſent peace and future felicity : 
For out of the heart are the ifſues of life :” i. e. 
according as we guard our hearts, our lives will be 

| well or ill conducted; and rendered, in conſequence, 
happy or miſerable. Our happineſs, we may be aſ- 
ſured, muſt depend upon the due regulation and con- 
duct of our paſſions; for if rational beings could, like 
inferior creatures, find their happineſs in implicitly 
yielding to every impulſe of appetite and paſſion, our 
Creator would not have laid us under the obligation 
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ſtficted indulgence of inclination. Self-goyernment 


paſſions; and, 2 By what means this 3 
may be attained. | ( 


Who condemned all emotion of mind, held every 
paſſion to be culpable, becauſe inconſiſtent with that 
. ſerenity of temper, that equal tranquillity of mind, 
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or that ought to be totally extirpated; nor can we 
_ think, that he would form us with paſſions, and then 
require us to be wholly diſpaffionate. This Btaict 


ts, but left us to the free, unre. 


then, or a due ſubjection of the paſſions to reaſon, is 
a duty abſolutely requiſite to our well. being. 

In diſcourfing on which, I ſhall conſider, 1/4, When 
our paſſions become culpable ; 2dly, How mueh our 
happineſs depends on the right government of ou 


I. Let us conflder when our- paſſions become cul. 
pable. One ſect there was of ancient philoſophers, 


which they thought ſhould ever be preſerved. They r 
admoniſhed their diſciples, therefore, to ſuppreſs and tion 
extinguiſh all paſſions, as incompatible with wiſdom, but! 


and unbecoming the character of a rational being. ſubo! 


But this inſtruction was an affected and impracticable differ 
refinement, ill ſuited to the nature of man, who is a circu 
compound of reaſon and «paſſion, Our affection to Ml from 
ſome objects, and averſion to others, are not crea- Ml and 1 
tures of the mind, depend not on our own choice: Over 


they are of Nature's planting : nor can we, by any ff reafo! 


act of the will, lay aſide thoſe innate diſpoſitions, and fectio 


with equal indifference meet health or ſickneſs, plea- ¶ point 
| ſure or pain. 
nitely wiſe and good Being, we cannot ſuppoſe there I far th 


As bur nature is the work of an infi- ¶ they 


are any principles or affections planted in us in vain, 
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doctrine, therefore, ſectns better calculated for hea- 
yen than earth; adapted rather to the ſduls of men 

made perfect, who may be under the fole guidance 
and influence of reaſon, than to the preſent imper- 
W 4 ſtate of our being; as our various affections and 
; paſſions are neceſſary ſpurs and excitements to action, 
and without them we ſhould fink into a . dare 
of indolence and inactivity. FE | 
The paſſions and affections which the Creator: 15 

planted in the human heart, far from being in their 


1ers, nature culpable, were all originally deſigned to have 
very | either our own perſonal good or the good of others 
that for their object, and to be aſſiſting to every virtue; 
und, though they are too generally miſapplied by our cor- 
They ruption, and degenerate into vices. Under the direc- 
and tion of reaſon, they are conducive to the beſt purpoſes; 
dom, but productive of the worſt, when they throw off that 
eing. ſubordination, For a rational indulgence as much 
cable differs from intemperance of paſſion, as the healthful 
o is 2 circulation and gentle current of the blood differs 


from the impetuous tide of a fever, Our | rational 


crea- and moral powers ought always to have dominion 
ice: over the inferior principles of our nature. To qur 


7 Any reaſon all our inclinations, defires, paſſions, and af. 
, and fections, ought to be ſubordinate. It ought to ap- 
plea- point their limits; to draw the line, beyond which 
| infi- MW they ſhould not paſs; to determine when and how 
there far they ſhould be gratified, and where and in what 
vain, meaſure reſtrained. If we reflect upon the ſeveral 
n we affections and principles of the mind, we ſhall per- 
d then N ceive, that reaſon is by nature appointed ſuperior to 
Stoical I the others, and deſigned to ſuperintend and govern 


them; ſo that we may ſay of reaſon,” what the Pſal. 
miſt ſays of the Author of reaſon, It is ſet on the throne 
| that judgeth/right.' Its natural and. rightful place in 

the mind, is of that ſuperiority to all our ons 
and of. abſolute, dominion over them. 

So near and intimate, indeed, to mankind . 
and) ſuch is its ſovereign and natural authority, that 
a deliberate purpoſe to oppoſe, its government is hard. 
ly-poſſible.” Even when moſt ſolicited and importuned 
by. paſſions, ſeldom can we deliberately and avowed- 
ly oppoſe reaſon, without many painful ſtruggles to 
evade the force of conviction, and reconcile ourſelves 
to the guilty practice. But whenever we ſuffer pal. 
ſions to oppoſe or evade the authority of the higher 
powers of reaſon and conſcience, they betray us intoa 
wrong conduct; may lead to every thing that is crimi- 
nal, and involve us in the deepeſt guilt. For paſſion, be 
it remembered, is no good apology for wrong conduct. 
We all ſtand accountable for the uſe of our reaſon; and 
where reaſon points out to us good and evil, if we 
chooſe the latter, we doubtleſs appear guilty in the 
eye of our heavenly Judge. In this caſe, it will be 

in vain to apologiſe by pleading paſſion in our de. 
fence : for the very intention of giving us reaſon was, 
to enable us to conduct and govern our paſſions; and 
the acting from the influence of any. paſſion, in op- 
poſition. to the dictates of reaſon, is the very iniquity 
that religion prohibits and condemns. To plead pal- 
ſion, then, i in-our defence, is to plead our. guilt in 
our own. vindication ; is at once to ackndwledge and 


bin e ctimet. ct. 
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1 1s. indeed no eaſy taſk for * 10 maintain its 
fovergignty, and to reduce and keep the paſſions in 
due ſubjection. They are turbulent and ſeditious 
ſubjects, that often throw off all obedience, and mu- 
tiny and rebel againſt the power that has a natural 


tz 


on, and rightful dominion over them. But though wWwe 
hat cannot wholly extirpate or ſubdue, yet to regulate 
rd. ¶ and ſubject them to government, is not only the duty, 
ned but the proper and moſt wee eee 10 


rational being. bl 
to II. For let it be R 2dly, That % out of | 
Ives the heart are the iſſues of life ;” that our happineſs 
paſ- here, as well as hereafter, is determined by the con- 

zher duct of our paſſions. For when they are duly regu- 
itoa ¶ dated, and act under the guidance and direction of 
imi- Nreaſon, we may promiſe ourſelves all the happineſs 
n, be ¶ that our ſtation or other circumſtances of life will 
admit: we ſhall reflect with pleaſure on a conduct of | 

ſo much propriety, ſo. right, ſo decent, ſo becoming. 

our nature; we ſhall enjoy all the exterior advan» 
tages, the ſecurity, eſteem, and regard, that natural. 

ly attend a virtuous. deportment ; all the interior ſa- 
tisfaQtion, all the rational ſelf-complacency, that re- 
ſult from the conſciouſneſs of right behaviour; and 
all the pleaſing hopes and expectations that can be 
lerived from a well- grounded confidence in the fa- | 
your and approbation of Him who made, an will 
tereafter judge us. But, on the other hand, if, Ter 

ecting the counſels of reaſon, we e ourſelves 19 
he conduct of any ſenſual, ſelfiſh, or leyol al- 
on; to avarice, ambition, polupty 


UVF, revenge, or the * 2 917 e of. various rü, 
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may be the uunkaßßpy conſequence. Paſſions, when 


tufles. If they lead to actions hurtful to ſociety, 
they are puniſhed by the reſentment of ſociety ; if 


_ difeaſes; and death. And every culpable indulgence 
of paſſion will ſubject us to that tribunal Which is 


bit” none that can compenſate for the loſs of thoſe 


© V5 
7 . 


ſions were to be felt only in this life. The ſad con- 
ſideration of all is, that by their influence we may 
| contract a heavy debt of guilt, and become liable to 


| greſs, whoſe authority we contemn, and whoſe dil- 
ö pleaſure therefore we have reaſon to apprehend. 


5 ** * and demands our ſtricteſt care 
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no Tong ger under the direction of reaſon, are blind 
guides, and lead to the moſt fatal errors and misfor. 


to vices of a perſonal nature, they find their puniſh. 


ment at home, in pains, perplexities, fears, ſorrows, — 


ittle 1 


erected i in every human Heart, ch wins uur fits 

They = are at no pains to dikipline add govern 
their paſſions, but, diſregarding right and wrong, in- 
diſcriminately follow whitherſoever inclination points 
the way, may find ſome pleaſure in ſuch Purſuits; 


interior ſatisfactions, as well as exterior advantages, 
that naturally refult from a wiſe and virtuous con: 
duct; none that can compenſate for the benftre of 
the world, for the reproaches of their own conſci. 
or for the painful apprehenſions and terrors of 
a KERR ſupreme tribunal, which will one day af- 
firm the ſentence that conſcience has pronounced. 
Well it were, if the conſequences of irregular pal- 


Us reſ 
lat a r 
ſo ts, 


the juſtice of an offended" Gov, whoſe laws we tranſ. 


The government, then, of our paſſions; is an objed 
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III. The means a FEOF his: ſelfgovernment . 
may be attained, was the laſt thing propoſed. 1 
| The art of conducting and governing our paſſions, 
; of daily uſe, and of much more importance than 
any other purſuits to which we give our time and 
tention; - Without this art, affluence or power, or 
zerſonal or mental. accompliſhments, will adminiſter 
ittle ſatisfacti on; and; whatever our other. attains 
nents may be; we ſhall neither attain virtue, nor 
riſdom, nor happineſs. The beſt, the moſt religi- . 
us perſons, muſt be conſcious of frequent failing, 1 
requent offences againſt this difficult law of ſelf-go- i 
ernment: but to the due obſervance of it, nothing 

bould: ſeem more conducive, than the habit of in- 

ring the mind to Conſideration ; the want of which, 

a natural  oecafion of vice and diſorder, and gives 

te, paſſions an unbounded licence. The intempe- 

nee of our ' paſſions is no otherwiſe. to be cured. or, 
ſtrained, than by a reſolution. to reſtrain them: but 

is reſolution can only be formed by conſidering, 

at a regard to intereſt, deeeney, or duty, requires 

ſo. to act. Conſideration, then, or a right: uſe . 
aſon, is our only remedy, NET bet | | 
Many there are; who, inattentive to the monitions | 

reaſon or eonſcience; take the paſſions for their 

| inſtructors, . and. aſk. their, inclinations on is | 

pht ; who never enter into any ſelf. expoſtulation, 

d avoid nothin g fo. much as ſerious converſe with 
Jemſelves. While we act in this manner, hardly, +» 

in even a miracle reclaim us. from the error of our. - 

AYS. But at as. rational beings, we would govern, 

ther than be governed by our paſſions; it * be 

H IN 
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0 vid hows of vefleaion" to review the ſtate of the 
heart; and, if any faulty paſſion” appears to han 


der it in that juſt light in which Reaſon, ſedate and 
uninfluenced, will repreſent it; to obſerve its natur, 
its tendency; to purſue it through its train of con 
111 fequences; > and then, a detection of its guilt or dal. 
"ger, may inclin: 
and may enable us to ſucceed in it. For paſſion 
| however ſtrong and vigorous by nature, may be 

| checked: in their growth by timely care, and pruden 
oppoſition. If we are attentive to wes ſuch a ha- 
bit of conſideration as may enable us to fol 


and the conſequences of compliance with it, we may 

gradually correct and break its ſtrength, till, how: 

ever headſtrong and untractable at firſt, it may at 

length tamely obey the rein, and eee to o the gui 
_ ance and diſcipline of reaſon. 


fore we act: let us form our conduct on this fire 
principle, That reaſon, not paſſion, ſhould be tie 
guide of life: That reaſon is a faithful mirror, which 
reflects juſt images of things; but that every paſſior 


Üight of the foul, and clouds the underſtanding : that 
its commotions deceive and miſlead : that the mind 
agitated by paſſion, can no more form a true jul 


ie eye a diltifict picture of objects: that our ſecon 
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1 1 * fem XI 
en N this Greet and in ſone 


got poſieMon or admittance there, to view and con. 


6 


us to attempt an oppoſttion to it 


m juſt re- 
flections on the nature and tendeney of any paſſion 


Let us then accuſtom durtetves' to liberate he. 


Hke a falſe medium, miſrepreſents them: that whet 4 
a ſtorm of paſſion riſes in us, it always obſcures ti irt cou 


ment of things, than a troubled ſea can reflect! 


/ f 


San. XII. te Pb nn 


| 4 often diſapprove and refute what has 
been ſuggeſted by our firſt inclinations : that we 
ought ne ver, therefore, to give car to the ſudden» 
precipitate ſuggeſtions of any paſſion; but to wait 
till reaſon can offer its ſafer and wiſer counſels, by 
which alone our happineſs can be ſecured; We may 
approve the paſſions while they are temperate, while 
they flow with a gentle and equal current in their 
proper channel; but, knowing how apt they are to 
Inſe with ſudden impetuofity, we (hould always be 
attentive to prevent the iolence of the ſtream from 
Ro down thoſe bounds . it W to * 
n 
houlc obſerve, owes eye, ey our 
— deſires, and affections; keep a conſtant 
guard on every avenue to the heart, and be careful 
to oppoſe the admittance of any wrong inclination. 
And though evil thoughts and deſires may ſometimes 
Neſcape our vigilance, and intrude unexpectedly upon 
us; though it may not always be in our power to 
keep the paſſages to the heart ſo well guarded as 
to prevent regular paſſions from ſometimes enter- 
ing uninvited into the mind; yet we may always 
retuſe to receive or entertain them: in which lies 
pur chief ſecurity ; for if we once admit, and give 
hem. a favourable reception, or comply with their 
lirſt counſels, we know not where they will ſtop, or 
to what fatal and dangerous exceſſes they may ſe- 
luce us. It highly concerns us, therefore, to © ee 
dur heart with all diligence.” 
And in order to ſucceed in this arduous but im- 
portant work, * us to our own efforts add our ſup» 
F BI Þj 
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11 plications to Hine who alone can order the -unruly 
wills and affections of finful men; who formed the 
heart, and can turn ag he pleaſes all its ſprings of 
action: and let us implore his aſſiſtance in regulating 
its movements, and reducing all our ſentiments, in. 
clinations, and paſſions, into an habitual ſabordina. 
tion to reaſon; that, after having enjoyed the pre. 
ſent advantages of a virtuous mind, of a regular ſtate 
of the heart and affections, we may hereafter be 
deemed worthy of a place in that Kingdom of Res 
ſon to come, that region ef moral and intellectual fe. 
licity, where the inferior principles of our nature ſhal 
never again rebel againſt the ſupreme ; where th: 
law of Senſe ſhall no more war againſt the law of ou 
Mind ; and where the preſent conteſt between Res. 
ſon and Paſſion ſhall terminate in Serien 8 harm. 
ny _ "Es: | y 
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On AFFLICTIONS. 


Altough affition e Herb of the daft. acither deed 
Wo trouble ſpring out of the ground : yet man is born unto 
trouble, as the herr fy n, i 


\ VERY. man, 3 a proper 10 of hols, powers of 5 
underſtanding and diſcernment which are 


common to our nature, may clearly diſcover, not on- 


! 1y that there is a Gon, who created and governs the 
g world, but alſo that he is a Being ſupremely good 
and beneficent. We need not ſeek for evidences of 
his goodneſs : For to it we owe ourſelves, our being: : 
nor can we juſtly. aſcribe our creation to any other 
principle. The Almighty did not create us by ne- 
ceſſity or compulſion ; for he is himſelf ſupreme. He 
did not confer on us our being without ſome plan or 
deſign; for his wiſdom is infinite. He did not ſend 
us into the world for any advantage to be derived to 
himſelf; for, infinitely. ſuperior, his happineſs. can- 
not be dependent on us. It was, then, the xedund- | 
ancy of his own goodneſs that gave birth to creation. N 
The 8 of his Creatures was doubtleſs his obe 
H ij 5 Favs 


1 - | On Millions. Seim. Nil. 

| So ject, when he gave them their ia; nor can 

we conceive any other end he can have in view in 
his providence and government of them. 4 

. Why, then, it has been often aſked; why is miſer 

permitted to enter into the creation, to interrupt its 

harmony, to deface its beauty, and counteract the 

95 plan of the Creator? If AHiction cometh not forth of the 

duſt, nor trouble ſpring out of the ground ; (i. e. if they 

are not the effects of chance and accident, or of fate 

ST and neceſſity), whence is it that man ic born to trouble 

1 which is as natural to him as it is for ſparks to fly up- 

werd as it is for heavy bodies to fall, and the 

lighter to aſcend! Whence all thoſe numerous tribes 

of diſeaſes, and thoſe various ſpecies of affliction, 

which we may often obſerve in others, and often feel 

in ourſelves? Is it poſſible, that a world which exhi. 

bits ſuch a multiplicity of ſcenes of ſorrow, can be 

under the care and ſuperintendance of a Being whoſe 

attributes. exclude every poſſibility of delighting in 

the miſeries of his creatures? Can ſuch numberleſ 

ſtreams of: evil be ever flowing from the Fountain of 

Good? How different is the face of things from what 

we ſhould previouſly, and without experience, have 

expected to ſee in a world created, conducted, and 

| ſuperintended by infinite and unerring Goodneſs ? 

11 Jo obviate theſe difficulties, ſome of the Heathens, 

5 obſervitig what to them appeared careleſs and irre- 

gular ſtrokes of chance and fortune in the plan of 

nature, inferred, that theſe could not be the oper. 

tion of a ſkilful and unerring hand; and that the 

World, therefore, was not under the care and direc- 


ben of an allpowerful Superintendant : that it wu 


: MY + 


; yen, to hu 
a earth; and that the inſpection and Taperintend- 


Vas to be excluded, Other philoſophers, in order to 
reconcile the mil 


had exiſted in a fo 


er ſtate, and that all the evils 


W inflictions for crimes committed in their ſtate of pre- 


: beings, acting in op oſition to each other; the one 


every felicity ; the other infinitely evil, the author of 


life. 


J have recourſe to the ſacred writ 


e which give us a 


mud mankind. They inform us, that at the creation 


— 
* 


cence, he 


his diſobedienc opened all thoſe avenues of pain and 
lorrow that lead to, and terminate in the — A 


21 


A detenth The: any of Hin whoſe thioks is 10 . 
mble himſelf to behold the things that are 


f ance of human affairs was inconfiſtent with that ab- 
W vlutely perfect tranquillity from which every care 


ies of his creatures with the good- | 
neſs of the Creator; ſuppoſed that the ſouls of men 


and ſufferings of this life were to be conſidered as 


exiſtence. Others, for the ſame purpoſe, framed an 
hypotheſis of two ſupreme, co-eternal, and co-equal 


good, and diſpoſed to bleſs mankind with 
all the a eee and wißeries n. alict human 
t 25 the en of this | Aifficalty, we ct 

| different account of the 'orign of thieks evils that af 
the divine goodneſs eminently diſplayed itſelf in a 
| moſt glorious and delightful ſeene; that the new- 
formed world, and new created man, were what Go 


py to be 3 2 ou King, RR as it be- 


wu man d ot bog 8 to "ſk _ pros Ys hy” 
tor had made him; that, together with the inno- 
rfeited the felicity of paradiſe; and that 
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Fn we. 3 not, 1 as ſame 3 ſlate of 
things as exiſted. at the birth of the world, we ar 
not from thence to infer, with ſome of the Heathenz 
that we are not the objects of an infinitely good Pro. 
vidence ; but we are rather to conclude, that the 
happineſs of para- | iſe is not to be obtained without iſ ; 
its innocence; that an abſolute and perfect ſtate of 
with our corruption; and that the degenerate ſtate 
of our nature requires ſuch correction and diſcipline, 
ſuch an intermixture of good and of evil, as we non 
oblerye: and experience in the, world. gk: 
Ihe preſent ſtate of our being is to be dere 
F dals a ſtate. of trial, or ſchool of virtue: the foul 
is now. only in its minority, in the infancy. of its ex. 
iſtence ; in order, by proper diſcipline, to be educat- 
ed and trained up to piety. and virtue, and fitted for 
an admiſſion into the heavenly paradiſe. Sovereign 
Goodneſs ſtill holds the ſceptre, and rules the world: 
but juſtice and wiſdom are its miniſters ; and, under 
their adminiſtration, both hopes and fears, correc- 
tions and favours, rewards and puniſhments are e. 
qually employed, and alike intended to promote our 
happineſs. Afflictions, we are aſſured, far from be- 
ing indications of Gop's neglecting and diſregarding 
his creatures, are expreſſions of his paternal care and 
affection. The inflictions of Heaven are never ſent 
but with a mereiful intention; and certain it is, that 
all unneceſſary ſufferings, ſufferings that have no ſa- 
lutary tendency, no relation or ſubſerviency to hap- 
paineſs preſent or future, can find no place under the 
government of an infinitely perfect and good Being. 
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in the er ans of this ſubject, 11 hall“ 
offer ſome conſiderations to explain the goodneſs of 
tbe Deity in the afflictions of his creatures, by point- 
ing out fome general moral or guns: IO 70 
that may reſult from them. To 1 
= 1. Although the object of this Deity, in is crea- 
WT tion, providence, - and government of mankind, is 

| W doubtleſs their happineſs ; yet as it is not conſiſtent 
VWwith his moral perfections to confer happineſs indiſ- 
criminately on all, but only on the upright, the vir- 
tuous, and obedient, his goodneſs admits of an eaſy 
vindication in the ſufferings he inflicts; becauſe they 
have a natural tendency to form us to virtue, by diſ- 
bpoſing ue mind to conſideration; which is indeed 

W all that in moſt of us is requiſite to render us wiſer 

3 and better. Conſideration, by inclining us to attend 

W to the filent inſtructions of reaſon and true wiſdom, 
ſeldom fails to impreſs the mind with ideas of reli- 
gion and duty. It is not ſo much from infidelity as 
inadvertence, not from want of conviction but want 

of conſideration, that the ſinner proceeds in iniqui- 

W ty. It is not becauſe the principles of religion ap- 

& pear doubtful; it is becauſe they appear not at all, 
becauſe he allows himſelf not leiſure to deliberate, N 
and reflect upon his duties and obligations. Sin can- ; 
not ſtand the teſt of conſideration. I thought upon 

ny ways, ſays the Pſalmiſt, and turned my feet unto thy 
teſtimonies ; I made haſte, and delayed not to keep thy 
commandments : implying, that a reformation. of life 
is the certain and immediate. me a e. 5 
4 e our n. | WE 


On Ae Senn. Xin. 
"-Sufferings, then, by inclining the mind to be Gori 
tus and conſiderate, have a natural tendeney to re. 
form the diſobedient and inadvertent, to confirm and 
improve the virtues of the good, and n ſecure and 
un the future happineſs of both. e 

II. Amidſt the flow of proſperity with at we are 
too apt to ſeclude from our thoughts that All-graci. 
dus Being from whom we receive them. But ſuffer- 


| | ings remind us of his providence, and of our depen- 


dence. And this they do by the conviction they 
bring, that our ſtrength is but weakneſs ; that we 
are ſubject to infirmities which we cannot remove, 
to wants we cannot ſupply, and expoſed. to various 
accidents and dangers which no ſagacity can foreſee, 
and no prudence avert. Where, then, ſhall we ſeck 
for ſanctuary in the needfal time of trouble, whither 
fly for protection, but to the Almighty Guardian of 
his creatures, who is neither ſlow to hear, nor impo- 
tent to ſave; all ſuch as call upon him faithfully ? To 
Hin, the Diſpenſer of happineſs, the Parent of good, 
Nature prompts us to addreſs ourſelves, to ſupplicate 
his aid, and implore his protecting hand. We find 
the royal Pſalmiſt, under afflictions, ever applying to 
Gow for help; andd it is to his ſuffermgs we are in. 
debted for a conſiderable part of that treaſure of de- 
votion Which he left behind him. In the time of uy 
rrouble, ſays he, 9 eure Lord : When Tom in be 
wg 1 will-think upon God. © 
And ſo natural is this oblis ation to the Deity in 
£ Nr of diſtreſs, that even the moſt diffolute 
and profligate; thoſe who on other occaſions would 
ſay, What i ts he Almighty, that doe ſhould ſerve him! 


: ga. nm. 
, 66 profit ſhall. we FERN if we pray unto him? 
When diftreſs and anguiſh come upon them, and 
there is none to help; even they feel an inward, in 
ſtinctive, almoſt irreſiſtible, impulſe to call upon Gop 
0 Made their humble appeal to the Father of mer- 
ies; to pour out their fears, their dangers, and their 
troubles to him; and to fly for protection to that 
Power who ene can grant it. Like the prodigal in ; 
the goſpel, when compelled by ſufferings, and ready 
to periſh, then it is we take the reſolution to riſe and 
& to our Father, and acknowledge our unworthineſs. 
Trouble and affliction are indeed perſuaſive teachers, 
3 and effectually inſtruct us to look up to Gon, and 
place our ene on him, "TH ſole edge e of all 

] events. LID e 3 
III. Sufferings have a Ane to correct in us a 
00 partial and confined attachment to the world, 
and to extend and elevate our thoughts to heaven. 
W They who meet no misfortune, and ſee all things 
W ſmile around them, and withhold” not their heart 
from any joy, are ready to conclude, that it is good 
for them to be here; are inclined to fix their affec- 
tions where their treaſure is; and to think no farther 
about futurity than only to infer, that to-morrow ſhall 
be as this day, or much more abundant. The wiſdom 
of Providence, therefore, has appointed affliction and 
trouble*to intermingle i in all human affairs; has been 
pleaſed to chequer our years with proſperous and ad- 
verſe viciffitudes, in order that we might be induced 

to transfer our affections to things above, and to ele- 
1 vate our hearts to thoſe manſions, where only true 


4 


Joy is to be found. We might 2 have looked 
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no farther than. the plea ſures of, this world, content 
3 the little portion of imperfect enjoyment they 


afford, were it not for pains, diſeaſes, and misfor. 
| tunes, —thoſe inſtructive monitors, which are ever re. 


minding us, that this world was not meant by our 
Creator to be the ſcene of our felicity, but that we 
are to expect and look for it in another ſtate. 

It may then appear, from what has been obſerved, 
that the troubles to which we are born are perfectly 
conſiſtent with the divine goodneſs, as they are con- 
ducive to, and promotive of our final happineſs, by 
yielding the fruits of Wee to n, ans, are 
exerciſed. thereby. 

What obligations, then, do we owe, e habitual 
gratitude, what reverential affection is juſtly due to 
- the Deity, under all his diſpenſations, whether indul- 
gent or ſeyere, whether he comforts or. afflicts, whe- 
ther he grieves or relieves us; ſince all his appoint- 


ments, his inflictiqns or bleſſings, are equally. intend- 


ed to operate in our favour, And. | to terminate in our 
happineſs! 
It is, 1 in th. power 1 the, „ to 


ſecure us a ſmooth and eaſy paſſage through this vale 


of life; to bleſs us in all our ways; and, by his pro- 


vidential interpoſition, to prevent every occaſion: of 
ſorrow, and to guard us from the numerous evilf That 
lie in wait and often meet us in our pilgrimage 
through the world. But what his power may grant, 
his wiſdom ſees fit to withhold. His providence di- 
rects all events in the wiſeſt manner, and for the 
happieſt purpoſes; but we, who cannot trace the re- 
mote conſequences of events, can but inperfedtly 


judge of . and Apis not with certainty what is 
; good or evil, what is beneficial or hurtful to us. If 
W tranquillity, pleaſure, health, and ſucceſs," render us 
negligent of religion, forgetful of Gon, of ourſelves, 
W- the better part of ourſelves, our ſouls, they are un- 

= doubtedly evils. If ſufferings awake us to conſider- 
cation and amendment, and teach us to look up to 
5 Gop, and be above all things ſolicitous to recommend 
\ ourſelves to his favour, it is good for us to be thus 
aficted; and happy the days of adverſity that are 
3 productive of theſe effects. | 

In our future ſtate, when we take a e e | 
view of our lives, they will appear in a light very 
different from that in which we ſee them at preſent. 
W What we now conſider as misfortunes and afflictions, 
þ will appear to have been mercies and bleſſings; and 
ve ſhall ſee that the intentions of the Deity were 
q benevolent, when his inflitions ſeemed ſevere. And 
W certain it is, that our ſtate or condition is often then 
che happieſt and beſt for us, when we are apt to 
W judge it the worſt ; that we have often the beſt rea- 
ſon to acquieſce in thoſe appointments of Providence 
W at which we are moſt inclined to grieve; and that 
ve ought to be moſt thankful when we moſt com- 
plain. For we form our judgment of events from 
preſent appearances only, without being able to pe- 
netrate into their remote conſequences, that lie hid 
In the boſom of futurity. = | 56 
Let it be our determination, then, to meet every 
diſpenſation of Providence with the moſt ſubmiſfive 
reſignation to the will of that ſupremely gracious 
Sovereign of nature, whoſe unerring wiſdom can a- 
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SERMON XIV. 


On the Fear of GoD. 


PRov. xvi. 6. 
By the fear of the Lord, men depart from evil. 


3 EAR is a paſſion inherent in our nature, and in- 
| | ſeparable from it. From the influence of this 
Wrinciple, none, not the moſt intrepid, are exempt. 
Whey who, by an uncommon fortitude of mind, are 
| Wuperior to the apprehenſions of danger, and fear not 
em who can kill the body, have yet other objects of 
: this paſſion, and may fear cenſure, guilt, diſeaſe, diſ- 
Wonour ;—or may have their fears for others, if not 
q or themſelves. The one univerſal object of fear is, or 
Wught to be, that Almighty Being who is the arbiter 
þ f our fate, and ordereth all things both in heaven and 
Harth. But this fear, in different perſons, will differ, 
] eue to the ſtate and diſpoſition of the mind. 
he finner, oppreſſed by a ſenſe of guilt and a deſpon- 
Pracy of mercy, repreſents that beſt of Beings as an 
died of terror, and dreads as an enemy the Friend 
; Ind Father of mankind. But this is a ſpecies of fear 
Which I hope none of us may ever experience, and is 


- conſiderations are proper to excite and produce this 
fear; and, I/, Let us obſerve its effects and influ. 


ances, as a ſovereign ſeated always on his throne d 


Majeſty; or if we form partial and defective concey 
tions of him, and dwell altogether upon his natural 


+ «.% < 


dominion, but forget that his dominion and power ar 


ral perfections, ſuch as, juſtice inflexible, and holines in 
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very. different from that which is a Chriſtian and a 12. 
tional duty. 

Let us then inquire, 72 What i is that fear of Goy 
which religion recommends and requires; 2dly, What 


ence on our manners. 

I. The fear of Gop which religion recommends and 
requires, 1s an ingenuous principle, very different from 
that terror which reſults from the idea of our ſubjec- 
tion to a being void of mercy, and poſſeſſed of poyer 
to infli evils which we can neither oppofe nor avert 
Such a fear of the Divine Being as leads to deſpon- 
dency, as extinguifhes the confideration of his pater. 
nal goodneſs, and blots out from the mind every libe- 
ral ſentiment of him, muſt ariſe from erroneous or 
partial conceptions of his nature. If we miſconceie 
of Gop, if we repreſent him under forbidding appear 


judgment, ſevere in his laws, inflexible in his juſtice 
and armed with power for the purpoſes of vengeance; 
if we thus admit falſe repreſentations of the Divine 


without aſſociating with them his moral perfections; i ; 
if we conſider only his irreſiſtible power and abſolut:WW 


never exerted but under the direction of infinite good 
neſs; or if we ſelect the more awful even of the mi 


unſpotted, without taking into the idea the mild 
properties of mercy unbeunded, and goodneſs unive- ; 
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Penal; no wonder if a pious reverential awe degene- 
Bete into a ſervile and miſerable dread. If we thus 
| 3 view the Supreme Being through the perſpectives of 
| : ſuſpicion/and terror; if we conſider him as extreme to 
Wnark what is done amiſs ; as inclined to pour out the 
g : rials of his wrath as often and as ſoon as we offend ; 
making no favourable allowances for the infirmity 
| þ pf our nature; as an inexorable judge, whom neither 
Epentance can appeaſe, nor tears can ſoften ;—de- 
e and terror muſt take inevitable poſſeſſion 
e our minds, and an borrible dread mit odere 
ert. em. | 
But fach a fear, derived from miſtaken and diſho- 
Lebe ideas of his nature, cannot be the duty which 
7 Jop requires, nor be an homage acceptable to him. 
} his is not to fear Gop in the manner that Religion 


ceire eſcribes; it is to fear a viſionary being ſubſtituted 
peat- his place; it is to terrify ourſelves with a phantom 
ne ol 


at nowhere exiſts but in a difordered imagination; 
r there is no ſuch real exiſtence, as a Being poſſeſſed 
infinite power and dominion, that is not conduct- 
by perfect goodneſs, unerring wiſdom, and un- 
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nce?-unded mercy. Very different from this is the fear 
atur Which religion inculcates and enjoins. It is founded 
Mons W juſt ſentinzents and a due eſteem of the Deity, in 
ſolu Wlicving him to be what he is, the righteous Gover- 


a - at 


rand equitable Judge of the world; powerful in- 
ed, but perfectly wiſe, and good, and benevolent 
u merciful ; who will indeed chaſtiſe and puniſh 
ſgreflors, but whoſe view in the infliction of pu- 
ment is the happineſs of his creatures. A true 
, of Gop conſiſts in a juſt ſenſe of our dependence 
| : 7 ve RO 


2 
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upon him; in the reverence naturally due to a being 
ſo great, and a character ſo perfect; in a fear of of. 
fending ſo much goodneſs; in apprehenſions of for. 
feiting his favour; in ſuch an awful veneration as in. 
ſpires obedience, urges us to ſhun every occaſion d 
incurring his diſpleaſure, and makes us afraid to offend, 
becauſe unwilling to diſpleaſe. | 

Religion teaches us, that Gop is the beſt and the 
greateſt, the moſt amiable as well as awful of beings, 
that as is his majeſty, ſo alſo is his mercy ; that he is ou 
guardian and parent, who watches over us with pate 
nal care, ſupplies our wants, aſſiſts our frailty, proteds 
our weakneſs, is merciful to our failings, and correch 
with compaſſion. If the Divine Being be repreſent 
ed to our minds under this character, we ſhall neithe 3 | 
deſpair of his mercy, nor diſhonour his nature, H 
making it the object of a diſingenuous and ſervile fea, 
and paying him ſuch an illiberal extorted homage, a 
the victor receives from the captive, or the tyrant fin 
his ſlave. Gop is in the ſcriptures moſt frequently dei 
ſcribed as the Father of his creatures; and the appel 
lation by which we are inſtructed to addreſs him i 
Our Father who is in heaven.” And agreeably to 
this idea, the fear which Religion recommends, reſem- 
bles in kind that reſpectful awe, that filial reverenct 
with which children ought to honour a wiſe and goa 
parent, but exalted and refined to its higheſt puri 
and perfection. This fear, which we all owe to ti 
Parent of the Univerſe, will expreſs itſelf by every x 1 
verential act of obedience and homage to him. 
an attentive and vigilant compliance with his will - 
and will deter us from offending him, from appreher 
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fions of his diſpleaſure. But this ſacred fear may, 
W cotwithſtanding, admit a mixture of filial confidence, 
W founded on that paternal benignity with which, as a 
| : father, he regardeth us his children, pouring down his 
3 bleſſings upon us, multiplying his mercies with a libe- 
nl and profuſe hand, and gradually conducting us, by 
5 the influences of his grace, in the way pointed out by 
3 unerring wiſdom, to the utmoſt felieity our nature can 
admit. 
I The fear of Gon, therefore, that fear which reli- 
3 gion recommends, is not a ſervile principle, is not a 
H flayiſh, extorted dread ; but a filial reverence ; ſup- 
W poſes in its object, mercy and goodneſs, as well as do- 

. 7 | minion and power; and has nothing dreadful in it 
W but when conſcious guilt arms it with unnatural ter- 
b | rors. It is accompanied with an humble confidence 
W in Gov, and an affection to his ſervice; and is very 
different from that ſpecies of fear which is the gloomy 
1 imagery of a miſtaken, a melancholy, or a guilty 
mind. There is nothing in a true idea of Gop that 
b carries terror in it, but to the guilty; nothing but 
} what ſhould rather inſpire hope, and confidence, and 
Joy. A true fear of Gop has no tendency to enervate 
and oppreſs the mind with perpetual alarms and ap- 
prehenſions; but, on the contrary, to ſtrengthen and 
W animate, and render it ſuperior to all other fears. He 

who fears Gop, need fear none but him. 
II. 1 proceed to obſerve what conſiderations are 
proper to excite and produce in us a juſt fear and re- 
Verence of Gop. And here we may obſerve, that the 
Y majelty, Ugnity, and various perfeRtions of the Su, 
| 11 * 
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preme Being, all conſpire to form in his creatures a 
religious fear. For if ſuperior human excellence, dig. 
nity, or goodneſs, commands no ſmall degree of re. 
verence, how much more awful ideas ought a ſenſe of 
the greatneſs and adorable attributes of the Almighty 
to impreſs on a ſerious and conſiderate mind! His 
greatneſs is i@ſcrutable;; the moſt enlarged underſtand. 
ing cannot comprehend nor find. out the Almighty 
to perfection. He far tranſcends, not only our nature, 
but our conceptions ; is infinitely above all that we 
are, and all that we can think. When we reflect, that 
this infinitely great and awful, is alſo an infinitely 
righteous and holy Being; and that he ſurrounds us 
with his preſence ; that his eye, purer than to behold 
iniquity, penetrates the inmoſt receſſes of the mind; 
that every action, and every ſentiment, hes open to 
his inſpection; and that he ſees not the outward act 
only, but the firſt conception of guilt, with all its gra- 
dual progreſs in the heart; how religiouſly ought we 
to purſue the Pſalmiſt's advice, and ſtand in awe, and 
fin not ! Eſpecially if to theſe conſiderations we add 
his omnipotent power aud dominion. For our ſouls 
and bodies, our life and death, are in his hands ; and 
he has power to ſave, and power to deſtroy. On him 
we are dependent tor all we have, and all we are. By 
a word he called us into being, and by a word may 
remand us to our original nothing, or appoint inflic- 
tions ſuited to our offences, For he cannot be inter- 
rupted or oppoſed in the execution of his will: He 
doth whatſoever pleaſeth him, both in the armies of hea- 
ven, and among the inhabitants of the earth ; the pullars 
of | heaven tremble at his reproef ; the thunder of his 


! 
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, who can withſtand 2 A power ſo abſolute, fo 
mighty; and irreſiſtible, cannot be contemplated with- 


out an awful reverence, even by thoſe whoſe integrity 
and obedience might ain, the bell aka of its pro- 
tection. 


* 


But it will ſtill add to our fear a veneration of 


te Almighty, when we turn our eyes from his nature 
| 3 to our own, and obſerve its various frailties and imper- 
| . fections, its immenſe diſtance from the higheſt order 
ol created beings; for the chain of creatures aſcends, 
. probably by a regular gradation, from man, through 
various claſſes of ſuperior intelligences, in the ſame 
manner as it gradually deſcends from man to the moſt 
I imperfect of animals. When we reflect, that we are the 
1 loweſt, perhaps, in the ſcale of intellectual beings, and 
ſunk ſtill lower by our degeneracy; when we conſider, 
no much our nature is ſtained and polluted with guilt; 
F and that the beſt of men, nay, that the very heavens, 
W are not pure in the ſight of Gop ; that he chargeth 
A even his angels with folly, and that thoſe moſt holy 
and unoffending beings veil their faces before him; 
C how ought the contemplation of our frail nature, by 
infinite deſcents inferior to his, make all the earth to 
fear the Loxb, and all the inhabitants of the world to 
© ſtand in awe of him 


-Which leads me, 
III. Laſtly, to a the effects and influence of 


this principle of religious fear. And the natural effect 
N 1 it will be, an univerſal attention to the divine laws. 
by the fear of the Lord men. depart From evil. The true 
round of morality and religion is, the intrinſic reaſon- 
Jableneſs, the eſſential and immutable rectitude, of the 

Icuties they preſeribe. For moral good and evil de- 


I1 my 
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pend not on any uncertain, fluctuating arbitrary prin. 
ciple ; but have a fixed, permanent, immoveable foun. 
dation in nature. Gratitude and piety to Gop ; pro. 
bity, juſtice, fidelity, and benevolence to men; are ab. 
ſolutely and in their own nature right and good, wor. 
g thy to be choſen, fit to be practiſed, antecedently to 
any command, and independently of all promiſes, re. 
wards, or ſanctions whatſoever. Reaſon and conſcience i 
bid us do what is right, whether any proſpe of re. 
compence be ſet before us or not. If the world cou 
be ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt without the ſuperintending pro- 
vidence, or even without the exiſtence of a God, moral 
good and evil, virtue and vice, would ſtill continue 
to be what they are; the one eſſentially excellent, the 
other unalterably blameworthy. But it muſt be own- 
ed, that in practice the principal ſupport of virtue 
among mankind, is an awful ſenſe of a ſupreme Sove- 
reign and Judge of the world, who will finally reward 
what is worthy of reward, and puniſh what de- 
ſerves puniſhment. To his all-perfe& and unerring 
mind, the intrinſic, eſſential excellence of moral good. 
neſs is a certain, and always ſufficient motive of action, 
But it is too feeble an obligation to blind human be- 
ings, tempted and importuned as we are by our vn. 
rious paſſions, to break looſe from it. We are not 
perfect and ſpiritual enough in our preſent ſtate, to be 
determined, in all our actions, by the ſole conſiders 
tion of the rectitude and excellence of virtue. Iti 
neceſſary that our ſenſe of duty ſhould be aided and 
invigorated by an habitual, awful impreſſion upon ou! 
minds, of an infinitely holy, juſt, and powerful Sove- 
, reign of nature, who, as certainly as there is a diſtin 
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ton between virtue and vice, will finally approve and 
hw the one, and diſapprove and puniſh the other. 
This fear of Gon is the beginning of wiſdom,—the 
ere that gives its firſt admittance to the ſoul. 
And if this principle be fixed in our minds, it will be 
bee of an univerſal caution to abſtain from 
2 15 action offenſive to our Maker, and of an habitual 
concern and folicitude to conform our whole conduct 
Ito his will. We ſhall avoid all the artful diſguiſes of 
= as much as open and avowed profaneneſs; 
and our conduct will be equally juſt and correct in our 
@ retired hours, as when we appear on the public ſtage 
Þ the world; knowing that no ſhade of retirement, 
Ino cover of hypocriſy, no veil of darkneſs, can hide us 


live and move. This reverential fear of the Divine 


WJ tual preſervative from every ſin. How ſhall J do this 
car evil, and ſin againſt God is the natural ſuggeſ- 
ton of a heart impreſſed with a religious fear. 

; Let us then habituate ourſelves to form ſuch juſt, 

| awful, and elevated ideas of our Creator, as may give 
U birth to an holy fear, tempered with a filial reſpect, 

and pious confidence in him; that we may neither 
W diſhonour his greatneſs by want of reverence, nor af- 
, front his goodneſs by a ſervile dread and an extorted 
: Y wbmiſtion. Let us remember, that if we now poſſeſs 


asbl veneration of him, we ſhall be admitted here- 


f out all abject fear; where we ſhall ſee Gon as he is, not 


acm that all- ſeeing eye, under whoſe inſpection we 


ou eſtabliſhed upon rational grounds, will be a 
wo motive to every virtue, and the moſt effec- 


our minds with a reverential fear, and live under an 


f I after into that bliſsful ſtate, where perfect love will caſt 


N 
3 
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armed with terrors, but ſurrounded with mercy ; an 
| ſhall approach him with the confidence of ſons, as wel 
as the ſubmiſſion of creatures; where we ſhall offer to 
him an ingenious ſervice, not proceeding from con. 
ſtraint or apprehenſions of his vengeance, but from 
juſt ſentiments of the amiableneſs of moral goodne{ 
and deep impreſſions of holy gratitude to the Author 
of our felicity ; where our duty will be the free-yil 
offering of our hearts; where we (hall ſerve God with 
liberal affections, and no mixture of a groſs and ſervil 
alloy ſhall debaſe the purity of our obedience ; and 
where, all diſingenuous motives of action being done 
away, the pureſt and beſt of principles, the love of 
Gop and goodneſs, ſhall actuate and animate us to 
endleſs ages, 
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v8 _ SERMON XV. 
Utility of the Light of RevELaTION. | 


Jonn xii. 46. 


7 am come a Abt into the world, that whoſoever believeth 
E in me , ſhould not abide in darkneſs. 


ROM theſe words it appears, that one principal 
intention of our Saviour's coming into the world 
3 vas, to be a light to thoſe who abide in darkneſs; i. e. 
1 ; to inſtruct thoſe who had only the aſſiſtances of natu- 
l reaſon to inform them of the principles of religion 
| * the rules of duty. And hence I ſhall take occa- 
i Gon to conſider the ſuperior advantage of the light or 
| Tame afforded by the Chriſtian revelation. 
1 No revelation, we may be aſſured, would have been 
| „ to the world, if the aſſiſtances of natural 
aon had been entirely ſufficient ; ſufficient in ſuch a 
nſe as to preclude the neceſſity or utility of a reve- 
1 tion. But the inſufficiency of reaſon, and the conſe- 
Wuent utility of revelation, may appear from the hiſtory. 
all the nations of antiquity who have lived deſtitute 
Wt revealed inſtructions. How uncertain and how im 

erkect a progreſs we ſhould have made in our inquiries 

Ito religion, upon the ſtrength of our mere rational 
i powers, may be collected from the errors and igno- 
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rance, the idolatries and ſuperſtitions, of the Heathen 
world; which afford a ſad but clear conviction of the 
weakneſs of untutored reaſon. How abſurd were 
their conceptions of a Supreme Being! how unworthy 
of his greatneſs! how derogatory from the infinite ex. 
cellence of his nature! Though the character of the 
Duty is ſtrongly marked in the Creation, —and the 
ſtructure of both heaven and earth declares the exiſt. 
ence, wiſdom, and power of the Almighty Archited: 
yet ſuch was the general corruption, that men, like the 
idols they worſhipped, which have eyes and ſee not, 
did not in fact diſcern that Gop who was ſo viſible in 
his works. 

Judea was a ſingle province, the Hebrews the only 
people, who made the acknowledgment of one Su. 
preme Being a fundamental article of their religion; 
whereas, in all other nations, polytheiſm and idolatry 
took place, and. had an eſtabliſhment in their laws, 
Socrates, one of the beſt of men, was put to death by 
the Athenians, the moſt learned of the Heathens, fa 
teaching the unity of Gop, and the ſpirituality of the 
worſhip due to him. From all the remaining monu- 
ments of Paganiſm, it appears, that their public wor 
ſhip was addreſſed to a multiplicity of deities : not 
was there any injunction in any of their laws which 
required adoration to be paid to the Supreme Gon, 
and to him alone. The honour due to the Creatas 
they transferred to his creatures; to the celeſtial bodies 

and to brute animals; to inanimate and even imag}- 
nary beings; to paſſions and vices, to images and 
idols; to whatever folly could conceive, or fancy ſug: 


geſt, Any thing almoſt was worſhipped as a divini ; 


1 
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except the Divine Being himſelf. This practice, to the 
dimonour of human reaſon, was admitted, not only in 
W countries rude and ignorant, but in the more civilized 
and much admired nations of Greece and Rome. It 
1 has been obſerved, that in thoſe nations idolatry ſeem- 


ex. ; 
the ed to gather ſtrength and prevail, as they advanced in' 
+. (civilization and in learning. Though ſcience flouriſh- 


vill. | 2 ed among them, yet they became ſtill more and more 
| N addicted to the moſt abſurd idolatries, as well as the 
W moſt infamous vices ; both of which had made an 
W amazing progreſs at the time of our Saviour's appear- 
ance. No wonder, indeed, that polytheiſm and ido- 
latry laid the foundation of the groſſeſt and vileſt cor- 
ruptions. The moſt infamous immoralities were but 
the natural conſequences of a religion wherein they 
had examples of vice in the acknowledged objects of 
their religious worſhip. Where Vice was honoured 

with temples and altars, Virtue could expect few vota- 
W ries. 

Some philoſophers indeed there were, who, by the 
ſtrength of ſuperior genius, ſaw through the folly of 
the general ſuperſtition. But even their light was 
darkneſs. They lamented the ignorance and blind- 
= neſs of the vulgar ; but that ſagacity which detected 
the errors of others could not of itſelf inveſtigate the 
truth. Even Athens; the ſeat of literature, where was 


only 
Su- 
ion; 
latry 
laws, 
th by 
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Go), 
reata the great reſort of the learned, where the ancient phi- 
zodics, WE loſophy received its higheſt cultivation, even this 


| ſchool of wiſdom waited for an Apoſtle to give her- in- 
formation of the unknown Gop. Here, if any where, 
wy city eminent for letters, and an age enlightened by 
9 ſcience, the moſt correct and accurate ideas of Go 
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and religion. that the powers of reaſon could frame 
might be expected to be found. Here it might he; 
ſuppoſed they would have got above the abſurd idola. 
tries and groſs ſuperſtitions of the more uncivilized and 
ignorant nations. But we find, that in fact it was 
otherwiſe; and that St. Paul's ſpirit was ſtirred within 
him when he ſaw the city wholly given up to idola- 
Mana 19 6 eee e s 

Jo the cure of theſe diſorders the preſcriptions of 
philoſophy were applied in vain: for philoſophers, who 
ſhould have correRted the errors of the people, widely 1 
differed among themſelves. Some of them ſcarce ad- $ 
| mitted the exiſtence of a Gop; and ſuppoſed that the 
world might owe its birth and formation to a fortuitous 
- concourſe and coalition of atoms. Some admitted his 
being; but denied his ſuperintendance and govern- 
ment of the world. Some acknowledged a general, 
but rejected a particular providence. Some aſcribed Wk 
all events to blind, undirected chance; ſome to abſo- 3 
lute, unalterable fate; and others thought, that cer- 
tainty was not to be obtained in theſe or other opi - 
nions, and profeſſed or pretended to univerſal doubt. 
Thus divided in the moſt important principles of reli- 
gion, they conſequently differed in the duties of it. 
With regard to thoſe who denied a providence, evi- 
dent it is, that ſubmiſſion to Gop, dependence upon 
his goodneſs, gratitude for his benefits, or reſignation 
to his appointments, could make no part of their ſyſ- 
tem of morals. And though indeed, the ſocial and 
civil duties on which the peace, and order, and wel- 
fare of ſocieties more immediately depend, were gene- 
i rally admitted; yet in the duties relative to the regu- 


* lation and government of appetites and paſſions they 
W were far from being agreed. 


If, then, men of diſtinguiſhed genius, who bad equal 


3 1 abilities and inclination to cultivate moral ſcience, 
vere thus bewildered, and unable to aſcertain the firſt 
q principles of religion ; no wonder if the vulgar, the far 
greater part of mankind, who had neither leiſure nor 
W inclination, nor abilities, to purſue ſuch diſquiſitions, 
vere ſunk into the groſſeſt errors and corruptions. In 
W this benighted ſtate of the world, before the Sun of 


@ Righteouſneſs aroſe, or the rays of the Goſpel ſhone 
upon mankind, they travelled on through life like 
wanderers in the dark, with doubtful ſteps, amidſt dan- 
N ger and diſcomfort, without a guide to conduct them, 
} without a proſpect of the end of their journey, 
I and with imperfect glimmerings of the way that led 
to it. Some light, then, ſome aſſiſtances, were plain- 
© ly wanting, beyond what the powers of reaſon could | 
& ſupply. And at this critical ſeaſon, when the na- 
tions of the world were ſunk into a deplorable ſtate 
© of error in opinions, and corruption in morals, the 
J Father of mercies, by a gracious interpoſition of his 
| providence, favoured them with a Revelation, which 
not only inftruced them in the Exiſtence of one eter- 
nal and infinite Being, the Author and Governor of 
| all things — but communicated juſt and worthy appre- 
henſions of his Nature and Attributes; rectified the 
: numerous errors that were ſo widely diſperſed, and had 
o long prevailed ; and pointed out the paths of peace 
and happineſs, by ſetting before them the precepts of 
Gop and nature, in their genuine, uncorrupted purity. 
If we look back 1 contemplate the moral 1 world, 


"2 
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in its firſt hve before i it was enlightened by the beans 
of Revelation, it appears like the earth in its original 
diſordered ftate, when it was without form, and void 
and darkneſs was upon the face of the deep. But a 
ſoon as the Spirit of Gop moved, and the lights of 
Heaven ſhone upon it, regularity and order ſucceeded, 
and 1ts night was turned into day. 
But the utility of the Chriſtian revelation will furthe: Wi 
appear, if we conſider, that though we ſhould even ad- 
mit, what was not the fact, that Reaſon, by its native, 
unaſſiſted powers might be capable of acquiring juſ 
ideas of the nature of Gop, his attributes and provi. 
dence, and of forming an accurate and complete 51 
tem of the duties we owe to him and to each other; 
yet it could not with certainty diſcover what would be 
the reward of duty, or what the future conſequences of 
tranſgreſſion; and could not therefore know what 
was neceſſary to be known, to give an eſſectual ſup- 
port and encouragement to virtue. 

It is to be obſerved, that the true ground, the pi. 
mary foundation, of religion and morality, is the E 
intrinſic rectitude, propriety, and reaſonableneſs d 3 
the duties they preſcribe ; which are in their own n. N 
ture right and good, worthy to be regarded, fit to bt 3 
practiſed, whether we have any proſpect or promiſe d q 
a future recompence or not. But yet it cannot b 
diſowned, that ſuch recompence is requiſite for the ſup 3 
port of virtue; and that the obligation to thoſe dutia 
is highly enforced by the authoritative Revelation of th 
divine will, and by the diſcoveries made in the Goſpe | | 
of the nature and certainty of that final felicity which 
will be the future reward of obedience; — whic ; 
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me cauſe of Virtue muſt neceſſarily languiſh: In the 
F | preſent ſtate of the world, where corruption and diſ- 
order prevail, where Virtue often fails to conduct its 
3 votaries to happineſs, nor does Vice always plunge its 
8 followers in miſery ; where good men often ſuffer, and 
ſuffer for their virtue, and wicked men proſper, and 
proſper even by means of iniquity ;—in ſuch a ſituation, 
the only ſufficient and effectual motive to duty, is the 
W proſpect of a future retribution ; the expectation of a 
5 heavenly tribunal, where Virtue is ſure to be happy in 
3 the approbation of the Judge of the whole earth, . 
Vice to ſuffer the effects of his diſpleaſure. 


| the Gentile world to be at beſt dark and problemati- 
Neal; and as an habitual regard to it, though it be the 
happieſt prinèiple that can poſſeſs the mind, was never 
recommended among them as a rule of conduct; the 
fur noral behaviour of the wiſeſt and beſt of them, not 
Wounded on the firm baſis of that principle, muſt have 
e ui } Ween unſtable, and have varied with every paſſion and 
is the | ſuclration. For nothing but faith in a future retri- 
eſs of@Þution, nothing but a firm belief that their labour will 
n n. hot be in vain, can keep mankind ſteady and immo- 
to be L $eable in their integrity. Take away the hopes of fu- 
niſe of Wurity, and it will be in the power of every common 
not beſEalamity to ſhake the firmeſt virtue. For what power 
he ſup ; r principle would be left in the mind to induce even 
duties he good man to ſuffer in the cauſe of Virtue, if he had 
a of theo Proſpect of any other conſequence than certain ſuf- 
GoſpdMring in this world, and utter extinction hereafter? 

which } The future exiſtence of human nature appeared 
bid oubtkal even to philoſophers of the Ro name 


But as a ſtate of future exiſtence was looked upon in 
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Ser 
among the Heathens, who frequently psd their in e 
want of ſome clearer evidence to fix in their minds a dat 
firm perſuaſion of it. They endeavoured, indeed, to kati 
carry their views beyond this ſhort vale of life; they WM cus 
ſtood upon the ſhore, and eyed the immenſe ocean of in i 
eternity that lay before them; but clouds and dark. WW 
neſs ſoon terminated the proſpect. The light of the of 
Goſpel happily diſpelled thoſe clouds and that dark. . full 
neſs, extricated mankind from the perplexity in which : 1 
they formerly lay, and opened a view into eternity, the 
We are not now left to dark and fruitleſs conjecturs WM app 
about immortality, without confidence in our hopes, no! 
or conſolation in our fears; but have the fulleſt aflu. 9 of a 
rances of an everlaſting happineſs prepared for good vou 
men in a future ſtare, and the moſt expreſs declarations Wl the 
concerning the puniſhment which will be inflicted on . nitie 
the wicked; the expediency and importance of which moſt 
to the intereſts of religion and virtue, muſt be acknoy- „ the 
ledged. Theſe are the ſtrongeſt conceivable motive neſs 
to rectitude of manners, and muſt operate upon the mind WF app; 
with all the force that is compatible with the freedon had 
of human actions. But if even theſe are found to fears 
weak to call men off from criminal purſuits ; if even vice, 
theſe are inſufficient to procure a general attention u ſuch 
virtue; how vain were unaſſiſted Reaſon, how ineffec· WF creat 
tual its councils? Of what avail any ſpeculative con. If 


templations on the moral fitneſs, or excellence, d faya, 
amiableneſs, of virtue, if the certain aſſurance of « 
happy or miſerable Futurity cannot always preval 
with us to turn from our evil ways! 

Other doctrines there are, of great importance to 
mankind, concerning which the Heathen world ſtod 
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3 * great ack of inſtruction, and which have been eluci- 
dated and aſcertained by the Goſpel; ſuch as, thoſe re- 
Þ lating to the Providence of Gop,—the Worſhip that 
W ought to be rendered to him moral Duty conſidered 
n its juſt.extent—the terms of our Acceptance with 
YZ Gop, and the means of Reconciliation when we have 
x offended him; which time wil not eee now to be 
3 fully conſidered. 15 


I ſhall only obſerve at preſent, that the advantage of 


A the light communicated by the Goſpel, may in general 
1 appear from this confideration : That though Go is 
no reſpecter of perſons ; though he is the equal Father 
„ of all; and the virtuous Heathen, who ſincerely endea- 
E vours to pleaſe Gop, doubtleſs will pleaſe him: yet as 
3 the Chriſtian poſſeſſes ſuperior aſſiſtances and opportu- 
Y nities of moral inſtruction and improvement; as the 
3 moſt effectual diſſuaſives from every fpecies of vice, and 
5 the moſt animating incitements to virtue and good- 
neſs lie before him; he may in general be expected to 
3 approach nearer to moral perfection, than thoſe who 
3 had no future proſpect to operate upon their hopes and 
q tears, to.animate them to virtue, or deter them from 
E vice, The Goſpel gives us ſuch information, and lends 
fach aſſiſtance, as muſt, if not wilfully rejected, give us 
E great adyantages above the Heathen world. 


If, then, our heavenly Father has been pleaſed to 


& favour us with diſtinguiſhed regard, by diſperſing the 
3 clouds that hung over the Gentile world, and bidding 
3 the light of the Goſpel ſhine among us, whereby the 
paths of virtue and happineſs are pointed out with 
more clearneſs and certainty than to thoſe who were 


Tee by the leſſer light of nature only, - how thank- | 
_ 5 
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ful ought we to be fof this light! and how careful to 
direct our ſteps by it! how attentive to that wiſdom 
which deſcended from above, and is transfuſed into 
the ſacred pages, which reveals to us every thing we 
are concerned to know, in order to be wile in our moſt 
important intereſt, wiſe unto ſalyation 
Let, then, the ſacred writings which convey this 
light, - the ſureſt guides to immortality, the words of 
eternal life, pure as the place from whence they were 
derived, wiſe and good as the ſpirit who formed them; 
thoſe holy oracles i in which Gop announces his will to 
his creatures, in which our hopes are aſſured of ever- 
laſting felicity, and our actions directed to the attain- 
ment of it ; let, theſe employ our frequent meditations; 
let them be our delight, and our counſellors ; and let 
it be our pious care, ſo to read, learn, and inwardly di- 
geſt them, that we may ever hold faſt the bleſſed hope 
of everlaſting life, which they have given us in our $4: 
viour CHRIST. 
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God's Judgments a Motive to HolINxEss. 

his 

J FR at Edinburgh, Feb: 6. 1756; on the day ap- 


pointed by public authority for & General Faſt, I. 
the * at — ; 


to : 
ver- 

aln⸗ - R i: yn 3 

os Is Al A xxvi. 9. latter part. 

a q Jen thy judgmenits « are in the earth, the Abe of 
2 Z the world will learn righteouſneſs. 

[ . 


T this awful ſeaſon; when the divine judgments 
Y are in the world, when God has ariſen to ſhake ö 
13 the earth, when ſome nations have ſeverely felt | 
his avenging hand, and many others have trembled | | 
F under the apprehenſions of it, we are juſtly required 
by the authority of our ſovereign, and loudly called | 
upon by the voice of religion, to humble ourſelves be- | 
fore the Almighty Rol xx of the univerſe, to approach 
his throne of grace, and preſent bur moſt fervent vows 
Wand ſupplications to him; our yows of future piety; 
our ſupplications for his 1 merey. 4 
= The Sovxxkrex of the world has lately viſited foine | 
kingdoms with the moſt dreadful of his inflictions, has 
E lent notices of his judgments to the end of the earth, 
Wand has 8 given the inhabitants of this our ifland {ome | 
: K ĩij | 
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dern 

merciful monitions to repent, leſt we likewiſe periſh, : this 
Ought we not then to attend with reverence to this be ſe 
awful intimation of Providence? Shall we not ſeriouſly ¶ unde 
weigh and conſider theſe mefſages from Heaven? Hath the e 
Gop uttered his voice? let the earth, and all that | Le 
dwell therein, ſtand in awe, He hath ſpoken, and ET whic 
called the world from the riſing up of the os unto the go- | | them 
ing down thereof. | } appre 
God ſpeaks to mankind, not. OT in his revealed or im 
inſtructions, but in his works of creation and provi- i Lauffer 
dence: and in theſe he ſpeaks to them in a Laube nech 
that is univerſal, intelligible to all nations and ages; 2 event 
language whoſe ſound goes out into all lands, and its Laube 
words unto the ends of the world. In this language, Gon point 
has given men every where ample information of his 7 Ko 
nature and providence, his power, his wiſdom, his WNatu: 
goodneſs, and occaſionally of his avenging juſtice. If creat 
he commands the ſword, the famine, the peſtilence, or ea w 
any other meſſenger of his wrath, to go through 2 Wricy 1 
neighbouring land; what other conſtruction can we Walmig] 
put upon the ace” than that we ought to repent, invifib 
and turn unto Gop, leſt we alſo fall under the ſame 1 
condemnation ? When he commiſſions his deſtroying Mis ar 
angel to afffict his people, the deſign of the commiſſion NF ev 
is, to exhort them to obedience. When he viſits v {His in 
with his judgments, the intention of theſe Judgment Pen \ 
is to admoniſh us to render ourſelves proper * of {ſore ap 
his goodneſs and mercy. _ For to ( 
In this light, the late viſitations LEGS Heaven are and n 
conſidered by the authority which enjoined the reli Po. Is 
gious obſervance of this day. The ſame conſtruction ſeen pc 

\ bur upon t the A judgments by all nations; 0 . 0 
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this conſtruction the prophet ſuppoſes in the text to 
be ſo natural and obvious, that he lays it down as an 


ſly F Y undoubted maxim, That when Gop's judgments are in 
th © the earth, the inhabitants of it will learn righteouſneſs.” 
at WE: Let it not be urged; that thoſe public calamities⸗ 


; | which the common reaſon of mankind has ever taught 
5 them to conſider as divine judgments, ought not to be 
| Y rpprebended to proceed from a particular interpoſition 
or immediate appointment of Providence; that Gop 
om nature to act by general laws; that things will 
3 eee purſue their natural courſe; and that all 
3 events derive their birth from the operation of ſecond 
F bn For, what are the laws of nature, but the ap- 
| pointment of the Author of nature; or what are ſe. 
by 3 cond cauſes, but inſtruments in the hacds of the firſt ? 


his 5 Nature can, in no inſtance, act independently on her 
If 3 Creator; nor can inferior cauſes produce any one ef- 
„ 0 3 fed without the co-O operation of the Supreme, in whom 
h a they move and have their being. The ſame infinite, 


1 almighty. Spirit, who formed the world, though to us 
3 Linviſible, is intimately preſent to every part of it; and 
1 ſuperintends, governs, animates, and actuates the whole. 
lis arm, covered with the veil of natural cauſes, directs 
al events. Matter in all its movements ever obeys 


s Kis impulſe. Fire and hail, ſnow and vapours, and 
ents 1 wind and ſtorm, fulfil His word. All that we 
4s of {are apt to aſcribe to Nature, or to Fate and Neceſlity, 


: or to Chance and Fortune, i. e. to phantoms, ſounds, 


and names ;—all, all is divine direction: the whole 
rel. | Pan is laid, and every part of it executed, by an un- 
ction Ween power; and what we call Nature, Fate, or Chance, 
and f Pere on earth, has another appellation among the hea- 


K WY 
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venly intelligences above, where the CREATOR and his 
works are better underſtood ; and is there the Proyi. 
dence of the Governor of the univerſe, whoſe ap. 
pointment is what we think Chance, whoſe will is Fate, 
and whoſe uniform manner of operation is Nature. 

Though things in the material world act according 
to their reſpective natural powers, and there 1s an eſta. 
bliſhed order and conſtitution of things ; and the good 
or evil, the proſperous 'or calamitous events which 
happen in the world, are generally nothing elſe but 
the courſe of nature, or natural cauſes producing their 
natural effects: yet theſe are under the dominion of 
an inviſible Superintendant ; who, by guiding and di. 
reQing their influences, makes natural cauſes, at al 
times, by the unerring ſkill and operation of his wil. 
dom and power, the inſtruments either of his tender 
mercy, or exemplary juſtice, and the means of confer. 
ring a reward or inflicting a puniſhment, according to 
mens moral deportment, or as beſt ſuits the inſcruta- 
ble deſigns of his Providence. 

That particular calamity which has lately waſted 
fome nations, threatened to deyour others, and which 
we are this day aſſembled to implore Heaven to avert 
from ourſelves, is in ſome inſtances in ſcripture repre- 
ſented as a judicial infliction. When the ground clave 
aſunder under Dathan and Abiram, and the earth 
opened her mouth and ſwallowed them up, and their 
houſes, and all the men that appertained unto them, 
and all their goods, it is recorded to have been tht 
puniſhment of their crimes. When the Pſalmiſt in- 
forms us, that the earth trembled and quaked, that i 
very foundations alſo of the. hills ſhook and were remouth 


P 
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z the reaſon aſſigned is, becauſe God was wroth, In bir 
nner (ſays Job) he removeth the mountains, and over- 
turneth them : he ſhaketh the earth out of her place, and 
3 | the pillars thereof tremble . But we are not hence au- 
thoriſed to conclude, that thoſe who ſeem to ſuffer by 
. a particular appointment, or immediate act, of Provi- 
| dence, ſuffer for ſins which cry louder for vengeance 
chan thoſe of the reſt of mankihd. 

our Saviour has forbid ſuch uncharitable n 
BY ſions, by informing us, that thoſe Galileans whom Pi- 
I late ordered to be lain, and whoſe blood he mingled 
vwith that of the ſacrifices which they were offering; 
di- I and likewiſe that thoſe eighteen perſons upon whom 
I the tower in Siloam fell; were not finners above all 
that dyelt in Jeruſalem. Gop may viſit a nation with 
his judgments, for reaſons far out of ſight, far above 
our abilities to comprehend ; for reaſons known only 
I to his own infinite and incomprehenſible wiſdom. 
5 His way is in the ſea, and his paths in the great waters, 
and his footſteps are not known. And as well may we 
attempt to meaſure thoſe waters in the hollow of our 
hand, as to comprehend the counſels and deſigns of 
Him whoſe judgments are like the great deep! 

1 In Gov's conference with Job, in order to aſſert and 
uindicate the juſtice of his Providence, he does not lay 
E open the ſecret reaſons and deſigns of it ; but only 
f : propoſes the following queſtions, expreſſed in the moſt 
beautiful language. Where waſt thou when I laid the 
Z foundations of the earth ? declare if thou baſt under- 
Handing. Who hath laid the meaſure thereof or who 
bath ſtretched the line upon it? W, hereupon are the foun- 
f eie — faſtened. or who hath laid the corner- 
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Alone ders 2 Who ſhut up the ſea with doors, when it 

brake forth as if it had iſſued from the womb 2 Haſt thou 
commanded the morning ſince thy days, and cauſed the 
day-ſpring to know his place? Where is the way where 
light dwelleth 2 and as for darkneſs, where is the place 


thereof ? Haſt thou entered into the treaſures of the ſnow? 
or haſt thou known the treaſures of the hail Out 9 


whoſe womb came the ice“ and the _ Vol o bea. 


ven, who bath gendered it? 


Theſe and other fimilar queſtions were meant to 
convince Job how incapable he was of penetrating 
into the ſecret counſels of Providence, who was un- 
able to comprehend the reaſons of the beſt known 
and moſt familiar works of nature. O the depth, ſays 


St. Paul, both of the wiſdom and knowledge of God 


How unſearchable are his judgments, and his ways paſt 
finding out ! for who hath known the mind of the Lord! 
or who hath been his counſellor ?. And yet, except we 
are informed of the mind of Gop, and admitted to his 
counſels, we can never fully comprehend the reaſons 
of his diſpenſations. The deſigns of his Providence 


extend from age to age; have all a mutual connection 


and unſeen dependence on each other; may not re- 
ceive their intended completion till after a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages; may, for ſecret reaſons, by myſterious 


means, be conducted to ſome unknown concluſion. 


Impoſlible indeed it is for us to aſſign the reaſons of 
Gop's diſpenſations, except we were able to ſee what 
was acted upon the' whole theatre of nature, from the 
firſt opening of it, from the commencement of time to 


its laſt period. We are in this world ſpectators only 
as it were of a ſingle ſcene of Providence, which often 


inſtruction. 
heaven; and admoniſh us, if we have ears to hear, to 
5 fly een delay from our ſins, as Lot did from thoſe 
cities, when Gop rained fire from heaven upon them 


and overthrew them, leſt we be conſumed ; to make 


Jem. NI. 


appears e! and intricate, full of ſurpriſing inci- 
W dents and myſterious events. 
winding up of the whole, when its intricacies will be 
3 unravelled, and its myſterious paſſages explained; when 
Y it will appear worthy of the Divine Author; when we 
wall ſee that the plan has been laid with infinite un- 
3 derſtanding, is conducted with the higheſt wiſdom, and 
2 will be concluded vith the moſt conſummate good. 
W neſs. 
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We muſt wait till the 


In the mean time, when the divine judgments are 


Y abroad in the world; when Gop ſeems to have bowed 
E the heavens and come down, and the earth trembles at 
his preſence ; though we cannot aſſign a reaſon, why, 
Z amidſt the general depravity of mankind, he has ſelect- 
1 ed a particular people to be the objects of his wrath, 
$ or why he has dealt thus ſeverely with them; yet we 
L know one unerring interpretation of this diſpenſation 
3 of Providence: we know, that from the example of 
N theſe terrors of the LoxD, we ought to be perſuaded 
to learn righteouſneſs, to turn immediately unto Gop, 
F to repent forthwith of our ſins, and forſake them, left 
ve alſo periſh by the ſame or ſome other greater cala- 
; mity. St. Jude informs us, that the deſtruction of the 
© cities of Sodom and Gomorrah was meant to be, not 
only a puniſhment for their wickedneſs, but a laſting 
4 example and terror to future ages. 


Every divine judgment has a voice, and conveys 
The late judgments ſpeak to us from 
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of ſome other nations, and we know not how ſoot 


may be equally fatal in its effects, and may bring with 


ö 


Heaven think fit to employ war as the miniſter of 


the impulſe of nature, direct us to take ſanctuary in 


mies of heaven and in thoſe of earth? As certain as i 
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let us not repoſe an abſolute confidence in human po- 


it. Doubtful always are the events of all human a. 


156 God's Fudgments —Serin, Xy Nen. 
haſte. to eſcape from. them that oür ſouls may live; 
never to look back, or return to paſt tranſ greſſion 
leſt vengeance overtake us, and we become pillars of 
monuments of the ſeverity of divine juſtice. + 

And we fhall find ſtill more reaſon to turn unty 
Gop by true repentance, and by the practice of every Mook uf 
duty of humiliation, when we confider, that beſide IE 
that dreadful calamity which has lately been the lo: Neck a 


may be our own, another judgment ſeems to be ay 
proaching, which, though leſs dreadful in appearance, Wntegrt 
incere 
3 aumili: 
Prato 
ill th 
hoſe 


it as ſure, though not ſo ſwift, deſtruction. Should 
his wrath, does not religion, does not reaſon, does not 
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His throne, who is higher than the higheſt, the Kixo 
of kings, in whoſe hands are the iſſues of war, and 
who can do whatſoever pleafeth him both in the ar. 


is that there is a God and a Providence, ſo certain is it Wi 
that human means alone cannot enſure ſucceſs ; and x ext 11 
that except the Loxp keep our cities, the watehmen df | hoſe | 
the ſtate will wake ip vain. 9 ons 

Let us not, then, exclude Gon Now's our counſels; 


j ns 
Pan, 
E 1 
not ſe 
} Pn 


liey or power, —in the wealth of our people, the fitu- 
tion of our iſland, or the floating bulwarks that defend 


fairs; but thoſe of war are of all others the moſt fluc- 
tuating and uncertain, and often receive conſiderabl: 
revolutions from the flighteſt contingencies. == 
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attle is not always to the ſtrong. No ATR eye 
an foreſee the various accidents which may defeat 
ne beſt concerted meaſures, and blaſt the faireſt hopes 
4 pf ſucceſs. Let us not, then, altogether lean on the 
proken reed of human ſtrength or wiſdom. Let us 


nto i 
ery 4 * up where religion inſtructs us for a ſupport equal 
de to our wants,—to Him who governs all nature, and di- 


3 my all contingencies. | 
= To every human, let us add every religion means 


- 3 defence ; Let us aid and reinforce our arms by the 
nee, Integrity and rectitude of our manners; let us, by the | 
vi incereſt yows of holy obedience, by every pious act of 
ul umiliation, every duty that a creatyre can pay to its 
- of Creator, endeavour to engage Heaven on our fide, who 


C pill then plead. our cauſe with them that ſtrive with us, 
whoſe mercy will then defend us with a ſhield, and 
Whoſe ſalvation will be walls and bulwarks. The ſtorm 


1 : pf war ſeems to be riſing; and our nation, like the 
. elles appointed for its protection, may be now car- 
* . ied up to heaven, and ſuddenly down again to the 
i OED; may this hour be elevated with ſucceſs, and the 
and 6 next ſink into adverſity. The {kill and vigilance. of 


1 thoſe at the helm may in vain contend with the vio- 
Wence of the tempeſt. Ought we not, then, like the 
| liſciples « on the lake, when their ſhip was covered with 
E the waves, to addreſs Him whoſe providence never 
1 umhers, and whom the winds and the ſea obey, with 
3 heir devout ſupplication, Lord, ſave us, or we periſh 2 
; f any one among us be inattentive to this duty, and 


Auc Tan. of his own and the common danger, may we 
rable not ſay to him as the mariners did to Jonah, What 


} = toy, 0 heeper ! ariſe, and call upon 7 God, 
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In order to make our peace with Gop, and obtain 


de grateful for thoſe we have received; for public, x 
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the ſubjects poſleſs their reſpective rights, and, like the 


nowhere in greater purity than in our own. 


his future bleſſings, one previous neceſſary ſtep is, ty 


well as perſonal mercies; for the natural, political, and 
religious bleſſings we enjoy. In theſe reſpects, jointly 
conſidered, we are highly favoured, happy beyond the 
other nations. of the earth: in our ſoil and climate 
which are ſufficiently bountiful; in our commerce, 
which ſpreads its fails in every ſea, and furniſhes th 
various productions which our own climate refuſe, 
Nature has poured the ocean round us, which at onc: 
conveys us to the wealth of foreign kingdoms, and 
guards the poſſeſſion of it. 2 15 

Happy in our conſtitution of Government, in which 
far from being the ſlaves of power, the Sovereign and 
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ocean which ſurrounds them, have their bounds pre 
ſcribed, which, though they may ſometimes rage aud 
ſwell, they cannot paſs. Happy in the enjoyment d 
Liberty, the greateſt of public bleſſings : Liberty, i 
which, refuſed admittance to many nations ſince tht Fincere 
beginning of the world, and, for many ages exile j Dur ga 
from others where once ſhe inhabited, has at laſt fuel "1th o 
her chief reſidence in this envied iſland, where, protet N ; reſſes 
ing and protected, favoured by the Monarch, and ve : he he 
nerated by the people, ſhe diſpenſes her bleſſings raver 
both! Happy in a Religion, of whoſe peculiar gxct- Pear tl 
lence we may juſtly boaſt; clear and unpolluted, a 

the fountain from whence it flows; whoſe ſtreams, ne- 
ther diſcoloured with the ſuperſtition of ſome cou: 
tries, nor tinctured with the. enthufiaſm of others, ru 


1 
E 
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| Such are the public bleſſings with which Heaven 
has fayoured and diſtinguiſhed us. One bleſſing in- 
deedvis ſtill wanting; and that is, a heart duly ſenſible 


» 1} 
an; MW of them; which is itſelf one of the greateſt bleſſings we 
ntly can poſſeſs. Let us then be kind to ourſelves, and 


Vuſt to our Creator, in impreſſing our minds with a 
ate, i saateful ſenſe of theſe and all his mercies; ſo dee 
Wa ſenſe; and ſo deeply impreſſed, as may juſtify us in 

| W-pproaching him with our NOR for a continuance 
7 Wof them. | 

Io our gratitude for bly mercies, let us add our am. 
| Wbleſt ſupplications to him to avert the inflictions with 
Which he now threatens us ; not to ſuffer the deep to 
hich allow, us up, nor the pit to ſhut her mouth upon us: 
l Woot to deliver us up to the will of our enemies, nor to 
Wt our foes triumph over us. Let us add an holy ſor- 
Wow for our offences, which may have deſerved thoſe 
Woflidtions ; ; and let us turn unto the Loxn our Gop, 
C With weeping, with faſting, and with mourning, To 
every outward expreſſion of humiliation, let us add the 
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1 and 
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ver, 


ve te ere piety of ſoul; let us rent our hearts, and not 
exilel | pur garments ; let us ſupplicate bis bleſſings, not only 
- fixel With our lips, but in our lives. When the united ad- 


Wireſſes of a whole Nation are offered to Heaven, and 
Wie hearts of a whole People are lifted up to Gop in 
; rayer, it is pious and reaſonable to hope, that he will 
hear them from the habitation of his holineſs ; that he 


otet- 
id ve 
ngs ti 
excel 


ed, 4 | ill ſtay his hand, though armed for deſtruction ; and 
is, nc ill ſuffer an aſſembly of holy ſupplicants, ſurrounding 


| ls throne, to diſarm him, as it were, of his vengeance, 
ad turn away his wrathful indignation; and that he 
* extend the ſame mercy to us as to > other nations, 


Coul. 
1s, Tul 


unto God and fear him, and keep his commandments al. 


vengeance; or if, for reaſons known only to his onn 


ways, and repent, and learn righteouſneſs, our own 


confidence in Gon ; ftill we may be aſſured, that he 
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whoſe deſtruction, the ſcripture informs us, he bal 
threatened; and yet, upon their repentance, repentei 
of the evils denounced againſt them, and did them not. 
O that abe were wiſe, that we would confider this! 0 
that there were fuch an beart in us ! that we would tun 


ways, that it might be well with us! 
But if the cry of the national fing ſhould reach hea. 
ven, and with a voice louder than our prayers call fo 


unſearchable wiſdom, Gop ſhould appoint theſe na. 
tions to become examples of his avenging juſtice, and 
to ſuffer the afflictions he threatens ; yet if, attentive to 
the monitions of his judgments, we turn from our eri 


perſonal piety will always recommend us to his protec. 
tion, and enſure his favour. Then, whatever judy: 
ment he may ſee fit to inflict; though war riſe up : 
gainſt us, and the ſword go through the land; or 
though the earth be moved, and the hills be carried 
into the midſt of the ſea ;—ftill we may hold faſt our 


will not withdraw his mercy from us. 

Or, if the judgments that are now on the earth 
ſhould even be appointed to be preparatory to the final, 
general judgment; if we could ſuppoſe, that the late 
convulſions of the earth were meant to unhinge its 
frame, and to precede its immediate diſſolution ; if we 
ſhould live even to ſee that laſt tremendous day and 
hour, of which knoweth' no man; when an univerſal 
earthquake ſhall ſhake the foundations of the world, 
and involve all its kingdoms and the glory of them, al 
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bad the works of art and OE, cities and EEE. in 
ited None promiſcuous ruin; when finners ſhall conſider as 


ue mildeſt of mercies, what now appears the moſt 
areadful of viſitations ; when they- ſhall in vain im- 
b plore the calamity which they this day deprecate, in 

Wain call upon the mountains to fall on them, and 
me hills to cover them: even then, ſupported by a a 
W conſciouſneſs of duty, and an holy confidence in 
Cop, we may hope, that the hand of Providence 


on ; will conduct us from this ſeat of diſcord, theſe re- 
na. : gions of judgment, to where peace and mercy dwell; 
and where no evil can ever approach, where no judg- 


ment ever viſits, where the voice of diſcord is never 
heard; where will be no calamities to demand our 
Iprayers, nothing but mercies to rejoice us; where 
everlaſting praiſe will be © our employment, and n 
1 _— Pace our reward. 3 
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| world, to live, as well as to die, for us ; and not on- 


In his whole deportment, he exemplified his doc. 


phers, or lawgivers ; the ſanctity of whoſe lives ne. 


* 7 ＋ 
be of i 3 1 


SERMON. XVU. 


ours Saviour s Peda recommended | to our 
| Imitation. 2 


3 Par. ii. 11 
ct 4% fu ered * us, leaving 1 us an exanple, that 
GT we ve ſhould follow bis Habe. 3 oh 
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Jun bleſſed 2 75 whoſe example * is s here re. 


commended to our imitation, came into the 


ly by the effuſion of his ſacred blood to offer an ele 
piatory ſacrifice for the ſins of mankind, but alſo to 
go before us as our guide and conductor in the paths 
of virtue, and to exhibit in his own manners a com. 
plete pattern of unerring rectitude of life. And it 
is a glory peculiar to the Chriſtian inſtitution, that 
the Author of it was himſelf the great example d 
thoſe duties which he required from his follower, 


trine ; and not only taught, but fulfilled all right: 
ouſneſs. Herein he claims an unrivalled ſuperiorit) 
above all other the moſt eminent prophets, philol6 


pe XVII. Inka of our Saviour, 


bt, 
'h £3 
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ver equalled the purity of their precepts. They 
vere indeed, many of them, exemplary in Ai man- 
ners, but not faultleſs; inſtructive, but not unerring 
: guides. His is the only faultleſs, finiſhed character, 
chat ever appeared in human form,. —a complete and 
I Ppertec model of univerſal goodneſs. He had all the 
oral virtues of our nature, without any of its ſinful 
J Trallties. In him we obſerve no ſpot or blemiſh, no 
Wnfirmity or defect, to ſhade and obſcure his other 
Wxcellencies. In this Sux of Righteouſneſs the vir. 
l ves all centre, and ſhine with ſuch ſuperior luftre, 
What all other characters, like lefler lights, loſe _— 


Jur 


_— 


Wrightneſs, and diſappear before it. bad 

In this dliſcourſe I ſhall conſider the ade of 
Nur bleſſed 'Saviour's religious deportment, with re- 
; ard to the principal Boer we owe to nag to our- 
i elves, and to mankind. 7 + 

& 1. I ſhall begin with nde; the RY of his 
Wicty ; both becauſe it is the firſt and great com- 
Pandment, the ſupreme obligation incumbent on all 
oral beings; and becauſe it appeared with ſuperior 
Wiftinction in his whole life, and ſeemed to be the 
Wiling principle of his conduct. For he not only of- 
In retired from the notice of the world, that he 
Wight indulge religious contemplation, and offer up 
Ws ſupplications to Hur who ſeeth in ſecret, ſome- 
nes continuing whole nights in prayer; but was 
« ally obſervant of public as of private devotion. 
Wien: before he aſſumed his miniſterial character, 
Pugh the ſacred: een ſilent as tu other 
culars e . GO that 7 
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that 
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it was his cuſtom to attend the ſervice of the Dm 
_ -gogue on the Sabbath day. ä 

From this example we may learn, 1 not tcnly the 
a propriety of private ſupplications to the Throne d 
Grace, but the obligation alſo of frequently aſſem. 
bling and aſſiſting at the public ſolemnities of wol. 
ſhip. If it became the great Founder of our rel. 
gion to put up both private and public addreſſes ty 
Heaven, it 1s doubtleſs a duty incumbent alſo on w 
as our dependence on the Author of our being 18 not 
leſs, and our wants and infirmities are infinite) 
greater. And however ſome may conſider piety a 
an unneceſſary ingredient in their character, provid 
ed they are juſt, and honeſt, and friendly in their 
diſpoſitions and actions; yet certainly no truth ca 
be more evident than the obligation of the duties d 
piety, both from our Saviour's example, and from the 
reaſon of the thing. For what are the duties of pi: 
ty, but expreſſions of reverence and gratitude to the 
Supreme Being? And ſurely his perfections juſtly di 
mand the one, and his bleſſings daily conferred upa 
us give him an unqueſtionable right to the other 
Whatever other virtues may enter into the brigbtel 
character, yet without piety it will be defective i 
the moſt eſſential a of a r and depent 
ent being. | 

But farther, mt e 110 was our bleſl 
Loxp's reſignation to the Divine Will. He ſubmi 
ted to all the humiliations of mortality. His Wt 

was a ſcene of invincible patience under indignits 

. and afflitions: Never was any \ forrow lite unto i 

forrow, wherowith the Lord aſſtidted him in s the day oft 
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7 ce anger. Though he had all the tender paſſions 
of human nature, and doubtleſs the quickeſt ſenſibi- 
ty of pain and anguiſh ; yet he endured them with 
more than human patience. ' In the laſt and moſt. 
W iſtreſsful ſcene of his life, though he expreſſed in his 
prayer the ſtrongeſt averſion to the torture and igno- 
W miny of © crucifixion, yet ſtill it was accompanied 
W with due ſubmiſſion to the will of his heavenly Fa- 
ther: Father, not my will, but thine be done. He pa- 
tently ſubmitted to the ſevereſt inflictions, and drank 
me bitter aa with a fortitude" ee to his _ 
| in gs. N 2 * 
Let us hence e into our e a pious 
reſignation to-Gop, and an humble acquieſcence un- 
der his moſt afflictive diſpenſations. If our bleſſed 
Loxp, who knew no guilt, willingly endured the pu- 
niſhment of it; if he ſubmitted to ſuffer for our fins, | 
| not for his own; all impatience and diſcontent muſt 
il become us, when our light afflictions fall ſhort: of 
me weight and ſeverity of his ſufferings; when we 
Wh are conſcious that we receive only the reward of our 
ſg evil deeds, and that the inflictions of divine juſtice 
© are much gentler than our iniquities deſerve. 
Our Saviour alſo, in his whole conduct, expreſſed 
an eminent zeal for the honour of Gop. This ap- 
peared not only in his punctual attendance on the 
ſolemnities of public worſhip, which have an imme- 
diate and direct tendency to advance the divine ho- 
nour—but alſo particularly in his expelling the buy- 
ers and ſellers out of the temple; in the  indigna- 
tion he e againſt thoſe whoſe impiety pre- 
B 
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neee _—_— heres to che =_ of n re- 
ligion. 31 6 oiiyashduob bun nan agar, 
II. If we —— Saviour's life with ene to 


thoſe duties which we owe to ourſelves, we ſhall fin 


them all united in him; and that; if ever virtue ap. 
peared in a corporeal form, if ever it was incarnate 
and viſible to human eyes, it was when the Sox of 
God took upon him our nature. He ohſerved a due 
medium between the extremes of luxuries and auſte. 
rities; thereby teaching the meals chat duty de. 
mands not à total abſtinence from the ſatisfie. 
tions of life, as was then the opinion an the Phari 
ſees, but a, prudent, and temperate uſe of them. He 
honoured even feaſts more than once with his pre. 
fence, and added to the Proviſions. of one of them 
by a miracle. In his Whole deportment, religion 
appeared, not with a gloomy aſp ect. or. a ſevere and 
forbidding, mien; but with a graceful form, and ſo- 
ber majeſty, and in all the beauty of holineſs. We 


meet with much higher appearances of exterior ſanc- 


tity, and more ſevere auſterities, in the life of John 
the Baptiſt; which; as he was not veſted with the 
power of miracles, might be neceſſary in order to 
attract obſervation, and engage the public attention 
to his doctrine: But as our bleſſed Loxp's divine 
commiſſion. was abundantly proved by miraculous 
atteſtations, and as his life was to be the univerſal 
model and rule of duty to fucceeding ages, he gave 
a more eaſy, natural, and generally uſeful example, 
adapted to the imitation of all rams and. ene a 


Pirit; 


the 


"I 
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Humility is another virtue which diſtinguiſhes it- 
ſelf in every part of our Saviour's life and character. 
What an amazing ſcene of humility opens to us 
on our firſt reffections on him, as deſcending from 
dat inconceivable glory which he poſſeſſed before 
W his incarnation, to a nature fo much inferior to his 
own, and to all the abaſements and infirmities of 
chat nature, ſin only excepted! He came not in 
che form of a temporal prince, ſurrounded with the 
1 pageantry of human” grandeur, as the Jews expect. 
Jed: He came, not to be miniſtered unto, but to miniſter. | 
if we attend him in his converſations] we find him 
peaching the goſpel to the poor; and even among 
Whis followers appearing as a ſervant rather than a 
raster. We find him executing the loweſt office of 
WW ſervant; in waſhing his diſciples feet; and the in- 
Wirution he inculcates on this occaſion is, that if He, 
heir Lord and Maſter, had made ſuch condeſcen- 
Wions to them, much more ought they to be aſſiſting 
Wn the like offices of humiliation one toanother. There 
perhaps, no virtue of his, which we have ſo much 
Feaſon, and ſo little "inclination, to "imitate. But if 
o him ſuch acts of humility appeared not unbecom- 
ng the majeſty of His nature, ſurely the greateſt a- 
Nong the ſons of men ought to think it no diminu- 
Pon of their dignity to be of an humble and contrite 
Pit; no diſhonour to the brigliteſt accompliſhments, 
the moſt elevated ſtations, to 1 1 er | 
es of true benevolence, ©1219 7 
And as our bleflet Lox D Ates duch WP 
enſions, to teach thoſe of the higheſt/ rank to be 
Idle and «fiſting to their inferiors; ſo alſo, to 
Li Wy 


or : 


\\ 


give to the lower claſſes a leſſon of complacency Ine a 
and contentment, he choſe a condition deſtitute of 
the common proviſions of life, and expoſed to the 
hunger and thirſt, the pains and diſtreſſes which he and 
relieved in others. The Son of Man had not where : 
lay bis bead; nor was he able to pay the common tri. if ;ntro 
bute without a miracle. In this, as in all other tend 
inſtances, his manners correſponded with his doc. 
trine; which inſtructs us, not to ſet our affections on 
the world, not to lay u p for 1 treaſures on WW ven!) 
earth, but in heaven, W rth 
We may alſo from hence be Sw that poverty WW 

is no indication of the divine diſpleaſure ; that if the ¶ five 
Providence of Gop ſhould think fit to reduce us u wrov 
the loweſt circumſtances of indigence, and the mot that 
 Humiliating ſituation, we ought not thence to infer to tl 
that he has forgotten to be gracious, to us, or that ſick; 
his regard is at all diminiſhed,—ſeeing he was pleal. his h 
ed to place in theſe circumſtances of poverty au were 
affliction, even his Son, in whom he was well plea. WW Man 
ed. mw Ee ns our 
III. Laſtly, The life of our Saviour was moſt exen- our 
plary in the duties which we owe one to another. H. that 
piety, which was the leading principle of his condud relie 
was rational, not rapturous; inſtructive, not oftent WW tecti 
tious ; did not expreſs itſelf in peculiar auſterities c encc 
affected ſingularities, in abſtruſe myſteries, and in afflic 
tricate ſpeculations, which might deter a timorow BF as o. 
or diſcourage a weak diſciple ;—but in the plain and on e 
uſeful duties of a good life. All he did, or taugt utm 
or ſuffered, was one continued act of benevolence ther 
It was his meat and drink, his care and delight, Þ 


65 
life and ha ppineſs, to go about doing good: to ſeek 
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ey ſs, 
of Wi occafions of conferring his bleſſings; to lay hold on 


every opportunity of promoting both the temporal 
and eternal intereſts of mankind; It was his man- 
ner, from common occurrences, to take occaſion of 
introdueing ſome doctrine ſalutary to the ſoul, and 


her WI tending to its ſpiritual nutriment; and, at the ſame 
00. time, he went about healing all manner of fickneſs 


and diſeaſes among the people. Mercy, with a hea- 
venly voice, ſpoke in all he ET bran t 
forth her ſtores in all he did. 

Even the miracles he view were as et. 
five of his goodneſs as of his power; and were 
vrought for the benefit, not the amazement, of thoſe 
that ſaw them. They gave eyes to the blind, feet 


nfer I to the lame, bread to the indigent, health to the 
that I fick, and even life to the dead. Equally proofs of 


his humane diſpoſition and his divine authority, they 
vere worthy of the Sox of Gop, and the Brother of 
Mankind. We are not indeed capable of expreſſing 
our benevolence in the ſame miraculous manner as 
our bleſſed Lord ; yet his example may teach us, 
that we ought, as we have opportunity, to adminiſter 
relief to the needy, aſſiſtance to the injured, pro- 


enti- Wy tection to the oppreſſed, inſtruction to the ignorant, 
ies c encouragement to the weak, and conſolation to the 


afflicted. It may teach us to be merciful, not only 
as our Father which is in heaven, but as his Son up- 
on earth, was merciful; and to endeayour, to the 


utmoſt of our 3 to become ſaviours one to ano- 
ther. RE TOTS PF TON | 
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Again, the benignant and forgiving diſpoſition of 
our Lon. was not Jeſs: exemplary than his other vi. 


tues, In him the ornament of a meek and quiet 
ſpirit was moſt conſpicuous. Compaſſion, forgiveneſ, 


and beneficence, Were the returns he made to Provo. 
cations, indignities, and injuries. Himſelf Was un. 
moved at that behaviour of the Samaritans, which 
provoked his diſciples to ſolieit him to call down fire 
from heaven to conſume them. His calm diſpaſſion. 


ate anſwer to the [officer who; ſmote him, was, /f / 


have done evil, bear witneſs: of the evil; but if well, why 
ſmiteſt thou mee; When he was reviled, he -reviled 
not again; when he! ſuffered; he threatened not. 

hen expoſed with mock pageantry to the deriſion 
> che people, and, through a long courſe of - prepa- 
ratory inſults and indignities, led on to his crucifixi. 
on, he diſcovered no marks of impatience, no: thirſ 
of revenge, no tincture of ungoverned and unfor. 


giving reſentment. He ſtill poſſeſſed the fame mild. 


neſs of diſpoſition, the ſame equal compoſure: of ſpi- 
rĩt, the ſame unconquerable benevolence. No pro- 
vocations could irritate him to a deſire of returning 
evil for evil, nor the moſt undeſerved indignities pre- 
vail with him to depart from his, rule of triumphing 
over the injuſtice and inſolence of his oppreſſors by 
acts of kindneſs and commiſeration. With a meek- 
neſs as invincible as their malice, he was as ready to 
forgive injuries and inſults as they were to offer then 
and. the reproaches of his perſecutors, he ene, 
his lateſt breath to ſerve the authors of his ſufferings: 


he poured out his prayers, as well as his blood, for 


* 
* 


thoſe ik it; e Aithoir favour the on- | 
ly extenuation their crime could admit] Furber, fur. 
give them, for-they kriow:nat what they dz. 
FPrequent aud ſerious contemplation: of his example 
* 12 powerful mean to ſuppreſs in us all ma- 
lice, hatred and revenge; and, whilſt we were not 
er. the injuries we received, would inſtruct 
us not to 1 and humanity to the aus 
whorg o thenk ©: ( andheq non HNν⁰νο,ẽꝭçʒw a 
Tbe limits of this Jiſcounſe will not: permit me to 
enumerate the virtues, nor do juſtiet to the character 
Jof the bleſſed Jrxsus. He was a perfect and complete 
example of univerſal righteouſneſs; an enample ſo 
perfect, as to have in it no mixture of human -infirs 
mity; and ſo complete, as to direct our conduct in 
every duty. In him we-ſee every virtue delineated; 
repteſentation of the inviſible perfections of the Dei- 
ty. Let us then ſet this example often before us; 
let the lively image of his piety be often preſent to 
our thoughts; that Wwe may imitate his virtues; that 
ve may form our manners by that perfect model; 
and with pious induſtry ſtrive to approach nearer to 


ſcended to aſſume ours. ipidges? 510: 

Let us often recollect and review hes FR? hiſtos = 
ry of his life; let us meditate on the various paſſages 
of it, xecord. them in our. breaſts, and write them up- 
Jon the table of our hearts; that our ſouls may take 
the impreſſion of his holineſs, and the ſame mind 
may be in us which was in CxkIS T Jzsus. And 
though it is not poſſible to arrive at his immaculate 


— 


his nature, who for this purpoſe en, conde- 


_ precepts, inculcates the pureſt virtues, inſtructs us 


and the ears that heard him; but yet more bleſſed 
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perfection, or to purify ourſelves as he was pure; ; yet 

- we may be always approaching nearer to his unſpot. 
| ted purity and perfection; may be always improving 
our own virtues by copying his; and though we can. 
not equal him, we may excel ourſelves. Though he 
no longer in his human nature dwells and converſe 
upon earth; yet, in his example, he ſtill teaches and 
exborts to righteouſneſs. In the ſeriptures he fil 
appears: though not perſonally, as to the Jews; yet 
he there ſtill exhibits his miracles, repeats his divine 


by his heavenly wiſdom, ſpeaks as never man ſpake, 
and manifeſts himſelf to our room as Oy as he 
i did to their Senſes. 
Bleſſed, doubtleſs, were Hf it; ſenſes were 
conffhions of his preſence ; bleſſed: the eyes that ſay, 


are we Who have not ſeen, if we believe and obey 
his doctrine; more bleſſed we, if” we bear hb word 
of Gon and keep it. 

I ſhall bene this diſcourle 8 a 1 of our 
Ne Clin 40 Lord, who has given thine only 
 « Son to * unto us both a ſacrifice for ſin, and alſo 
an enſample of godly life, give us grace, that we 
may always moſt thankfully receive that his ineſ- 
«. timable benefit, and alſo daily endeavour to follow 
« the bleſſed ſteps of his moſt holy life, through the 
. + ſame Jeſus Chriſt our Lox. To whom with the 
Father, and 1 Poe ” XC, 5 


t 
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Ju iv. 23. 


9 gh, and r receive not, Jenin Je 1 amiſs. 


THERE i 18 N any en of e more 
generally admitted, than that the CREATOR of 


the world ought to be worſhipped by his intelligent 
creatures. It is the clear dictate of nature, that we 
ſhould addreſs Him, the Soverzicn of the univerſe, 


for the ſupply of our neceſſities and wants; that we 


W ſhould offer to him the ſacrifice of a devout heart, 
and the humbleſt acknowledgments of our depend- 
| ence on him. The univerſal practice of all nations, 


and that impulſe which all men feel to apply to him 


in ſeaſons of diſtreſs, clearly point out the ſenſe of 


nature in this particular. Prayer is the ' neareſt ap- 
proach that, in our preſent ſtate, we can make to the 


| Deity. To negle or ſhun this duty, is to ſhun all 
approaches to Gon; it is to withdraw, as far as may 


be, from his preſence and protection; it is to diſ- 


claim all intercourſe with him, to diſown our depend- 
ence, to diſavow our obligations, and give up the 


erpeckation of his en. eee 


| - Requifites of Prayer. Serm. XVIII 
tant duty, we > ought to inquire, How we may per. 
form it in a right manner; how we may render our. 
ſelves and bows prayers "acceptable to the object of 
our worſhip; for though we alk, we ſhall not receive 
if we aſk amiſs. Let us conſider, therefore, with 

what qualifications or diſpoſitions of mind we ſhould 

Nan our — — our a ad to 

21. Amelie and ewe n are principally requiſit is it ec 

to render our prayers acceptable to Gop, and bene. nature 

ficial to ourſelves. If we draw near to him with I elves 

our lips only, whilſt our heart is far from him; if ve more 
attend the duties of his worſhip with a Mag, ab- alway: 
ſent} and inattentive mind, in compliance only with NNofferin 
form and cuſtom, without due impreſſions of the ſa- our de 
credneſs of the ſervice in which we are engaged; them, 

can ve expect that ſuch/ ſuperficial unmeaning ho- e 9 

mage can recommend us to his favour, or that he the. in 

will accept the * an eee 00g of vol 
tion of prayer? le falhiot 

It is not the ae of: ths "_ it is. — homage to the 
of the mind, which Gon regards. He ſees and ap- 

proves even the filent devotions of the heart, which | 
noed not be formed into vocal prayers to inform him 
of our neceſſities, but only to aid our weakneſs, and 
to keep the mind more! ſteady and attentive to the 
duty we are paying to our CREATOR. When we ap- 
proach the throne of grace, and addreſs. the Sovr- 

REIGN” Lonxn of heaven and earth then ſurely, f3 
ever, there is the higheſt occaſion; to bring with us ? 

ſerious and collected frame of mind, to awaken all our 

1 1 
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attention, to call upon all that is within us and to . 
ſummon pay aſſemble all the eee nn of © 
the tele eng te weg 
Such 3 it a, thi n de is the en 

and imbecility of our nature, that the moſt; wigilant 
piety cannot long keep its attention ſo much awake, 
Land ſo ſteadily fixed on the duties ; of worſhip, as ta 
prevent all caſual involuntary wandering. Ideas of- 
ten paſs through the mind in quick ſucceſſion: nor 
s it eaſy always to detain and fix What are in their 
nature ſo fugitive: and volatile. But if we know:our- 
elves ſubject to this weakneſs, it concerns us the 
nore to guard againſt it: and though it may not be 
always in our power to prevent foreign ideas from 
offering themſel ves to the mind, and mingling with 
gur devotions, yet we need not invite or entertain 
them, but may diſmiſs them as ſoon as they intrude, 
We ought not, therefore, always to charge that upon 
the infirmity of our nature which is often the effect 
of voluntary inadvertence. God, "who: made-/1ahd 
faſhioned us, and expects a ſervice. proportioned only; 
to the powers he has given us, will no doubt pardon 
fall involuntary defects that may — our Dan 
dreſſes to Him; but we ought to rem 7 2g 
the importance of the duty cee a. All 
the attention we are able to gie ii „ en Nen 
And if we give due attention ti our e »they: 
nll; hs, accompanied with ſuitable affectiuus- We 
mall pray with fervency in ſuch degree as our matu- 
ral temperament. or frame of mind will admit 3 fr 
all are not capable of the-ſame fervoun>/horgeitdre- 
quired of us to feel warm nn * 
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when we addreſs ourſelves to Gon; for theſe depend 
on natural ſenſibility and complexion, or riſe out 0 
particular circumſtances and occafions. For which 
_ reaſon, it has been the wiſdom of the compilers of 
our liturgy, to reject all rapturous expreſſions, and to 
| ſuit its devotional language to a grave and ſedate, not 
to an impetuous, enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of piety, 
II. Perſeverance is another condition upon which 
depends the ſucceſs of our prayers. In the parable 
of the unjuſt judge, we are informed, that he who 
neither feared Gop nor regarded man, who was in- 
ſenſible to all conſiderations of religion or humanity, 
was yet prevailed on to grant relief to a neceſſitou 
ſupplicant, merely by the continued importunity of 
her petitions. And our Sa vioun has inſtructed us to 
conclude, that perſeverance in prayer to Heaven 
will have the ſame effect; for he ſpoke the parable 
to this end, that men _ always to pray, and not 
to faint. Fa 
True it is, the W for the prevalence of im 
portunity with men, have no place when applied to 
 Gop. | Men may not attend to our firſt applications; 
may not be able or inclined to aſſiſt us; may pride 
themſelves in the dependence of their ſupplicants 
and in the. oſtentation of power; and the favours 
they mean to refuſe, importunity and perſeverance 
may extort. But Gop always knows our neceſſitie 
even before: we aſk; is infinitely able to grant al 
that we deſire; can receive no acceſſion of glo!) 
from the dependence of his creatures; is incapable 
of being ſoftened by the repetition, or *wearisd by 
the importunity of addreſſes. 


For what reaſons, then, it may be aſked; is it ne- 
ceffary to perſevere in our ſupplications to Heaven? 
Why ſhould a Being, infinitely wiſe and good, who 
needs not to deliberate how far it is reaſonable Fs fa- 
| your our petitions; why ſhould he grant to our re- 
peated, what he refuſes to our firſt requeſts? 
The reaſons of the divine adminiſtration are often 
far above out of our ſight ; his ways are not as our 
ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts; and we 
| might therefore, and ought to acquieſce in our Sa vi- 
oux's declaration concerning the methods of his pro- 
| yidence and moral government, though we were 
| quite incapable of accounting for them. But, in the 
preſent caſe, it is eaſy to aſſign, if not the true, yet 
| juſt grounds for ſuch a conduct. For though perſe- 
verance in prayer can have no efficacy in inclining 
God to be more merciful, it may yet be effectual in 
diſpoſing us to become proper objects of mercy. 
Though it can create no change in the divine na- 
ture, which is immutable, the ſame yeſterday, to- 
day, and for ever; yet it may form in us a new 
heart and a new ſpirit, and render us more worthy 
of his favours, which, on that conſideration, may be 
granted. Waker r 
- Beſides, he underſtands our neceſſities much better 
chan we ourſelves; he knows the propereſt ſeaſon for 
conferring his bleſſings, and when we are beſt fitted 
to profit by them. He is the univerſal Parent of his 
creatures, and ſuits the methods of his providence to 
our trueſt advantage. Where an immediate com- 
pliance with our requeſts is moſt conducive to our 
linal happineſs, he is as ready to give as we to aſk. 
M 
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verſe, we ought to conſider the infinite ſuperiority d 


heart to ſue for mercies we have no right to, and for 
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3 improper judges of our own condition, and know nt 
What ta pray for as we ought. If we aſk, what, i 


Where to refuſe our petitions will contribute more 
to this great end, whilft he appears to deny a bleſ. 
ſing, he grants one in the refuſal ; and where uf. 


pending his bleſſings for a time will be moſt bene. 
ficial, there they are put off to a more > convenient 
ſeaſon. $17 DOI OR ee OTF Or 

'Though Gov; therelbrep may, for wiſe reaſons, de. 
lay to anſwer our firſt petitions, yet ought we not to 
deſpair of the acceptance of our repeated prayer 
We ought to pray without ceaſing, 3. e. not, with a 
weak ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſtic pride, to devote our 
whole time to prayer; but, by frequent periodical 
performances of this duty, to recommend ourſelves 
and our concernments to the care of Heaven. 

III. Humility, and ſubmiſſion to the divine will, 
are neceſſary conditions of our prayers. When ve 
come into the preſence of the Sovereign of the Uni. 


his nature to ours, and impreſs our hearts with the 
moſt awful veneration of him, and offer our ſuppl: 
cations with the moſt humble reverence, ſuited to hi 
greatneſs and majeſty, and our own meanneſs and 
unworthineſs to approach him. 

And as we ought with the moſt reverential awe to 
come before the Loxp, and bow ourfelves before the 
moſt high Gon, and with the deepeſt humility d 


bleſſings we. deſerve not; ſo likewiſe ought we to re. 
ſign all our requeſts, inclinations and defires, to the 
determination of his all-wife providence. We are 
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the opinion of the world, are reputed bleſſin gs; ; 
wealth, honour, diſtinction, ſucceſs, and the like; 
cheſe may, in their immediate or remote ilagle n 
ces, be attended with a train of unknown evils. 
Tough in themſelves good, we may be diſpoſed to 
make an improper uſe of them, and to us they may 
become evil; or though they favour our preſent, 
U ul may be fatal to our future intereſts. 

We ought to ſubmit all our requeſts, therefore, to 
me wiſdom of Him who has all futurity before him, 
b and beft knows how to govern his world, and when 
— where to confer his bleſſings. Of this ſubmiſ- 
- our Saviour has left us a ſtriking example: 
7 my „ Fhles, F it be poſſible, let this cup paſs from me : 

Ce not as I will, but as thou wilt. In confor- 
Wnity to which example, we ought to ſubmit our wills 
? I., the will of Heaven; and to all our prayers, inten- 
| tionally at leaſt, if not expreſsly, to add, Nevertheleſs, 
Wot as I will, but as thou wilt ; or, as our church has 
Hirected us to addreſs Gop, that he would fulfil the 
fiefires and petitions of his ſervants, as wha Be moſt 
Expedient for them. 

V. Our prayers to God 9-00 to be heb Headed 
With a truſt and confidence in his goodneſs ; a con- 
dence that compoſes our fears, and ſets us above all 
| leſpondency. When, indeed, we reflect upon the 
; finite holineſs and majeſty of Gop, and our own 
Inpurity and meanneſs ; when we conſider the im- 
\ Penſe diſtance between his nature and ours, render- 
Wd till more immenſe, if that were poſſible, by our 
| Fnworthineſs, it might ſeem preſumption enough to 
. reſent ourſelves and our addreſſes before the throne 
| | My; 
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our fins. and pollutions about us; but with an up 
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of Gon, without adding a confidence that thoſe ad. 
dreſſes will be regarded by him. But as thoſe ad. 
drefles are. made. i in obedience to his commands, and 
our hopes encouraged by his ſure promiſes, we may 
and ought to approach him with a confidence that 
we ſhall either be indulged 1 in the particular ſubjed 
of our requeſts, or that he will do | in that and every 
other caſe that we recommend to his providence, 
whatever to bis wiſdom. een beſt and fitteſt for 
us, 

V. The laft requiſite 1 ſhall mention, pope t 
recommend our prayers to the divine acceptance, i 
integrity of heart; without. which we have reaſon to 
apprehend, that Gop will be as regardleſs of our ſup. 
plications as we have been of his commandments 
This we know, that God heareth not ſinners ; but i 
any man be a worſhipper of Gov, and do 5 will 
bim he heareth : If 1 incline unto wickedneſs with m 
heart, ſays the Pſalmiſt, the Lord will not hear me. A 
religious diſpoſition of mind is the only foundation o 
confidence when we addreſs our prayers to God 
The obedience of a religious life is to him the mol 
acceptable worſhip; and where integrity and virtut 
are wanting, no homage, no facrifice, no ſervices, cal 
obtain his acceptance. If we pray for pardon of ou 
ſins, we muſt reſolve to forſake them; if we implor 
his bleſſings, it muſt be our care to deſerve them, 
We muſt come before him, therefore, not with al 


right, uncorrupted heart, filled with the pureſt affe. 
tions, wih all the virtues, with pr moral gs 


i . 
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countenance. | 

From What has been bhierved, it may „ appesr, that 
autention, fervency, perſeverance, humility, ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the will of God, confidence in his goodneſs, 
and integrity of heart, are the conditions' requiſite to 
tender our prayers acceptable to him. | 

Let us then, as often as we return to this houſe of 
prayer, bring with us a mind ſerious, devout, and diſ- 


by pleaſure; that we may ſerve Gop with an undi- 
daded attention, and with a heart devoted ſolely to 
che right diſcharge of the duty which we profeſs to 
perform. Let no inadvertent behaviour betray our 
ablence from Gob, and the indiſpoſition of our heart 
Eto pay him that homage which with our lips we ac- 
E knowledge te be due to him. Let not tlie fuſpen- 
ion of his bleſſings diſcourage our perſeverance ; for 


g petitions.” Let them be accempanied with humility 


| of heart; with an abſolute, unreſerved ſubmiſſion to 
the fovereign will of Him, whoſe goodneſs to us is 


on his Noidesee, and à telt chat he will order all 


OY with a mind pure and uncorrupted. W 
ith To the Firſt, tlie Greateſt, and the Beſt of Beings, 
an up 


Pe it our care to pay our daily homage.” We are 
very day dependent on God, and every day ſhould 
Pegin, and cloſe, with pious acknowledgments of our 


I 


* * 


that can adorn our nature, and recoramend it to oh ; 


| engaged ; neither ruffled with cares, nor. diffipated 3 


though he favours not our firſt, he may our repeated 


pag ſometimes we om gf ſometimes ch dis | 


| things for our good. And let them be offered up 


Nependence. ** morning, we ſhould look up to 
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him fut a renewal of his mercies; and, every even. 
ing, aſk forgiveneſs for the errors of the preceding 
day. When we: rife, we ſhould implore his guidance; 


and when we he down, we ſhould ſupplicate his pro. 


tection. Often ſhould we lift up our ſouls in occa. 
ſional ſupplications to the great Preſerver of our be. 
ing, and recommend ourſelves and our concernments 
to his providence. | Ty" "oy 

Neither private nor publie d denen mould de 0 
' mitted ; for each has its diſtin& and peculiar adyan- 
tages. Private devotion is better fitted to aſk par. 
ticular bleſſings, or to requeſt the forgiveneſs of pri- 
vate tranſgreſſions. In the cloſet-retirement, where 
the ſupplicant withdraws. from the world, to hold 
converſe with his God, and is under no eye but that 
of Heaven, he may pour out the ſighings of a con- 
trite heart; may unburden his diſconſolate boſom; 
may diſcloſe thoſe ſecret griefs and neceſſities which 
are not to be revealed to the eye of the world. There 
he may indulge all the fervour of piety, without ſuſ- 
picion of hypoeriſy or oſtentation; there alſo he is 
better able to fix his attention, which public objects, 
by offering themſelves to our notice, are dat too apt 
0 interrupt and divert. 

On the other hand, tle addreſſes to Gop are 
better adapted to acknowledge general mercies, to 
bring down common bleſſings, and to avert public 
judgments. | Here alſo the ſolemnity of the houſe of 
Gop reminds us of the reverence due to. his awful 
preſence; and the piety of our fellow ſupplicants 
may excite and animate our devotions, and invite us 
to an holy emulation, We cannot doubt the accept- 
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ance of our public and retired devotions. 
When we are here gathered together, -we have our 
Saviour's promiſe that he will be in the midſt of us; 


and we have the ſame aſſurance, that if we pray to 
| our FATHER in ſecret, our F ATH ER Which! is in ſeeret 
hall reward us openly. j 


Let us not then negle to pay this homage, ſo re- 


1 ſpectful to Gor, and fo beneficial to ourſelves. Let 
us not neglect to aſk the mercies he delights to grant. 
Should we never obtain the bleſſings we aſk, yet the 
E conſciouſneſs of having done our duty in aſking, will 
always adminiſter ſatisfaction. 
are encouraged by the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from the 
Gon of truth, that our prayers ſhall not aſcend to 
heaven in vain; and that if we reap not the imme- 
diate fruit of them, yet bleſſings will be laid up in 


But to this duty we 


ſtore, and reſerved for us s againſt. the groat day of re- 
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RY i appointed unto men once to die. 


HESE words lead to ſome oben en on that 
event which is appointed to all men: An event 
which need not to alarm, to intimidate, or afflict us; 
ſince our religion aſſures us, that though we die, get 
ſhall we live; that though death cloſes the preſent 
ſcene of mortality, yet it draws aſide the veil that 
now intercepts our proſpect of futurity, and opens to 
us an entrance into another world, a world of end- 
leſs and inconceivable bliſs. | 
Death, indeed, is an object ſo much dreaded, ſo 
alarming to human nature; it is ſo ghaſtly a form, 
and comes to us arrayed in ſuch various terrors, that 
Religion indeed may, but no Philoſophy can eve! 
enable us to conquer our fears, and meet the awful 
ſpectre with firmneſs and compoſure. It is religion 
only that can impart that fortitude. To him who 
has not been induced by religion to extend his views 
beyond this life, bitter muſt be the remembrance 
formidable the image of death, as it breaks off bi 
5 connection with viſible nature, ſeparates him from al 
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bat has hitherto engaged or delighted him, 22 en 
In everlaſting period to every idea of enjoyment. 
ze infidel, who acknowledges nothing in the 
human compoſition ſuperior to matter and mechan- 
In, who accounts the foul to be only the moſt ſub- 
le part of the brain, and expects that his whole be- 
Ins will ſoon diſſolve and moulder into duſt, not only 
Pebates the honour of his nature, but without one 
| Gay of pleaſing hope to illuminate his mind, muſt be- 
Wome diſconſolate, and gloomy as the proſpe& which 
Bic before him. Religion, on the contrary, by ac- 
[ Wuainting us with the dignity of the ſoul, and the 
ertainty of our future exiſtence, brightens. up our 
3 om adminiſters the higheſt conſolation, allevi- 
tes our ſufferings, and adds to our pleaſures, by the 

| Enticipations of a ſuperior happineſs; and bids us 


4 
ſent Wait for death with calmneſs and refignation, as ah 
that Event that will introduce us to all the pwr 1 


Wo our being. 
From the words of the text, 10 mall . obculioh 
Wo ſhow, .1/, Under what practical notions we ſhould 


d, f Tonſider death; and, 2dly, Shall obſerve the religiou 
orm, | Edvantages . may reſult: on gh i omit L our 


Aiſſolution. 
I. We AR nas SP as an event eertuin 


wil 2d inevitable, in conſequence of that irreverſible 
18100 Wentence once pronounced to our firſt parents, and, 
who n them, to all ſucceeding generations, That duſt we 
view Nie, and unto duſt we muſt return—in order that we 
ance, Nray have a juſt ſenſe of the tranſitory nature of all 
f hi arthly objects and enjoyments, and, from ſerious | 


g preflions of the certainty of our departure out of A 
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| this life, may be induced to provide for another and 
to begin heaven here in the rectitude of our mink 


and the purity of our manners. Fut 
Io this purpoſe, pious n have 2 up * reſſic 

| prayers to Gop, that he would let them know ther iſ «nd t 
end, and the number-of their days, that they might ours 
know how frail they were; not that they were ſtran. Nuſton 
gers to the frailty of their nature, when thouſand ne d- 
fell beſide them; but their prayer was meant to in. Mot ho 
plore Heaven to impreſs them with ſo devout a ſen: N robat 
of their appointed time, as might influence ther {Milthoug] 
manners, might form their minds to due ſeriouſneh Ne ma 
and elevate their affections from earth to hea f hol 
ven. 180 7 Bb: jon fe 
It is not indeed mended of us to be. ye medita. . The 

ing upon death; for that is impracticable. Such is ou : eflecti 
frame, and the conſtitution of the world, that ther i. y, Le 
muſt be a time for other thoughts: and a perpetul 6 wiſer 5 
meditation on the laſt hour, however it may ſuit t Vith h 
ſolitude of a monaſtic, is incompatible with the du. Move 
ties of common life. But yet the idea of our mo- old f 
tality ſhould predominate in our minds as an habitul|very 
ſettled. principle ; often, though not ever, preſent; May ft 
operating always, though not always perceived. Lei now, 
indeed, by attending to the preſent, we ſhould be ice, ! 
come unmindful of the future; and, by being care quit 
ful about things of the world, ſhould negle© to pr Happin 
vide for our departure out of it; the Providence «ſlappe 
Gop ſees fit to remind and admoniſh us of it, by e-®Wiih fr 
hibiting daily inſtances of the power and dominion e be 
of death, and ſometimes ſhowing, that the higbel fing n 
birth and diſtinction muſt yield to that king of te- But 


— 
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ors, that univerſal CAR who EO _ AR 


f — maln #5529708 8 
= Every example of lay: ck renew et im- 


their I preſſions of our own, Whenever, eſpecially, we at- 
ther end the obſequies of the dead, and pay the laſt ho- 


ugh ours to a departed friend, it might be uſeful to ac- 
tran N uſtom ourſelves to conſider, that the ſame fate muſt 
ank ne day be our own; that ſoon we muſt, we know 


Hot how ſoon, be added to the number of thoſe whoſe 
5 xrobation-is paſt, and whoſe lot is decided; and that, 
hough we cannot aſcertain the period of that event, 
e may inſure the conſequence, by an uniform life 
| df holineſs and virtue, the mae the "Ow iy 
Jon for death. 1 

The gay Atheiſt Gf f fach- there 8 may h 
Jellection in intemperance; and, with diſſolute levity, 


then ay, Let us cat and drink, for to- morrou we die. But the 
detulriſer and more conſiderate Chriſtian will commune 


With his heart, and thus reſolve: Let me not re- 
Nove my integrity from me, my righteouſneſs let me 
Wold faſt; let me not offend in thought or deed ; let 


bitul very am be juſt, every intention pure, that nothing. 
eſent; j ay ſtain my integrity, or pollute my conſcience :. for I 
Leh now, that i ir appointed unto all men once to dis. No 
d be. ice, however pleaſing, can be of long duration; no 
care. iquity, however proſperous, can conſtitute laſting 
o pro. N jappineſs. Soon will the preſent tranſitory ſcene 
ace d 0 appear ; and the pleaſures of the world itſelf, va- 
by er ih from my fight : Let me then keep innocence, and 
niniu te heed to the thing that is right ; for that alone can 
zighel : ring me peace at the laſt.” 2 ; 

of te. | But W we ſhould . ana as. an n event, | 
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not only certain and inevitable; but as remoney 
at no great, though an uncertain diſtance. Wen 
human life protracted to the ſame exent as befor, 
the flood, or were millions of years added to its nz. 
tural term, even then it would be our undoubte 
wiſdom to conſider our latter end. But when lift 
is reduced to the narrow compaſs of three or fou 
ſcore years, and when much the greater part « 
mankind are not permitted to reach one half eva 
of that contracted ſpan, it then ſurely becomes u 
to conſider with ſeriouſneſs the ſhort duration of theſe 
mortal bodies, which bring into the world with then 
the principles of decay and diſſolution, and are def. 
tined by the law of their nature to fee corruption, 
It becomes us to reflect, that our days are as an band. 
_ breadth, and our age as'nothing ; that man cometh i, 
i eee eee in en and it had a: 
cut down, and withered. 
For, how fleeting and eee is life! at the 
lava; how ſhort! and, at the beft, how frail! 
What is it but a ſhadow that departeth, a vapour thi 
appeareth for a little time, and vaniſbeth away * What 
repeated monitions have we of its frailty and un. 
cettainty ! How many melancholy proofs are e. 
eſtate, is altogether vanity ! Expoſed to the power d 
2 thouſand accidents, the arrows of death are pet- 
petually flying around us; and ſo many, ſo vario 
and unſeen are the cauſes of mortality, that we can 
neither know the time nor manner of our depat- 
ture. Life and time are ſo unequally diſpenſed, and 
in ſuch different portions, that no man may kno 


* 


| el and at laſt, by, ry gentle. and ——_ Hoey, 
Ie lamp of life goes flowly out. Others are ſnatch- 
Ned away in the midſt of their years, and their light 
extinguiſhed when appearing in its brighteſt luſtre. 
| In the midſt of Ae we are in death; i. e. ſubject to 
Wits power; but in what ſhape, or what ſtage of 
life, it will exert its power, is a knowledge we can- 
not attain, _ How long we may be permitted to walk 
before the Lozp in the land of the living, or how 
Eon we may deſcend into the chambers of the 
are; whether the violence of external injury may 
foreibly diſſolve the union between ſoul and body, 
Wor whether the inward diſorder of our frame may 
render it neceſſary that the duſt return unto the 
earth, and the ſpirit unto Gon that gave it; whe- 
: ther we may long lie on the bed of languiſhment, 
; or whether we ſhall go down to the grave, as it 1s 


] faid we ſhall. riſe again, in a moment, in the twink- 
lng of an eye; whether death ſhall, with a gentle 
What hand, cloſe. our eyes without pain or apprehenſion, 


Wor whether he will march with all his terrors in array 
Y againſt us; ; whether our days ſhall be long in the 
land which the Loxp our Gon giveth us, or whether 
Ne ſhall go whence. None return, in the prime and 


per. vigour of our years; whether the evening of life 
riow may be bright, calm, and ſerene, or whether our 
e cn ſun may ſet in clouds IHE alone, A W n 


ſecrets are hid, can determine. 5 . 
If, then, we know not the meaſure of our e 
; if * Know neither the hour nor manner 2 our 


gent}: nor how Coe? we may be ſummoned to ind 
hence and be no more ſeen; we ought well to con. 
ſider how frail and cena our condition is, to wait 
. the doubtful hour, to be always prepared, that ou 
Lok, when he cometh, may find us watching. 
Again, we ſhould conſider death as an event thaf 
vill conſign us to an immediate ſtate of happineſs ot 
miſery. The Pfalmiſt, indeed, addreſſing himſelf tg 
the Supreme Being, ſays, In death there is no remen. 
brance of thee, and in the grave who will give ther 
thanks ? The dead praiſe not thee, O Lord, neither they 
that go down to the grave. But we are not hence to 
conclude, that the grave puts a period to our being. 
All that ought to be inferred from theſe, or other f. 
milar expreſſions, is, that, with regard to this world, 
we ſeem wholly devoid of ſenſation, incapable of 
pleaſure or pain, joy or ſorrow, virtue or vice; for 
| there is no work nor device, nor knowledge, nor 22 
in the grave whither thou goeſt. 

- Some who admit the future exiſtence of departed 
ſouls, have yet conceived that their happineſs or mi- 
ſery does not commence till the great day of reti 
bation ; and that the ſoul fleeps in a ſtate of conti. 
nued inſenſibility, till reunited to the body at the 
general reſurrection. Among other falſe terrors with 
which death is clothed, this is not the leaſt diſconſc- 
late image of it, that it is a ſtate of darkneſs and 
oblivion, without thought or ſenſation; where al 
the powers af the ſoul are chained up, and we are 
reduced to the ſame unconſcious, inanimate ſtate with 
our kindred earth, from whence we are formed. Hu- 
maß nature muſt ſhrink at ſo gloomy a proſpect; ani 
* x | 
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he good man, tient departing ffom the uten muſt 
e much diſcomforted, when he reflects, that he is 
ö nterIng into a region of filence and of inſenſibility, 
here all his thoughts periſh, where all his pious la- 
ſours will profit him nothing, and where virtue and 
ice, juſtice and iniquity, the good and the bad, 
Pall alike lie down in the duſt, and, during the in- 
erval of a Jong en e of ages, e unditin. 
ruſhed. 
In anſwer to which opinion, it may ſuffice to ob- 
E:rve, that our Saviour's reply to the malefactor up- 
In the croſs was, This day thou ſhalt be with me in pa- 
ade. By which expreſſion our Loxp cannot be 
Juppoſed to mean, that death would deliver him 
yer to a ſtate of unconſciouſneſs : For were this the 
Wate of departed ſouls, and this the intention of our 
Lonb, he had promiſed nothing but what muſt equal- | 
h have happened without ſuch promiſe : he had 
hren him no preference above his fellow-ſufferer ; : 
Ind the hardened unrepenting criminal had been as 
nuch in paradiſe : as the reformed 08 forgiven pe- 
tent. oats | 
It is evident, eſis; that by that expreſſion of 
pur Lord, was meant, an intermediate ſtate of feli- 
Eity, antecedent to the final judgment, into which he 
$25 to enter. After death, though the body ſleeps 
corruption till its ſcattered duſt be recollected = 
We laſt day, yet the ſoul ſhall awake and live ; ſhall 
Jubſiſt in its proper place, till the trumpet ſhall ald, 4 
Ind the dead ſhall be raiſed ; when our happineſs 
u be more complete, and receive its final conſum- 
Nation; and we ſhall become as the angels in hea 
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ven, eqnfirmed and ee in virtue and fel. 
city, N a 

I. The utility of the a — REMG, 
death, was the ſecond thing I propaſed to obſerve, 

And. If, It diſcovers to us the unimportance ani 
vanity of all temporal enjoyments ; which, howeng 
ſatisfactory or delightful, are yet ſhort and tranſton 
It evinces the indiſcretion of an _intemperate attach 
ment to the world. It ſerves to extend our view 
and eleyate our defires. And though the bleſſing 
| of this life are ſuch as we may with alacrity receine 
and ought. with gratitude to acknowledge; meant 
by Providence to render our paſſage through thi 
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vale of tears leſs irkſome and unpleaſant, to ſweeten La- 
the bitter cup, and in ſome meaſure turn our heari, N diſſolt 
neſs into joy; yet, fleeting is the joy, and its ples. good 
ſures but for a ſeaſon. All ſublunary enjoyments ar death 
what we can place no dependence on, what we can. as du 
not long poſſeſs, what we muſt reſign with our breath; arms! 
and claim, therefore, only a portion of our care. BU, ol 
our ſtate hereafter is eternal and unchangeable; the ral co 
falvation of the ſoul i is Heaven's laſt, n bleſſing for pe 
and demands our utmoſt attention. kept; 
This world, indeed, has little more to recommend ty fo 
; it than the hopes and expectations it gives us of an- made 
| other ; and this life ſhould be efteemed chiefly a they « 
preparatory and introdudory to a future. PEN 
But further: Ibe religious conſideration of death prehe 
1s the beft guard of i innocence and virtue. Tempta- beyor 
tions furround us on all fides. The corruption of oui levere 
nature, and the ſeducements of the world, are in“ 5 
a 


perpetual combination and alen againſt ou 
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happineſs. Every fitoation of life lies expoſed to dan- 
gers, and in many things we all offend, To prevent 
which, nothing can be better adapted, nothing more 
E effectual; than ſerious meditations on that eternity into 
chich we muſt ſoon, and may ſuddenly, enter. As all 
worldly diſtinctions, pomp, and power, and pleaſure, 
and poſſeſſions, and whatever elſe the world calls hap- 
pineſs, will, at the ſolemn hour of a departing ſoul, loſe 
all their reputed value, and be no longer of uſe ; ſo the 
ſeducements they offer muſt loſe much of their power 
and influence, when we reflect on the ſhort and uncer- 
tain duration of theſe earthly tenements of ours, theſe 
bouſes of clay, whoſe foundations are in the duſt. 

Laſily, The confideration of the certainty of our 
difſolution, as it is the moſt powerful incentive to a 
good life, is the beſt preparative for a comfortable 
death. Nothing diſſipates the fears of death ſo much 
as due preparation for it; nothing ſo effectually diſ- 
arms it of its terrors, as the conſciouſneſs of integri- 
ty, of our attention to pleaſe our Maker in the gene- 
ral conduct of our lives, and of our penitent concern 
for particular miſcarriages. Happy they who have 
kept at a diſtance from the criminal purſuits, the guil- 
ty follies and corruptions, of the world; and have 
made ſuch careful preparation for an hereafter, that 
they can, without ſelf-reproach, review the years that 
are paſt, and look forward to a future life without ap- 
prehenſion or terror; can with pious confidence look 
beyond the grave, and there behold, not a court of 
levere juſtice, but a throne of mercy; not an offended, 
reſentful Judge, but a reconciled Father and Saviour. 


May it be our great and habitual concern to pre- 
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re to obey the ſolemn call, [wide it 8 8 
* of life and death to ſummon us dee 
the e. t at the awful hour we may calmly lie down 
3 hopes of awaking in a ſtate of immoni 
ee Che introduced into the preſence of th 
pron] er, and of being received with that hay. 
— Well done, a og 
enter thou into the joy of Lord. 
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Bleed is the man that truſteth in the Lord, ad whoſe 


 bope zbe Lord i 19. 


3 V JE. are 1 nature ed with an inextin guiſh- 
able defire of happineſs, and have ſomething 
vithin us that irreſiſtibly impels us to the purſuit of it. 
But, ſurrounded as we are with troubles, which we 
may complain of, but cannot redreſs ; expoſed to dan- 
Wzers we may always fear, but cannot always eſcape ; 
Wand full of wants, which we are impatient, but unable 
o ſupply ;—we ſoon become conſcious of our inability 
to attain the happineſs we purſue, and are ſoon taught 
Ithe neceſſity of looking abroad for aſſiſtance to ſupport 
our weakneſs, to ſupply our wants, and prote& us 
from our fears. Our general error is, that we overlook 
the proper Object of our confidence. We place our 
dependence on inferior cauſes, too inattentive to that 
Firſt Supreme Cauſe, from whom alone can come our 
preſent or future ſalvation. But if reaſon does not, 
experience ſeldom fails to bring with it full conviction 
of the Oy of all * dependencies. To a ſu- 
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perior Power, then, we maſt have 3 we mu 
look up for ſupport to where religion directs; to Hu 


whoſe kingdom is univerſal nature, to whom all thing WW W. 
are in ſubjection, and without whoſe permiſſion no. pitely 
thing can approach to hurt us. And it is our invaly. expec 
able privilege, that we are permitted and authoriſed to iſo! ou 
repoſe a confidence in that Power whom all nature q provic 
obeys. | under 
But becauſe a juſt enn differs from a ground. en aff! 
leſs preſumption, I ſhall in this diſcourſe conſider, , what 
What 1s a juſt confidence in Gop; 2d), When ou: rom! 
confidence 18 well- grounded; ; and, /aſtly, The happi- WW? be 
neſs reſulting from a well-grounded truſt in him. Wo far 
I. Let us conſider what is a juſt confidence in Go. Luſtry 
This duty implies an humble dependence on him for e 4 
that protection, and thoſe bleſſings, which his ſupreme ur re 
perfections both enable and incline him to beſtow on Expect 
his creatures. 'To truſt 3 in Gon, | 1s to entertain a full e im 
conviction. of his goodneſs and mercy ; and a ſtead i ular } 
hope, that that-mercy will, on all occaſions, in all our Put W 
dangers and neceſſities, be extended to us, in ſuch a requift 
manner as to his wiſdom appears moſt conducive, if been e 
not to our tranquillity i in this life, to our everlaſling need t 
felicity | in the next. In all circumſtances, proſperous Pes 
or adverſe, whatever be our ſituation, or however pels of 
gloomy « our proſpect, whether dan ger be approaching WF" obj 
or preſent, our ſouls muſt wait ſtill upon Gov, out hut 05 
eyes muſt be lifted up to him, the great Arbiter of al ne 
events: for he, infinitely mercifu] and gracious, is at bl to- 
all times, in all emergencies, as willing as he is able to 8 8 


ſupport and protect his creatures; never inacceſſill a 
f Wel 14 
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to their addreſſes never inexoratle to thieir proyert, 
nor indifferent to their afflictions. | 
pe are not indeed to expect, that his Wisler inf. 
Wnitely ſuperior to ours, will always comply with our 
Expectations, and favour us with the particular objects 
Jof our deſire ; for this were to direct and govern his 
1 providence, not to truſt ih him: but we are to live 
} Ca an habitual ſenſe of his care and protection, and 
an aſſurance that under that protection we ſhall obtain 
What is good for us; which is more than we could 
promiſe ourſelves, were the diſpenſations of Providence 
Ito be under our direction. This duty can hardly be 
Wo far miſapprehended, as to repreſs the efforts of in- 
Nuſtry, or be ſuppoſed to ſuperſede the neceſſity of due 
rare and application to the employment and duties of 
tour reſpective ſtations: For we have no grounds to 
expect, that Gop will provide for our intereſts, if we 
Ne improvident ourſelves ; or that he will, by a parti- 
ular interpoſition, favour the idle and the negligent. 
But when we have performed all that -on our part is 
pequiſite; when all prudent eare and attention have 
been employed, and every honeſt effort exerted, we 
need then be no farther ſolicitous ; we may diſmiſs our 
fears: we may then confide in the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of the Guardian of our hature ; aſſured, that we 
pre objects of his providence ; that he is always vigi- 
ant over us; and that where our care terminates, the 
wine care will take place. Let the duty and buſineſs 
bt to-day be our concern; ; the event of to-morrow 
we may truſt to Gon: f 
II. Let us conſider when our Sonik in 1 Gn i 18 
ll-gratunded. A here we muſt obſerve, that our 
N 5 n 
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33 or canfidence in Gop is founded upon hi 
favour, and his favour is to be obtained only by oy 
obedience. Whenee it follows, that in ſuch meaſure 
as we tranſgreſs the laws of Gop, in equal degree we 
undermine the foundation of our truſt in him. Where 
our obedience is imperfect, there our truſt is diminiſh. 
ed, but not deſtroyed ; where our tranſgreſſion is abſe. 
lute, there our confidence is abſolutely loft. Thus ou 
firſt progenitor, after preſuming to diſobey that injunc. 
tion which was the appointed teſt of his duty and alle- 
giance, loft all confidence in his Max xs, fled from his 
preſence, and trembled with awful apprehenſions of ven. 
geance. I heard thy voice, ſaid our guilty parent to his 
CREATOR, and was afraid. And in like manner mut 
every flagitious ſinner be afraid, when he hears his Ma. 
KER ſpeaking to him, either from heaven, or in the 
Mill voice of conſcience. 


Our confidence, then, muſt riſe or fall, according to 
Conſcious! 


the progreſs or defects of our obedience. 
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night intentions, and approved by our own heart, m III. 
may approach the throne of grace with ſuperior aff Wh pinels 
rance. If our heart in ſome degree condemn us, e Go. 
may have our intervals of diffidence and apprehenſion; Wi of ſec 
but, if, unreclaimed, we go on ſtill in wickedneſs, and plan, 
perſiſt" in determined diſobedience ; ſhould we then cels o 

_ truſt in God, it were in the moſt literal and criminal i fellow 
ſenſe, to hows againſt hope. Till we repent, and r. vhoſc 
turn to duty, we can have no expectations of favou, Bi tions 
no confidence in our Mkxx; nor ean we lift up o theſe | 
eyes to heaven with any 2 of mercy and forgive ¶ ¶ on nc 
ö neſs there. But h 
But let it be obſerved, that 1 duty or crim» him e 


afl we may have been, though the nature or number 
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of our offences ſhould ſuggeſt to us the diſpleaſure of 
the DzITY, and give us grounds to. fear that his pro- 
tection and his grace may have deſerted us; that he 
may have withdrawn from us the light of his coun- 
tenance, and the conſolations of his Holy Spirit; and 
that his mercy to us may be clean gone, and come ut- 
terly to an end for evermore ;---even here, in this af- 
flictive diſorder, the moſt afflictive that the human heart 
can feel, even here we need not give way to deſpond- 
ency; let us return to Gop, and he will return to us: 
let us look up to the FAHRER of mercies ; let us, with 
holy violence, importune his favour and forgiveneſs ; 
let us, with unfeigned humiliation and amendment, en- 
deavour to blot out our crimes, and expiate paſt of- 
fences ; and we may then reſume confidence, and our 
hopes may ſecurely reſt on the benignity of our heaven- 
ly Parent, who deſireth not the death of a ſinner ; who 
is abundant in goodneſs, who never forgets to be gra- 
cious, and whoſe mercy pardons as often as we repent. 
III. I proceed, in the laſt place, to obſerve the hap- 
pineſs reſulting from a well- grounded dependence on 
Gop. Certain it is, that every other project we can form 
of ſecurity, will, upon inquiry, appear defeQtive in its | 
plan, and precarious in the event ; depending for ſuc- 
ceſs on various contingencies, on the aid, perhaps, of 
fellow-creatures, whoſe. frame is frail and periſhing, 
whoſe power is limited and feeble, and whoſe inclina- 
tions are fluctuating and uncertain. And if any of 
theſe circumſtances ſhould. fail us (and we can depend 
on none), our projects and our hopes are at an end. 
But he whoſe conſcience ſpeaks conſolation, and bids 
him confide in. his an confides in a Wiſdom which 
N iii 
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fees the rent iſſues of all events, on a Power which 
ordereth all things, and on Fan which ever con. 
fults the well-being of his creatures. 
And though this gives him no abſolute inſurance a. 
gainſt evils, no privilege of exemption from calamities 
and afflictions; yet he feels the weight of them much 
abated by internal conſolations. He acquieſces in al 
the diſpenſations of Heaven, ſubmits with humble re- 
fignation to the ſeverities of Providence ; affured, that 
Soy alone can know what is beſt; what is moſt expe- 
dient in his preſent circumſtances, and what moſt in. 
ſtrumental to his future felicity. God, may he juſtly 
ſay, while I pay him the homage of due obedience, 
will be too merciful to neglect my happineſs, and is too 
N to be deceived in the moſt effectual means and 
propereſt ſeaſons of conferring it. With theſe ſenti- 
ments, he proceeds in his voyage through this ocean of 
life; «reſigned to the will, and confiding in the protec: 
tion, of Providence; enjoying the preſent ſerenity, 
without apprehenſion of future tempeſts. But if the 
clouds ſhould gather, and the ſtorm ariſe, and the 
floods lift up their waves, and all around be diſtreſs 
and trouble, his heart is eſtabliſhed, and will not ſhrink 
from his confidence in that Supreme Ruler, who can 
rebuke the ſtorm; can ſave when we are ready to pe- 
riſh; and need only ſay, Peace, be ſtill,” and imme- 
diately there will be a calm. In every fituarion, hi 
mind repoſes itſelf on Gop. In the darkeſt night of 
affliction, ſome light will ſpring up, ſome beam of jo) 
dart upon his mind from this oonſideration, thatthe Go 
_ whom he ſerves is able to deliver, and in his own good 
25 a will a him out of all his troubles, or reward 
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him ith joys unſpeakable i in his own bliſful preſence. 
hus, bleſſed is the man whoſe hope the Lord is. | 7 
But, ofi the other hand, they who take not Gop for 
heir ſtrength, but build all their hopes. upon their 
| power, their riches, their reputation, their friendſhips, 
and the like, build upon a weak and treacherous foun- 
lation. Stability is not the property of any worldly 
ofeflion. A thouſand unforeſeen cauſes may deprive 
them of ſuch objects of their confidence,” and too late 
onvince them of the vanity of all temporal dependen- | 
ies, Ik they place their dependence on character and 
eputation, theſe may be ſoon blaſted by popular 
breath; if on friendſhip; that often falls a ſacrifice to 
landeſtine whiſpers and artful inſinuations: riches, by 
many ſecret ways, make themſelves wings; and power, 


ngines are continually at work to undermine. 


tec · BWW But ſuch dependencies, beſides their uncertainty, are 
nity, ſoften utterly ineffectual and vain in thoſe hours of dif. 
the treſs when we ſtand in moſt need of ſupport. If, for 


Inſtance, fickneſs approaches, who but Gop can pre- 
Wcribe bounds to it, and ſay, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, 
and no farther 2 If conſcience ſhould ſmite us with a 
Wenle of guilt, and tlie ſpirit be wounded within us, can 
man, can the whole world, ſay to the deſponding ſin- 
liner, Son, be of good cheer, thy fins be forgiven thee ? 


„ bs BW From whence let us make this practical application, 
ht of That he, and he alone, who has Gop for his confi- 
f 00 ence, whoſe conſcious integrity gives him well 


grounded aſſurances of the divine favour, has ſuch an 
nternal comforter in his breaſt, as will ſupport him 
under all the viciſſitudes of this mortal life; will make 


ven the greateſt, ſtands on a foundation which various 
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' troublein 8 degree ſit eaſily on him; will inſpin 
| fortitude in the midſt. of dangers; will carry hin 
through the rugged paths of adverſity ; will ſweete 
the bitter waters of affliction ; will diſarm even oy 
. laſt enemy of his terrors, and render even our difloly. 
tion a happy emigration to a ſtate of immortality, 
Let us then, while we have opportunity, endeavou 
to acquire this greateſt of all conſolations, this conk. 
dence in our Gop, by an univerſal obedience to hi 
laws. Let this obedience be the ground-work in our 
| plan of happineſs. On this foundation we may bull 
1 the firmeſt hopes, and ſecurely truſt, that the Gon 
. whom we ſerve will with his favourable kindneſs de. 
fend us as with a ſhield ; will bleſs us with his graciou 
5 protection i in this world; and in the world to come vil 
receive us into that fulneſs of bliſs, which no language 
can deſcribe, and no human intellect can as yet com. 
; prehend. 
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Walking i in al the commandments and ae of the 


HAT fin and wickedneſs muſt render us zul ob- 
jects of the divine diſpleaſure, and expoſe us to 
deſerved puniſhment here or hereafter, is a ſentiment | 
which nature ſuggeſts, and has engraven on our hearts 
in characters too deep for all the arts of irreligion ever 
to efface. This ſentiment muſt ſometimes occur to us 
in our hours of reflection; muſt ſometimes force its way 
into the mind, through all the obſtacles we can employ 
to exclude and guard our attention from it. The good 
man is indeed under no temptation to exclude it from 
his thoughts; as to him it brings no terrors or diſquie- 
tudes, and ſerves only to ſupport and eſtabliſh his inte- 
grity. But ſinners feel the apprehenſions of it fo pain- 
ful, it ſo often mingles gall with their pleaſures, and ſo 
much embitters every enjoyment, that all the projects, 
artifices, and delufions of fin, are employed to weaken 
its 8 and —— them from their fears. 40 
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| Hence it is, that ſome are inclined to take refuge in 
1. 9 1 ; ſome i in a partial religion ; ; ſome endeayoy men 
| by diſbelief, to remove the Almighty Obje of thei ro this 
fear; others hope he may be appeaſed by a very in. «(alc 
perfect obedience. But the exiſtence of a Gop is 6 b obe 
obvious and apparent to our firſt reflections, the whole Wil I. It 
creation is ſo clear a demonſtration of a CREATOR, that N Nace be 
recourſe is oftener had to ſome mediating expedients, ne ſpe 
which may reconcile yice and duty, and provide an jeplect 
equal ſatisfaction for the different demands of inclina. Meal cy 
tion and religion. And of theſe projects none has per. Mentiyt 
| haps more generally prevailed than an opinion, that ully. 
Gon will accept of a partial, defective obedience ; az ally to 
the infirmities of the nature he has given us render a Milverſe 
perfect and univerſal obſervance of his laws utterly Wes no « 
he ae | 0 ie feli 
Hence it is, that ſome tak dons with a very But! 

1 incomplete morality ; practiſing the virtues they Jutely 
approve, neglecting others to which they have no in. Wig an: 
clination ; and prevail on their confciences to aquieſce erment 
in the avowed violation of ſome duties, while they outly 
think they ſupply this defect by a faithful and ſin Be aſce 
obſervance of others. erfect. 
It may be proper, therefore, to undeceive thoſe ah That ſor 

are thus willing to deceive themſelves in ſo important est; a 

a point, by ſhowing, that Gon requires an equal at- Paſions 
tention to all his laws; that we can come to no com- Mon, th 
poſition with him, by offering a part of, inſtead of tie I a co: 
whole debt we owe him; that while we live in an hu. {Wence: 
bitual tranſgreſſion of ſome duties, we can give hin p mar 
no equivalent in a punctual obſervance of others; and Ne that 
that we ought to aim at the character given to L Lracic 


harias 
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barias and Eliſabeth in the text, and walk in all the 
mend ments and ordinances of the Lord, blameleſs. 
ro this end; 1 ſhall ſhow, Tf, In what ſenſe an uni- 
Ferſal obediepce is required; and, ay Our enn 
o obſerve it. 

I. It is neceſſary, above all things, Ae our bla 
nce be not partial; that we attend not to one duty, 
ne ſpecies of virtue, one part of right conduct, to the 
teglect of others, but regard with equal and ſincere 
eal every precept of religion, We: muſt be confif- 
ently and thoroughly good, if we would be ſo effec- 
wlly. We muſt yield ourſelyes entirely and univer- 
ally to the government of conſcience, - conquer every 
drerſe paſſion, ſubdue every oppoſite inclination ; or 
ay no claim to true virtue, and give up all hopes of 
ie felicity in reſerve for it, | 

But it is not meant that we are to be perfect; ab- 
lutely free from every failure; never to be ſurpriſed 
ito any irregularity, by inadvertence or the ſudden 
ment of our paſſions : for this is a happineſs, de- 
outly to be wiſhed indeed, but not to be attained till 
e aſcend to where the ſpirits of juſt men are made 
pete. Such is the preſent unhappineſs of our frame, 
at ſome weakneſſes and infirmities will cleave to the 
eſt; and it is morally impoſſible always to keep our | 
| alſions under ſuch ſevere diſcipline and ſtrict regula- | 
jon, that they ſhall never precipitate or betray us in- 
oa conduct which our reaſon may diſapprove. But 
llences of this venial nature Gop will not be extreme 
mark, nor viſit them with future inflictions. Far 
that from the Judge of the whole earth, far from 
gncious and merciful Goo : for who then could be 
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ſaved? who, in a ftri ſenſe, is righteous? who can Word /6 
deceive himſelf ſo far as to ſay he has never ſinned? 
The nature of fin conſiſts in an oppoſition of ou practic 
will to the will of Gov. When, therefore, weakneſ, iſnands 
inadvertence, or ſurpriſe, betray us into an irregular ommi 
action, in which there is little or no intended concur. Wit has 
rence of the will, we ſhould ſeem to be more the ob. Miſkingdc 
jects of pity than of condemnation ; and ſuch an ac. Nhat t 
tion appears rather the effect of native infirmity, than 
an actual crime. But though a complete, unfailin Nof Gor 
obedience, is a tribute which the Sovereign of the Ning hir 
world does not exact, nor can the infirmity of our na. Null obe 
ture pay; yet he requires an equal regard to all ts , intri 
laws, and forbids the habitual indulgence of any fin- 
gle vice. It muſt indeed be admitted, that natural di. Nperdor 
poſition, habits acquired by education, and confirmed one of 
by practice, the influence of example, our ſituation in Ihe re 
the world, and the ſeducements we happen to be ei. iſſpardo! 
poſed to, may render the obſervance of ſome particu- Wand ar 
lar duties no eaſy taſk. But in ſuch caſes Gop regard icy is i 
the rectitude of our intentions: if we do all in outiturnin 
power ro pleaſe Gop, we cannot offend him; if wiſthoſe + 
faithfully endeavour not to violate our duty, we pe- vill n. 
form it. But if we deliberately refuſe obedience e wi 
any one law, and live in an habitual determined ne- 
glect of it, this is, not merely to offend, but to rebel: in is 1 
this is not infirmity or frailty, but a reſolved oppoſition be ow 
to, and an avowed defiance of, the authority of the d 
vine Lawgiver. —— Which leads me, part © 


II. To conſider the obligation we are under to pi 
an univerſal obedience to his laws. Whoſoever, fa 
our Saviour, ſhall break one of the leaſt commanamer Wotiy 


4 
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and ſhall 1255 men þo, ſhall be called the leaft in tbe 
Wiinodom of heaven: 1. e. Whoever, by his doctrine or 
Woradice, makes void or tranſgreſſes the divine com- 
mands, by the omiſſion of any known duty, or the 
[,mmiſſion of any known fin, ſhall be the leaſt, or (as 
it has been interpreted) ſhall have rio place in the 


ob. kingdom of heaven. Strict, unreſerved obedience 15 
ac. hat the ſcriptures every where enjoin. 
than The divine ſanction is alike impreſſed on every law 


xf Gop'; and to go on in a cuſtomary tract of diſobey- 
ing him in any one injunction, is in effect to diſclaim 
all obedience to him. No one part of our moral duty 
intrinſically more ſacred and indiſpenſable than ano- 
her; nor have we grounds to believe that Gop will 


pardon the deliberate, habitual tranſgreſſion of any 
rmel {one of his laws. For if Gop might, conſiſtently with 
on in {the rectitude and perfection of his nature, excuſe or 


e ex- N rardon one habitual tranſgreſſion, why not another, 
rticu- Wand another, and conſequently why not all? His mer- 
gards ey is indeed ever inclined to meet and receive the re- 


urning penitent, and to blot out the remembrance of 
thoſe fins which are forſaken ; but moſt certainly he 
will not pardon any one ſpecies of iniquity in which | 
we wilfully and impenitently perſevere. 

Let it be be conſidered, that the reaſon againft all 


rebel: in is the ſame, viz. the divine prohibition ; and if that 
oſitou de our motive for ſhunning any criminal behaviour, 


t may be expected to have an equal influence on every 

part of our conduct. If we abſtain from any one fin, 
lolely for this reaſon, Becauſe it is offenſive to the infi- | 
nite purity and holineſs of Gop, we ſhall find the ſame 


motive ſtill more extenſive in its operation, and urging 


: 
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But if we ſelect only ſome virtues that happen not to 
others equally neceſſary and indiſpenſable, we can 
5 hardly be ſuppoſed to act, even in thoſe inſtance 


wherein our conduct ſeems to be laudable, from a re. 
gard to duty, or the authority of our Maker. The 


aſcendency over us, and remains rebellious and lay. 
leſs, there is plainly ſomething within us more regard. 
ed than duty, ſomething more prevalent than virtue, 
' ſcience have not the dominion : till we poſſeſs an equal 


entire affection for goodneſs, we poſſeſs none that i 


ence be required; if the purity of the divine nature 
rot the path that leads to eternal life, no wonder, le 


it? But notwithſtanding what may be thus urged, 


not abjects of thoſe. mercies, and partakers of thok 


us to wee) every occaſion of i incurring his diſpleaſure 


thwart our temper and inclinations, while we negled 


habitual violation of any one divine law, or the reten. 
tion of any one favourite vice, demonſtrates, that had 
we equal temptations, we ſhould equally trangreſs in 
other inſtances. As long as any paſſion preſerves an 


ſomething that maſters and ſubdues it; Gop and Con. 


truly acceptable; nor can be reputed of much value, 
But if an uniform, unreſerved, and complete obedi 


muſt diſapprove every degree and ſpecies of iniquity; 
if he forbids the commiſſion of any one ſin, or the 
violation of a ſingle duty ;—who then, may the ſinnei 
urge, can be ſaved? If ſo ftrait is the gate, and ſo nur. 


may think, F there be few that find it. 
Where, then, may he ſay, is the goodneſs of the 
CREATOR ? where the mercies of the Goſpel ; and 
what are the gracious promiſes that are contained in 


moſt certain it is, that it is our own fault, if we abt 


— 


Io, 099 


ptomiſes. Strict indeed, is our religion, and pure and 
* are its precepts; they would otherwiſe be unbe- 
coming the purity of that BEIN 0 who enjoined them. 
But he expects not perfection from imperfect beings: 
he requires not from men the purity of angels: he im- 
poſes no heavier burden than he has given us ability to | 
bear: he requires from us only what is in our power, — 
an honeſt and fincere, not a perfect, unerring obſerv- 
| ance of his laws. 
If, then, it appears, that our olga to every duty 
is ſacred and indiſpenſable ; and if we are apt to re- 
tain and cheriſh with partial indulgence ſome one vice, 
ſome favourite failing, which, by flattering our inclina- 
tions, recommends itſelf perhaps almoſt imperceptibly 
to us; how much reaſon have we to look with an at- 
tentive eye into our heart, and carefully obſerve all its 
on movements and propenſions? None but the moſt 
abandoned will go on in an open and avowed courſe 
| of impiety ; and a perſon of 'but common virtue will 
ure de ſhocked at the commiſſion of an atrocious and glar- 
lit); ing crime : but the greateſt danger is, leſt we ſhould 
the not ſufficiently guard againſt thoſe vices, which, re- 
5 commended by cuſtom or faſhion, or introduced under 
nar- the diſguiſe, perhaps, and reſemblance, of ſome virtue, 
gradually and inſenſibly infinuate themſelves into our 
affections, whilſt we are inattentive, and think our 
” the piety ſecure. | | 
| Let us therefore often reſpect va examine our | 
ned in hearts, and look well if there be any way of wicked- 
neſs in us; and let us reſolve to diſmiſs every ſinful 
inclination as ſoon as diſcovered, and to retain none, 
though ever fo ſecret, nor ſpare it, though ever ſo be- 
1 2 | O 
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wilfully and deliberately go on in the habitual practice 


give them any grounds to believe that they will ever 
be the objects of his favour, or ever be put on a level 


of ſalvation ; or that he will grant a diſpenſation for 


| form regard to the whole ſyſtem of duties. Let n0 


greater attention to the more important duties, ſuch 3 


overlooked, and. no fin to be ought unimportant o 


loved. Vices are the diſeaſes of the mind: a com. 
plication of them is not required: one inveterate dil. 
order 1s ſufficient to ruin the ers health and enden. 
ger its ſalvation. 
For though Gop will not be extreme to ark YE 
is amiſs, nor extreme to mark infirmities or imperfec. 
tions; yet he will not confer heaven on thoſe who 


of any one tranſgreſſion; nor does he in the goſpel 


with thoſe who pay a fincere obedience to the whole 
law. We have fo ground to think, that the ſupreme 
Lawgiver will for our ſake ſoften and relax the terms 


favourite paſſions, or permit us to ſelect from the ca- 
talogue of duties ſueh as moſt recommend themſelves 
to our taſte. 5 

In every inſtance, his authority i is ee and de- 
mands univerſal ſubmiſſion. We muſt offer up our 
whole heart to Gop; and this ſacrifice, like thoſe pre- 
ſcribed by. the Moſaic law, muſt be entire and without 
blemiſh. _ 


Let us then remember, that don requires an uni- 


vice become ſuch a favourite as to gain indulgence, 
and no duty appear of ſuch ſlight conſequence as to be 
overlooked and negleted. We ought indeed to give 


piety to Gop, and juſtice and benevolence to men; but 
yet no grace or virtue of inferior conſideration is to be 
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rial which may offend God, and endanger and di- 
miniſh our future portion of happineſs. Let us then 
have reſpect unto all Gop's commandments: : let our 
ways be ſo direct, that we may keep all his ſtatutes: 
let us give a general diſcharge to all irregular defires, 


and all falſe 0 let us h abhor. 1 8 
— 


IE; 


SERM oN XXII. 


on the ade PRESENCE and KNOWLEDGE of 
| GoD. 


Prov. V. EL. 


The ways of man are befire the eyes of the Lord, and 
bo be Pondereth all his goings. 


HE * has been pleaſed to communicate to 
his creatures, by reaſon and revelation, only a 
limited information concerning himſelf. It is not in 
| this world given to us to ſee or know the Supreme 
BEIN as he is; we cannot find out the Almighty to 
perfection; clouds and thick darkneſs are round about 
him; his nature infinitely ſurpaſſes all our concep- 
tions. But yet our knowledge of him may ſuffice, 
and our ideas are clear enough, for all the purpoſes d 
morality and duty. The knowledge of the Divine 
Nature, ſo far as is neceſſary to virtue and religion 
may be acquired by a common underſtanding ; but 
more than this, human ſagacity and en vl 
in vain attempt to inveſtigate. 
That there is a Gon, the Creator and moral Goveril 
of the world; that it is his will that we ſhould do jult 
and love mercy, and obſerve and practiſe all the i 
tues and duties that reaſon and nature ſuggeſt ; that! 


and 
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4pproves and will: reward the good, FRE? diſapprove the | 
diſobedient, are truths as evident ag they are uſeful: 


truths which lie level and obvious to the mind; which 


Reaſon, when its eye is not blinded, cannot fail to diſ- 
cern; and without which, virtue, morality, or true re- 


ligion, would but ill ſubſiſt. But that Gop ſhould 


thus limit our knowledge of him; that he ſhould un- 


veil juſt ſo much of his nature as religion requires to 


| be known, and is requiſite to direct and conduct us to 


univerſal virtue; ſhould ſeem to intimate, that the du- 


| ties of rehgion and virtue ought to be our firſt objects, 


and an attention to them the principal concernment 
| of life. 


The doctrine of the text, 1 to tha Divine 
BzING, is an important and uſeful truth. For what 


can have a more extenſive moral influence, or more 


efſeQually arm and guard us againſt all ſeducements 


to vice, and keep up our attention to duty, and ani- 


mate us to every virtuous exertion, than a firm perſua- 
ſion, and frequent recollection, that the ways of men 
are before the eyes of the Loxp, and that he ponder- 
eth all our goings ; that we are always under his in- 
ſpection; that no obſcurity, no ſolitude, can conceal 
us from him; that even the darkeſt and moſt ſecret re- 
tirement in the world, the human heart, is naked be- 


fore him, and lies open to his vie w? 


Such ſentiments of the Divine Omnipreſence ſhould 


render us particularly attentive to our whole conduct; 
| and deter us, not only from flagrant and deliberate of- 
fences, but from ſuch leſſer failures as are incident 
from inattention and neglect : ſhould animate us, not 


uy to 8 faſt our integrity, and act always with the 
OS O 1 | 
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pureſt and moſt upright intentions; but to excel in pare! 
every virtue, to adorn ourſelves with every moral act, t 

grace that can recommend us to the favour of that mind 

Being who is righteous | in all his ways and holy in al tentl 
his works. | e ſtand 
Certain it is, that Gop is every where preſent; that Lord 
he exiſts at all times, in all places. His Being ſurpaſſ perte 
all bounds, is diffuſed through all extent, coexiſts and men 
is preſent with all things; for in him all things hare curac 
their being. And as he exiſts in all places, fo he ne. ſurro 
ceſſarily perceives and knows all things. His know. moſt 
| ledge is commenſurate with his exiſtence, abſolutely diſce; 
unlimited, infinite as his duration, boundleſs as his im. can b 
menſity. No actions or ſentiments can exift without to wl 
his inſtantaneous inſpection. His knowledge, in re. covel 
. ſpe of univerſal nature, is like the ſun with regard Bu 
to this lower world nothing can be hid from the is thy 
light thereof. . all we 
Our actions particularly, we are aſſured, are the ob- preſel 
jects of his knowledge. The ways man, ſays Sob- may 
mon in the text, are before the eyes of the Lord, and be whicl 
pondereth all his goings. He ſeeth all his doings, be hend 
marketh all his ſteps. The Lord is a Gop of Kknoy- Meer 
ledge; by him actions are weighed : and there 1s n0 tue a 
darkneſs, nor ſhadow of death, where the workers of Gon": 
iniquity can be hid. Doth be not fee all : my Ways, ſays It! 

| Job, and count all my fleps ?* He not only ſees and ob- keep 
ſerves our actions, but all the circumſtances that at- quent 
tend them,- all the degrees of good or evil that are in ſhoul 
them, even ſuch as are e unknown and imperceptible tq 5 
151897 | nels ; 


=_—_ 


But nat 21 7 ant exterior ce? is viſible and ap- 
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parent to him, but alſo the motives. upon which we 
act, the views we have in acting, the diſpoſition of our 
minds, our darkeſt and m ft retired thoughts and in- 
tentions. The Lokp ſearcheth all hearts, and under- 
ſtandeth all the imagination of the thoughts. The 
Lord, ſays Solomon, weigheth the ſpirits ; i. e. has a 
perfect diſcernment and knowledge of the heart, as 


curacy in a balance. He is always with us; always 
ſurrounds us with his preſence, penetrates into the in- 
moſt receſſes of the ſoul, obſerves, all its movements, 
diſcerns its moſt ſecret purpoſes. Nothing, indeed, 
can be hid from thoſe eyes which are every where, and 
to which all things are naked and open, all hearts un- 
covered and tran{parent. 

But though it is an undoubted certainty, that Gon 
is thus preſent in every place, preſent to all we do and 
all we think; yet of the mode or manner of the divine 
| preſence and perception, we can form no idea. This 
may be one of thoſe ſecret things belonging to Go, 
which the human intelle& cannot at preſent compre- 
hend; or which, if underſtood, would be of no ſer- 
vice —bring with it no advantage to the cauſe of vir- 
tue and religion; the principal, if not the ſole end of 

Gop's revealing himſelf to man. 
It 1s doubtleſs expedient and neceflary, in order to 
keep us ſteady in the paths of duty; and highly conſe- 
quential to our happineſs here and hereafter; that we 
ſhould be aſſured, that the eye of God is ever open to 
| obſerve all our thoughts and actions; that the dark- 
neſs and light to him are both alike; that he is inti- 
mate to our ſpirits; that as well may we attempt to 
| ( O iii 


men have of thoſe things which they weigh with ac- _ 
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conceal our n from ourſelves, as from his all. 
ſeeing eye; and therefore theſe important truths hay 
been revealed. But if we proceed further to aſk, Hoy 
can the Divine Beixc penetrate the heart? how dif. 
cern our thoughts? how ſee the ſecret part we act in 
our breaſt? what we do inviſibly, in imagination only 
and deſign ?—Theſe particulars it is not poſſible, ut 
may preſume, therefore, not needful, for us to know. 
But although the manner in which the Supreme 
BIN diſcerns our thoughts or actions may be fa 
above our comprehenſion ; yet we may affirm, nega. 
tively, that he doth not ſee as man ſeeth. The ſcrip. 
ture indeed repreſent him generally, as it were, in the 
| likeneſs of men, with his eyes upon our ways, and his 
ears open to our prayers ; expreſſions that are uſed 
in condeſcenſion to the defects of human language 
and to the weakneſs of human apprehenſion, which 
is ſo imperfect and limited, that we cannot form 
a conception how objects can be ſeen or heard without 
the inſtrumentality of proper organs. But it is more 
ſaitable to the nature of mim in whom we live and 
have our being, to conceive him preſent and privy to 
all our thoughts and actions, in ſome ſuch manner a 
our minds are preſent to their own time and 


ideas. 
Leet us then reflect, he attentive we Saks to be to 


our whole conduct, how guarded and circumſpect i 
all we do and all we think,—as we are at this, and 
every other moment of our lives, under the immediate 
ever watchful inſpection of an infinitely wile, and 
pure, and righteous, and powerful Being, who ponder 
eth ER." ways, obſerves and records all our action 
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c intentions, and will alſo one day bring every work 
to bene with every ſecret thing, whether it he 


Food, or whether it be evil. Then Gon, whoſe eye 
| jothing can eſcape, will pronounce on every one a juſt | 
Ind irreverſible ſentence. The evil we only intended, 


ugh not committed, ſhall not go unpuniſhed : the 


Wood we only deſigned, and for want of * en 
Wot accompliſh, ſhall not be unrewarded. 


What is it then that can tempt us to offend our Ma- 


n, in oppoſition to the moſt powerful, and, did not 
perience otherwiſe inform us, we ſhould think, irre- 

udle, motives and incitements to obedience? When 
Whe diſhoneſt, fraudulent, man, miſemploys his under- 

Wanding, given for a far different and better purpoſe, 

In over-reaching and defrauding others, in injuring and 
Wpprefling thoſe whom he ought to protect and aſſiſt; 

| et him remember, that the eye of a moſt powerful and 
Wighteous Gop is upon him, whoſe vengeance he can 
go more eſcape, than he can hide his iniquity from his 

Pie; and he muſt ſurely reſolve to turn from his 
Wickedneſs, and do what is lawful and right. Does 
le heart of the proud, vain man, ſwell and dilate with 
Re idea of his ſuppoſed eminence and preſumed diſ- 
Wincion ; let him conſider in whoſe preſence he ſtands; 
the preſence of that infinitely glorious BEING, the 
Povereign of the univerſe, in whoſe ſight man is but a 
Worm, all the nations of the earth as the duſt of the 
Walance ; and he muſt feel what the ſon of Sirach long 


80 obſerved, That pride was not made for man. Do 


1 de at any time aſſume the veil of piety, and put on 
Ne maſk. of religion, and honour Gon with our lips, 


ee dem Is far from him? let us reflect, how | 
4 


thin the veil we wear, and how tranſparent to the ef 


poſſible, from ourſelves. 


if the whole world were ſpectators of it. And indeel 


ſees all our ways; marks all our ſteps; attends al 


our firſt entrance into the world, till we depart out d 
it: that he pierceth the thickeſt darkneſs, penetrats 


heart: that our moſt ſecret wiſhes, and moſt conſpic- 
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Ane de Puniver 
While thus what ſes wirlich us we think ſecu e go 
from human obſervation, let us aſk ourſelves, Dou of the 
not Hz that pondereth the heart, conſider it? en: 
HE that keepeth our ſoul, doth not Hz know it ? MO 
thing can put a more effectual check to iniquity, im 7, e 
gularity, or impropriety of conduct, than a due fenk neſs bi 
of the Divine Preſence ; a ſenſe and conviction, thi the da 
all our ways are before Gop; that he ſtands at oy 
right hand; that to his view are expoſed our molt f. 
cret follies . iniquities; thoſe which we would vil 
to conceal from the eye of the world, and, if it wen 


omnip 
Wnour ; 


The ſcripture often reminds us = I: 
as walking always before Gop, always under the ob. 
ſervance of his eye: which ought to make us int 
nitely more vigilant and attentive to our conduct, than 


what can more affect the mind of man, than the con 
fideration that we live under the inſpection of a perfect 
ly holy and omnipotent Being, who is always about 
us, as intimate to us as the ſoul is to the body, as inſe 
parable from us as we are from ourſelves ; that his et 


going out, and our coming in ; goes along with us fron 


into the cloſeſt receſſes and deepeſt deſigns of tbe 


ous actions, lie equally open to his view: that nowhen 
can we cover ourſelves, not even our thoughts from 
I 
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his eye; v nombere retire from his preſence, for it fills the 
Wuniverſe? If we aſcend into the heaven he it there; if 
we g0 down to bell, he 1s alſo there. I wwe take the wings 
„be morning, and dwell in the uttermęſt parts of the ſea ; 
ven there alſo ſhall his hand lead, and his right hand 
all hold us. If we ſay, Surely the darkneſs ſhall cover 
us, even the night ſhall be light about us. Tea, the dark- 
neſs hideth not from him, but the night ſbineth as the day; 
We darkneſs and light to him are both alike. To this 
omnipreſent and omniſcient Gop, be aſcribed all ho- 
Wnour and adoration now and for ever! 
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Take heed, es, that 8 light which i is in 8 ; wrong 

not e, I. / 

matte! 

N the verſe preceding the text, our Savious obe m. 

© ſerves, the light of the body is the eye: therefir and il 

when thine eye is ſingle, thy whole body alſo is full lhe en 

light ; but when thine eye is evil, thy body alſo is full ittent 

darkneſs. Which words may be thus paraphraſe: ippoi 

The reaſon or moral judgment of a man is to tit WF. the 

mind what the eye is to the body. If this moral jul Br. 

ment has a true diſcernment of things, and its direc body. 

N tions be purſued, it will point out and conduct us ni... 
: Eo the paths of reQitude and truth. But as, when the oh 8 
eye is blinded, the body muſt of neceſſity move u with 
darkneſs; ſo, if the moral judgment, the eye of t dark 
mind, the directing principle of our actions, loſe ih but . 

diſcernment, or be itſelf darkened by prejudices aul at lea 

paſſions, we ſhall deviate from virtue and truth, anl | Te 

wander n N imperfect notions or falſe op- pel, | 

nions may lead us.” Our Loxp therefore ſubjoi thoſe 


Tale heed that the aght which is in thee be not dar. 


we om” 2 b e 


4 Take care that the moral Naag bent the in- 
wet light of the mind, be not clouded or obſcur- 
4.” For this light, placed in us by our CREATOR to 
lirect us in the paths of virtue and happineſs, may be 
Pbſcured and extinguiſhed. The eye of the mind, 
though naturally formed for the diſcernment of truth, 
may, from ſeveral cauſes, ſuffer in its. faculty of per- 
ception; and our intellectual fight may, by various 
liſorders, be injured and obſtructed. = | 
In order, therefore, that we may comply with the 
admonition in the text, let us inquire, what are the 
principal prevailing and general cauſes of error and i 
wrong judgment in matters of religion. 5 

I. And the firſt of theſe is negligence, indifference, | 
mattention,—the certain inlets of error. For-i it is not 
the mere uncultivated faculty of reaſon, that informs 
and illuminates the mind; but the vigorous exerciſe, 
the careful culture and improvement of it, by frequent 
attention, application, and inquiry. Providence has 
appointed application and induſtry to be as requiſite 
to the information and improvement of the mind, as 
labour and exerciſe are to the health and vigour of the 
body. There are difficulties in religion; in the ſcrip-= 
tures, ſome things hard to be underſtood ; and in our 
underſtanding, much weakneſs and imperfection. 
Without due attention, therefore, we muſt wander in 
darkneſs and ignorance, and fall into inevitable errors; 
but with it we may acquire wiſdom and truth, ſo Om 
at leaſt as is neceſſary to ſalvation. _ | 

To us, favoured as we are with the light of the goſ- 
pel, truth is not ſo difficult to inveſtigate, as it was to 
thoſe who lived in ages -unenlightened by revelation. 
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Philoſophers. of ancient times complained, that truth 
was inacceſſible, and lay concealed deep in an aby 
where no labour, aſſiduity, or induſtry, could ever ful 
her. And ſimilar to this ſentiment are ſome exprel, 


| fions in the book of Job: There is, ſays he, a bein fo 


the 2 lor, and iron is taken out of the earth; but when 
ſhall wiſdom be found 2 where is the place of underſtunt. 
ing 2? It is the happier lot of Chriſtians to know wher 
wiſdom, what beſt deſerves the name of wiſdom, Is to 


be found. To us the avenues to truth are open. Le 


us ſearch the Scriptures ; ; for there is the place of un. 
derſtanding. Let us then, as the Royal Preacher al. 


viſes, carefully apply our hearts unto this wiſdom : let u 
ſeek her an ſilver, and ſearch for her as for hid treaſure; 


then ſhall we underſtand the fear of the Lord, and ful 


the knowledge of God : then ſhall we underſtand right 


ouſneſs, and judgment, and equity, yea, every good path 
Inattention and indifference, with reſpect to rel. 
gion, are unhappily to be numbered among the chi. 
racteriſtic evils of modern times. Many there are who 
excuſe themſelves the trouble of inquiry, take thei 


1 religion upon truſt, implicitly comply either with :. 


ceived or faſhionable opinions, regardleſs either of the 
foundation or conſequences of their principles. Hap- 


e accident they are right; but in this unculti 
vated ſtate of mind, this neglected ſoil, if the ſeeds d 


error ſhould be ſown, ſeldom or never can they be 


| rooted out. 


II. Another common ennie of error and intellecual 
darkneſs is ſenſuality. And this conſequence it mull 
always produce, according to the natural courſe of 
things; for, by indulging the paſſions, it indiſpoſes th! 
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ind for the contemplation or ſearch of truth. It im- 
irs and depreſſes the very faculty of reaſon, and ren- 
rs it unfit for intellectual employment. It corrupts 
ea the taſte, and vitiates the reliſh of rational pleaſure. 
For ſenſuality, and reaſon are principles ſo different, 
hat if the former be our favourite entertainment, we 
Wl pay leſs regard to. the latter; and gradually con- 
acc, perhaps, both an indiſpoſition and an incapacity 
r the juſt. exertion of it. But in an uncommon de- 
* does ſenſuality oppoſe religious truth, which it 
Wnfiders as its enemy and accuſer, and avoids, as 2 
ted intruder on its peace. The ſenſualiſt, who will 
y no reſtraints upon himſelf, is ever averſe to the re- 
Wr:aints of religion, ever averſe to thoſe principles which 
ould- intermingle his enjoyments with guilty ſuſpi- 
Ions that would awake him from his pleaſing delu- 
Pa, and torture him with the pain of not being able 
juſtify, what he reſolves not to amend. N 
Jon the other hand, freedom from ſenſual exceſſes 
d irregular paſſions, is not only an argument that a 
Wan is wiſe, but has a natural tendency to make him 
ore ſo. All corrupt paſſions, like a falſe medium, 
Wirepreſent, and give their own tincture to every thing 
view; whereas a pure mind, like a clear eye, has a 
ſtin&t perception of objects, and ſees them in their 
? colours. yg | 
III. Prejudice is another cauſe of erroneous judg- 
Fut. So extenſive and abſolute is the dominion of 
iudice, that perhaps all men are more or leſs under 
ndage, and no one entirely free from its chains and 
t of its power. And unhappily its power is too pre- 
Went, where it ought n not to aPPear, in religious 1 in- 
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* chat not only our actions, but even our opinions, 


224 ene e Er, n _ = 
quiries ; and always governs mot abſolutely wh , 
influence is leaft fuſpected. Hence it is, that W 

W . 

men ſo determined in ſupport of favourite an . 

maintaining, with obſtinacy, errors that ha en 

once received; and defe ve ben ment; 
FP Ger in de nce of them, holding ou 

Hint the cleareſt light of evidence, and refiflin Per 

every means of conviction. | Opinions that have b ; 808 

IF familiar to the mind, we grow fond of; we 1 my 

: 

m, as it were, under our protection, we cheriſh then * 
with the partiality of friendſhip, uy diſeoura e a0 f 
at aterapt ak ge even Bl to giv 

This influence of prejudice, is moſt obſervable he * h 

opinions or principl oy ger. 

N. e pri P es we imbibe in our early years. | dmi 

18 a fortunate circumſtance, if they happen to he OT 

een to truth; but if otherwiſe, our prepoſſeſſion * - 

in their fayour ſeldom permits us to part with then hy 

Such principles are conſidered as ſtandard truths ; a = 

all other opinions are afterwards meaſured by the _ 

and received or rejected as they appear to conform vin : 
or differ _ them. Hence it is, that errors in rel. lets 
gion are almoſt infinite, though it infinitely concem and 

| pro: ke guard againſt them: hence all the various {els i 

a- _ adhere generally to their reſpective tenets, WſWappez 

e, e to reaſon, truth, or ſcripture: {ſuorez 
on Cat the way of every individual appears rigit deftr 
in op own eyes; and, in the midſt of error dange!, MWWpear 1 
and deception, he | 14 

3 4 at all the confidence of ſecurij py 
OT CO 

IV. Another means of tende and perverting the be 8 

egg 13 ſome prevailing inclination, paſſion, or a- Wiſconſe 
n. (ultel, 

hat our affeQions are generally conſulted, Wſeuilt, 
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are too much influenced by them, is a {ad wil A 
ſlight acquaintance with human nature will inform us, 
that the affections can bribe and corrupt the judg- 
nent; and that the underſtanding. is frequently the 
dupe of the paſſions. When the paſſions are engaged 
on one fide of a queſtion, how difficult is it to obſerve 
a juſt impartiality 7 ? Is the evidence defeQive on the 
agreeable fide? imagination is ready to lend its aid, to 
dreſs up fiction and falſehood in the garb of truth, and 
to give to poſſibilities the appearance of probability 
and proof. Is any diſagreeable, unwelcome truth to 
be introduced to us? with what difficulty does it get 
admittance? An unwelcome truth finds every avenue 
of the ſoul barred againft it. By the aſſiſtance of the 
prevailing paſſion, we can practiſe upon the evidence 
of truth, and keep it out of ſight, and Judge and de- 
termine juſt as inclination dictates. 
And this not only in ſpeculative matters, but even 
lin points immediately relative to conduct and manners. 
Let a man, e. g. be engaged in ſome criminal purſuit, 
and under the influence of a governing paſſion ; how 
difficult it is to ſhow him to himſelf, and make his guilt 
appear to him in a true light? Repreſent to him the 
unreaſonableneſs, the baſeneſs, the odious nature, the 
deſtructive tendency of his favourite vice; make it ap- 
pear that it is the child of Folly, and muſt be the pa- 
rent of Sorrow and Remorſe ; deſcribe its fatal train 
of conſequences in this world, and alarm him with all 
the terrors of the next :—what will generally be the 
conſequence ? Will he diſcern and acknowledge his 
Bult, and return from the error of his ways? or will 
_ not rather his ways too often appear to him right, 
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give a ſofter, appellation to his vice, paint it in milder 
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tures of virtue : or.perhaps he will wiſh and hope, that 
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though the end thereof be the ways of death? He vil 
colours, and repreſent it in the form, and with the fea. 


the terrors of futurity may be only pious deluſions, or 
the fears and fictions of fancy ; and theſe hopes and 
wiſhes will be made to ſerve inſtead of argument and 
evidence, and be worked * gradually ir into Proof and 
conviction. | 

Again, 1s intereſt or gain the object of the leading i 
paſſion ? Its influence in corrupting and miſleading the 1 ntellec 
underſtanding is univerſally admitted. Seldom are ar. WW v. ! 
guments juſtly weighed when intereſt holds the ſcales. ¶ vitiou 
This paſſion can put out the eye of Reaſon, or throy I be ligh 
ſuch a veil over it, as obſtructs the light, intercepts the Wi repre 
ſtrongeſt rays of truth, and makes men judge and de. Nut ou 
termine in oppoſition to the cleareſt evidence. Wraint o 

In like manner, if an affectation of ſuperior wiſdon Ire, he 
ſhould be the ruling paſſion, this alſo is an enemy uon. 
impartial judgment and to truth. To perſons of thi With his 
caſt, evidence and truth are not objects, ſo much a Wh inte 
fame and diſtinction. Vanity can find no gratific- WW Thus 
tion in admitting opinions received by the multitude. Wis cauſ 
Inſtead of walking in a plain beaten road, they lov 0 praye 


therefore, to quit the common tracts of opinion, If, the 


ſearch for new ways, and to ſtrike out into by- paths A the te 


their own. They conſider it as a mark of vulgar u tot 


derſtanding, to concur in their judgment with others 1 nous c 
and go along with the multitude ; and therefore treat us n 
with contempt all received or eſtabliſhed opinion {Fntior 
merely for being ſuch. This gives a bias to all the 1 | the ] 
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gutes and ww" them aſide from the way of 
Struth. | 
This pride of n rater and miſleads | 
be judgment as much as inattention, ſenſuality, pre- 
Wudice, intereſt; or any other prevailing paſſion. For 
ich reaſon we find, that it is not always the ſuperior 
Penius that beſt underſtands Religion ; and that men 
Pt the moſt eminent abilities are ſometimes ſtrenuous 
b 1 of truth, and zealous. advocates of error, 
Shen their minds happen to be under the influence of 
b Intelleual pride, or the vanity of affected wiſdom. - 
V. Laſtly, the greateſt obſtacle to religious truth is 
vitious diſpoſition. Every one that doth evil, hateth 
e light, neither cometh to the light, left his deeds ſhould 
W reproved. When the light of truth is offenſive, we 
Nut our eyes againſt it. A vitious man hates the re- 
' aint of religious principles. With the practice, there- 
Pre, he is tempted to throw aſide the profeſſion of reli- 
Won. Reſolved not to part with his vices,. he parts 
With his faith, in order to be. more at eaſe, and have 
W6 interruption in his purſuits. 
Thus it may in ſome meaſure appear, by what vari- 
Ws cauſes the moral judgment of the mind may be 
0 praved, and the light within us become darkneſs. 
If, then, we would give obedience to the inſtruction 
the text, if we would act with wiſdom or virtue, let 
00 the utmoſt of our power, endeavour to avoid the 
Vous occaſions of error which have been mentioned. 
, t us not wander in the dark, from indifference, in- 
Pention, or prejudice; let not ſenſual exceſſes put 
| the light of reaſon ; let not the ſeductive counſels 
Wneerelt, nor the affectation of {| uperior diſcernment, 
q : 1 „ 
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lead us aſtray from the paths of true wiſdom. Let u 
keep a ſtrict watch over every favourite paſſion, affee. 
tion, and inclination, knowing how apt they are ty 
deceive and miſlead. Let us, above all things, reſoln 
to do the will of Gop, and be what we ought to be; 
and then we may be aſſured, that we ſhall know al 
that is neceſſary to be known in order to obtain his fi. 
your : any man will do his will, ſays our blefled Sai. 
our, he ſhall know of the doctrine, whether it be of Gui 
We may continue ignorant, indeed, of ſome truths con. 
tained i in the ſcriptures ; but of none that are eſſenti 
to ſalvation, and neceſſary to our acceptance with 
Gop. Againſt that danger, our Saviour s aſſurance ha 
given us full ſecurity. 

And indeed the conſideration of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of Gon will not permit us to doubt, but thi 
his favour will be granted, and his happineſs commu: 
nicated to us on the juſt and reaſonable terms of exert 
ing our powers in the beſt manner we can to pleit 
him, and our honeſt endeavours to know and to d 
his will. If, therefore, we have an internal teſtimoꝶj 
in our favour; ; if our heart bears wirneſs to our dil 
gence in inquiring, and our diſpoſition to receive wit 
ever we can diſcover to be the will of Gop, we net 
not alllict ourſelves with ſuſpicions and apprehenſion 
of error; but may have good grounds to truſt that l 
Spirit will lead us to all neceſſary truth, and will poi 
out the way when we are deſirous to walk in it. 

To aid our endeavours, let us not fail to implore ti 
Father of light, the everlaſting ſource of knowl 
to dart ſome rays of heavenly wiſdom into our heath; 
to illuminate our underſtandings ; to direct our fiep 
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obedience to his laws; and to conduct us through 
| [theſe ſhades of 1 Ignorance, this vale of darkneſs and of 
Neror, to where wiſdom dwells; to thoſe regions of 
Wpure unclouded light, where both truth and happineſs 
Ware to be found. 
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DANGER of a late PENITENCE] 


TS equal 

Preached in Lent, 2 

75 ſtate 

Ts Ot ſearc 

Isaran lv. 7. perfe 

. | want 

Let the wicked forſake his way, and the unrighteous ma infirn 
his thoughts ; and let him return unto the Lord, an prove 
he will have mercy upon him, and to our God, fir other 
he will abundantly pardon. ſuit 

| peric 

Is ſeaſon of Lent, the piety of the Chriſtian term 
church has, from her earlieſt and pureſt ages, ſet to de 
apart and conſecrated to penitence and deyotion, proa 
The obſervance of this ancient and pious inſtitution pow 
is wiſely preſcribed, in order to remind us of our rel. impr 
gious obligations; and that they whoſe diſinclination In 
to the taſk of repentance will ever be urging ſome pre- Pay 
texts for deferring it, might be induced, by the adm WW Ps 
nition of the Church, and by the influence of example ſurat 
to enter upon it at this ſeaſon; to apply with a partici. com 
lar vigilance, to the reviſal of their ſpiritual conduct; I. 
and, by a ſerious attention to the laws of Gop, by fit firſt 
quent meditation and prayer, and, if theſe be not ſult or a 
cient, by.abſtinence and faſting, to endeayour to col 2 
3 


rect the wrong propenſions of their nature, to refom 


the diſorders of the ſoul, and to introduce contrary ha- 
bits of piety and virtue: which ought not to expire 
with the ſeaſon, but ſhould be carried on, continued, 
and improved, as long as we continue in our dt 
| ſtate of probation. ; 

= Though the obligation to ende is at al ſeaſons 
equal, yet expedient it is to fix ſome ſtated periods, 
E wherein a more diligent ſcrutiny is to be made into the 
ſtate and condition of the ſoul; wherein we are to 
ſearch with more than common vigilance into our im- 
perfections and corruptions, and obſerve what error 
| wants to be rectified, what paſſion to be ſubdued, what 
infirmity to be ſtrengthened, and what virtue to be im- 
proved; wherein we are to call off the mind from 
other cares and purſuits, to the moſt important pur- 
| ſuit of all, the care of the one thing needful. This 
period the wiſdom of the Church has thought fit to de- 
termine, leſt her ſons, undetermined, might be tempted 
to defer all attempts towards amendment, till the ap- 
| proach of death ſhould prevent it, or the growing 
power and influence of ſinful habits might render it 
impracticable. 
In this diſcourſe, I mall, 1/t, Conſider the nature of 
penitence ; and, 2dly, that we may not poſtpone this 
important duty, ſhall ſhow, That we can have no aſ- 
| ſurance of ſalvation from a dying ſorrow, or what! = 
commonly called a death-bed repentance. T; 
I. Let us confider the nature of penitence. The 
firſt preparatory ſtep towards penitence is contrition, 
or a virtuous ſorrow and ſelf-reproach for paſt offences. 
When we have a juſt ſenſe of our offences, of our 
Uſobedience and ingratitude to the higheſt and beſt 
Pi mn * 


tion of amendment; but a new and actual obedience, 
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of Dünen and of the conſequent danger to which ve 
ſtand expoſed, — both nature and religion preſcribe 
ſerious, penitential concern, for having offended; z 
concern proportioned to the meaſure of our fins, and 
as deep as our guilt. What naturally occurs to the 
firſt reflections of a penitent, is the criminality of his 
conduct; and this he cannot ſeriouſly review, without 
an affliting ſenſe of his unworthineſs, without ſorroy 
and ſelf: abhorrence, without painful ſenſations of re. 
morſe from the accuſations of his own heart. And if 
ours be an ingenuous ſorrow, and our hearts are pene. 
trated with a conviction of guilt, it will be accompa. 
nied with a determined purpoſe of amendment, and 
fincere reſolutions of future obedience. The ſevereſt 
grief, if not productive of this effect, is not penitentia], 
and ſhould ſeem rather to add to the meaſure of our 
iniquities, and to the inflictions of divine juſtice, as it 
ſpeaks a mind conſcious of its iniquity, and yet periſ: 
ing in oppoſition to its own convictions. J 

But further : Penitence, in the ſcripture notion of 
8 implies not only ſorrow for ſin, not only a reſolu- 


an actual progreſs in piety and virtue. A good reſo- 
lution, till it produces the fruits of repentance, is ſtil 
only a principle of obedience, but not obedience itſelf. 
Habitual offenders muſt not only begin, but accom- 
pliſh, a moral change of temper and manners, an en- 
tire correction of their inclinations and paſſions, and 
muſt form anew the diſpoſition of the mind. Penitence, 
in its true ſenſe, is not meant to ſupply the place of 
righteouſneſs, 1s not any thing ſubſtituted in its ſtead; 
but is indeed 2338 itſelf, and is to be confidet- 


IF 
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1 only as another name for N en or 2 youu 


— 2 1 4 
$ 


ess. 
II. bees, to ſhow, that we can have no — 


Ice of ſalvation from what is uſually called a death- 

Ded repentance. And this may er from the ol 

owing conſiderations : 

V, It is uncertain whether the ſorrow expretfed __ 

She ſinner at ſuch a juncture be ſincere, and whether 

Ine reſolutions of reformation, which he then forms, 
Vould be productive of actual obedience. The tears 
e expiring ſinners, there is room to ſuſpect, flow 
not ſo much from a virtuous ſorrow, from an in- 
Fenuous remorſe, from due conviction of the hateful 
Pature of fin, and of their ingratitude to Heaven, as 
From the near proſpect of an approaching diſſolution, 

and the ora af apprehenſions of impending ven- 
geance. 

To expreſs the anguiſh of our ſoul upon a death- bed, 
hen all our proſpects are gloomy ; when to the eye 
of faith no beam of hope, no diſtant ray of happineſs, 
Pppears; when we can ſee nothing behind us but un- 
fepented guilt, and nothing before us but the appre- 
ended conſequences and juſt puniſhment of it, —is 
natural and unavoidable; and all the pious reſolutions, 
all the vows of reformation and amendment, then 
ade, may have in them little or no virtue. Expe- 
rence ſhows, that eaſe, ſecurity, and health, often can- 
el the vows made by apprehenſion, pain, and fick- 
Fels; and that all the religious remorſe, the peniten- 
tial tears, the purpoſes of obedience, extorted from a 
lying finner by the terrors of diſſolution and the ap- 
proach of futurity, vaniſh and diſappear, like a dream 


\\ 
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when one awaketh, without any impreſſion of vino i.e en 
left upon the mind, as ſoon as a recovery from fick, it it. 
neſs removes thoſe apprehenſions, and that proſped WW The! 
from his view. As the fear of immediate death . Mfhapf 
niſhes, good reſolutions are forgotten; and as bodiy nd te: 
ſtrength recovers, folly and vice recover ſtrength too. Jiſpoſi 
But let us admit a death-bed ſorrow to be ſincer inner 
and of ſo ingenuous a nature that it would be certain Wo opp 
ly effectual in producing true repentance, were an 0. ¶ Nurrene 
portunity of the trial allowed; yet- ſtill, as it is only Mienſlave 
ſorrow, accompanied with a pious reſolution, it is only inoral : 
a ſtep towards repentance, but not repentance com Mer hit 
plete. For the ſcripture idea of repentance, as M eed t. 
before obſerved, implies not only ſorrow for fin, nM ation, 
only a ſteady purpoſe of amendment, but that pu rom 
| Poſe carried into execution by a new and actual obe-Milfſholine! 
dience. All the precepts of the goſpel require, anihemſc 
all its promiſes are annexed to, obedience, to holineh, | llete-r 
to habitual piety, without which no man ſhall ſee tl:{iſnay b. 
LokD. 5 Wudden 
Atſter a life worn out in vice and iniquity, is it rſþmmed 
ſonable to expect we ſhould be carried up to heave"|Mantar 
upon the wings of a few vows or prayers, in old z frame 
or on a death-bed ? Can we ſuppoſe a heavenly inhen-WMervati 
tance to be the eaſy purchaſe of a ſigh or a tear, of Hab 
"ſuperficial ſorrow, or an ineffective reſolution ? ind, 
we think, that confeſſing and lamenting our ſins, aſonly b 
purpoſing to forſake them when we can fin no long" and gr 
Vill atone for years waſted in iniquity ? No: it founder 
ſeem equally as reaſonable, in the beginning of life, elf, m. 
pray that Gop would diſpenſe with the obſervance d heir p 
his daws, and excuſe us the trouble of obedience, , eliven 
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cad of it to 5 his acceptance of us with- 
ut it. | 
There are id grounds to believe, that our unites 
WW happineſs hereafter will depend upon the moral frame 
nad temper of the mind, upon the virtuous habits and 
q liſpoſitions we have contracted here. But it is to the 
Winner a work of time, and labour, and perſeverance, 
o oppoſe and conquer paſſions to which he has long 
Wurrendered himſelf, to ſubdue habits which have long 
W-nſlaved him, and to accompliſh an entire change or 
Wnoral revolution in his mind, and conſequently to ren- 
Wer himſelf capable of happineſs. Some perſons in- 
Wiced there are, who pretend to an immediate regene- 
Wation; or new birth,—to an inſtantaneous tranſition 
From a life of fin and guilt, to a ſtate of purity and 
Holineſs. But ſuch perſons ſhould ſeem to - deceive 
Whemſelves, by miſtaking a pious reſolution for com- 
Þlete-repentance and amendment. A good reſolution 
ray be immediately formed upon ſome conſiderations 
Wuddenly preſenting themſelves to the mind; but an 
Wnmediate change of the deſires and affections, an in- 
Wiantaneous transformation from a vitious to a virtuous 
Frame of mind, is neither conſiſtent with common ob- 
Wervation, nor with the nature of habits. 

& Habits which have long had dominion over the 
Bind, will long maintain the poſſeſſion of it; and can 
gonly be conquered, as they gained ground, by flow 
ad gradual advances. And though a dying finner, 
Wunder the circumſtances in which he then finds. him- 
elf, may not be ſenſible of their dominion, nor feel 
Their power; yet this can give him no rack of his 
elrerance or exemption from them, When inclina- 
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tions, though not planted by nature, but of our ow iaſenfi 

raifing, are become habitual, they are ingrafted, à eld? 

were, into the ſoul, mixed with its frame, and as hay ifpriſed 
to be rooted out as thoſe that are natural. Such MWouril 
the difficulty of ſubduing habits ; ſuch, conſequently, | down 
the diſability the ſinner lies under of obtaining hapyi. N hole 
PF Wot a l 
We are indeed aſſured, that whenever a ſinner . hy! 

turns to Gop, he will have mercy upon him, and yil what! 
abundantly pardon : but let us be careful rightly v eident 
underſtand what it is to return to Gop. As forſaking drawn 
him does not mean neglecting to make him for ſome the tr: 
time the object of our thoughts, but a vitious conver. Sur 
ſation ; ſo we have reaſon to conclude, that returning WW ſhould 
to Gop is not a ſudden, importunate application to MW would 
him, but a virtuous life. We muſt not preſume, in. quent. 
deed, to preſcribe bounds to the Divine Goodneſs; u i ſtake 1 
ſay, Hitherto ſhall it come, and no further : but this we may c 
may juſtly aſſert, that whoever expects happineſs with {WW ot ou 
out holineſs, whoever hopes to be admitted into hea- for hit 
ven without actual obedience, without an actual pro- this u 
greſs in virtue and goodneſs, expects admittance upon hour 
other terms than are propoſed in the Goſpel. Vous 
Since, then, ſuch is the danger of a dependence o regule 

a death- bed ſorrow, it highly concerns us not to del the m 
the neceſſary work of reformation and amendment I ther 
Various conſiderations might be offered to evince th Steat 
unreaſonableneſs of poſtponing this duty. But let u pains 
conſider only the uncertainty of life, and we muſt is WF cultie 
the imprudence of riſking our ſalvation on the doubt I have 


ful expectation of a late penitence, For can we be . 
Wy | Its n 


* 


? 
. 
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E.cnfible of the precarious tenure by which life is 
eld? Do we not daily ſee the healthy and ſecure ſur- 


down and withered? Why, then, ſhould we place the 
whole dependence of our ſouls upon the continuance 
Wof a life which the next hour may demand from us; 
why preſume upon a ſecure and long poſſeſſion of 
what hangs by a ſlender thread, which a thouſand ac- 
cidents may break aſunder? What veil is it that is 
drawn before the eyes of men, and hides from them 
the tranſitory, uncertain nature of their preſent ſtate ? 
| Surely, did we conſider, and amazing it is that we 
ſnould not frequently conſider, our own mortality, we 
would not riſk the ſhorteſt delay in a matter ſo conſe- 
quential, nor leave ſo important and irretrievable a 


of our preſumed ſecurity, in a day when we look not 
for him. But let us ſuppoſe, that this king of terrors, 
this uniyerſal conqueror, may not ſurpriſe us at an 
hour when we are not aware; but may give us pre- 
vious notice, may make his attack by flow forms and 
regular approaches, and may ſend ſome diſeaſe to be 


ther we may have power to perform what requires 
great attention and compoſure of mind, of which the 


have power, whether we may then have an inclina- 
ton to attempt a duty to which long, inveterate ha- 
bits may have ſtrengthened and confirmed our natural 


* 


bh. © 


Eoriſed by the hand of Death; and though gay and 
Wjouriſhing as a flower in the field, yet as ſoon cut 


ſ ſtake to any degree of hazard and uncertainty. Death 
may come haſtily upon us, and ſurpriſe us in the midſt 


the meſſenger of his coming; yet how know we, whe- 


| pains of diſeaſe, or the diſorder of our intellectual fa- 
culties, may render us utterly incapable? or, if we 
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9 PET BT's Or, laſtly, were the ſtroke of death fo eaſy 


pain, or intellectual diſorder; were our inclinations t 
repent and return to Gop devout and fincere ; yet, x 


pentance, but only an introduction or * to 
it. 


nearer to Gon, ſeparate and remove us to a wider dif. 
_ tance from him; and, inſtead of being employed in ters, 


9 


and gentle, that we were free from any ſevere corpore 


they could be productive only of ſorrow for fin, or: 
refolution to forſake it, this would not be ſtrictly r. 


Let what has: been nes 8 with us to hy 
hold on the opportunity now offered (which to ſome 
of us may poſſibly prove the laſt), of turning to G05 
by newneſs of life. Let not this holy ſeaſon, which 
the piety of our Church has ſet apart for the more ſo- 
lemn duties of penitence, ſlip out of our hands unre- 
garded and unimproved ; and Inſtead of bringing w * 


No) 


4 


expiating and imploring forgiveneſs of our fins, be i- Ittentic 
ſelf added to the number of them. Humble thyſelf le. nk, \ 
fore thou be ſick, ſays the author of the book of Eccle- it ſpiri 
ſiaſticus, and in the time of fin ſhow repentance. Ii Human 
nothing hinder thee to pay thy vrws in due time, and diſ WWbrmin 
not till death to be juſtified. | age th 

Let us then comply with the duties ſuggeſted i in this ur pc 
ſeaſon of devotion, and begin without delay a repeit- e can 
ance not to be repented of, and reſolve to pay a de- ¶ ty co: 
termined, immediate, and univerſal obedience to the Noſitio 
divine will. So ſhall the conſciouſneſs of that obe- dgm. 


dience ſupport us in this world, and the well-ground- WW our 


ed hopes of meeting a reconciled Gon ſmooth out se 
paſſage in into the next. entle 
t atte 


SERMON XXV. 


On Humility. 


1 PET. v. 5. 
He clothed with Humility, 


[A MONG the whole catalogue of virtues, few ſeem 
EY to be held in higher eſtimation by the inſpired 
Sriters, or come more frequently recommended to our 
tention, than Humility. This is a virtue of high 
Ink, very different from puſillanimity, or meanneſs 
F ſpirit. It conſiſts, not in low, derogatory ideas of 
uman nature in general, nor in ſelf-contempt, or 
prming an opinion of ourſelves more to our diſadvan- 
Þze than we deſerve ; for that may not always be in 
ur power. Conſcious of our own ability or merit, - 
e cannot differ from our own conſciouſneſs. Humi- 
ty conſiſts rather in that unaſſuming, ingenuous dif. 
olition of mind, which proceeds from an impartial 
Þdzment of ourſelves, from a juſt and equal eſtimate 
four own advantages and defects, compared with 
boſe of others. Its uſual companions are, meekneſs, 
entleneſs, candour : virtues of the faireſt complexion, 
attendants on ſuch frail and imperfect creatures as 
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240 0! Humility. Serm. XX. 
we are. It is nearly allied to mercy and kindneſs, wy 
may indeed claim an affinity with almoſt every virtue 
In many of its features, it reſembles the portrait 
Charity, as drawn by St. Paul: It fuffereth long, andi 
kind, envieth not, is not puffed up, doth not Rebe 10 
unſeemly. 
What I propoſe in this diſcourſe is, to ſhow m More 
explicitly the nature of humility, and by what condug 
it may beſt appear. But ſince infinite, almoſt, is th 
variety of circumſtances and ſituations wherein the 
different ranks and orders of men are arranged, and 
the actions flowing from thence not to be enumeratel 
nor ſingly and particularly deſcribed, we muſt limit 
the conſideration of this virtue, therefore, to the gene. 
ral denominations of perſons towards whom it is to he 
exerciſed, viz. ſuperiors, inferiors, and equals. 
I. Our ſuperiors in rank or ſtation are entitled t 
that meaſure of ſubmiſſion which the well-being d 
ſociety, the laws of order, and eſtabliſhed forms d 
reſpect, require: and Humility will teach us to ac 
knowledge their ſuperiority ; to pay honour wher 
| honour is due; to ſuppreſs every inclination to alperk 
or depreciate their character or conduct; to feel w 
complacency in obſerving errors, or detecting foibles 
knowing that we ourſelves are of like paſſions, ſubjed 
to the ſame defects, the ſame foibles and errors, whicl 
we are ſo quick to diſcern, and ſo forward to rept: 
hend in others. Though not reſtricted from cenlur 
ing the moſt elevated characters, Humility will incl 
us not to be extreme to mark what is amiſs, but 
make every equitable allowance, and to moderate and 
temper cenſure with candour. 
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With regard to thoſe who are ſuperior in intellectual 
talents, humility conſiſts, not in a mean adulation or 
dependence, not in an implicit ſubmiſſion to their 
judgment and underſtanding, and an obſequious ſervi- 
| lity of our own; but in paying a deference to ſuperior 
wiſdom ; in docility of diſpoſition, and an ear always 
open to inſtruction; in ſuppreſſing all emotions of 
envy againſt the happier attainments and accompliſh- 
| ments of others; in acknowledging their poſſeſſion, 
and applauding their improvement of uſeful talents. 
One particular alone there 1s, wherein even humility 
does not require us to acknowledge any ſuperior. We 
may admit the ſuperiority of others in the powers of 
the mind or the acquiſitions of fortune, in wiſdom 
and knowledge, in the diſtinctions created by wealth, 
honour, and tation ; but in the qualities of the heart, 
in rational piety, virtue, and goodneſs, let us yield to 
no one the precedence. It is a moſt laudable ambition 
to emulate the beſt, to aim at the higheſt moral excel- 
W lence we can conceive ; and we ought to bluſh to con- 
| fels ourſelves inferior to the firſt characters in integr. 
benevolence, and goodneſs of heart. 
II. But as the object of our duty changes, ſo allo | 
will the method by which we mult diſcharge it. To- 
wards our equals humility will manifeſt itſelf by an 
Jobliging deportment, ſtudious rather to decline than 
challenge pre- eminence; in being juſt to the merits of 
Lothers, though diffident of our own; not affecting to 
be thought what we are not, nor oſtentatious of what 
ve are; not thinking more highly of ourſelves than we 
© ought to think; not diſplaying our own merit, nor 
E Publiſhing our own praiſe ; but, conſcious of frailty, 


Q 


juſt claim, than arrogate unjuſtly ought to ourſelves, 
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and knowing that no human excellence exiſts with. we 
out a mixture of human weakneſs, inclined rather t» None 
ſuſpect in ourſelves ſome latent fault or defect, which nd, 1 
may be viſible to others, though ſelf- partiality may being 


throw a veil over it, and conceal it from ourſelves. Me ben 
When we look abroad, and obſerve how apt a. Wiſgual 


moſt every one is to overvalue his own merit, to o. me f 


ver- rate the accompliſhments he has, and to imagine Mund oi 
himſelf poſſeſſed of thoſe he has not, it is natural to H leaſe. 
bring home with us a ſuſpicion, that we ourſelves Nubord 
may fall into the ſame error, and be ſubject to the circun 
ſame weakneſs. We ought, therefore, to be diſpol.. Milſoccaſic 
ed to make all reaſonable conceſſions and favourable Wi 
preſumptions; and rather to recede from our own 


Humility, like Charity, ſeeketh not her own. Every 
humble mind, conſcious of its imperfections, will be 
naturally inclined to yield the precedence even to blaine 
its equals. e | | Pure 

III. But further, with regard to inferiors, humil: How t! 
ty conſiſts in aſſuming no more than the outward di. ar caſ 
tinction of circumſtances and the order of ſociety ride, 
render unavoidable. Humility forbids us to ſeek our f ſpir 
own gratification in the inferiority of others; forbi6 Her dig 
us to look down with contempt on thoſe to whom Pro- nd & 
vidence has diſpenſed its favours with a more parſimo- ithod- | 
nious hand; forbids us to inſult their imperfectio nd th 
of body or mind, or to glory i in a barbarous triumph ion of 
over the. lowneſs of their birth, fortunes, employ- eſemb 
ments, or abilities; forbids us to deſpiſe even the The 
loweſt and meaneſt, - thoſe who may ſeem leaſt  {Warticy 
deſerve, but moſt need, our regard. onſcie 
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We ont, on the contrary, to make our poſſe. 
ons and enjoyments ſubſervient to their wants; 
and, by kind condeſeenſions, to ſoften ſuperiority; 
Peing conſcious that we all belong to the ſame claſs 
e beings; are all partakers of the ſame nature, and 
qual heirs of its corruption; deſcended from the 
ame ſtock ; and that the ſame duſt is our original, 
E:nd our end. The wiſdom of Providence has been 
pleaſed to conſtitute a great diverſity, of ranks and 
Eubordinations in human life; but this diftinction of 
circumſtances was not meant to give ſuperiority an 
poccaſion to inſult, but to aſſiſt, its inferiors; it was 
lleſigned to promote the general happineſs, to make 
oom for every virtue, — for thoſe proper to ſubjection 
End dependence, and thoſe alſo which can appear 
mY in ſuperior ſtations. e 

The duty of the text has now been i in general ex- 
: plained; but a difficulty ſtill remains, how we may 
Pure em whether we poſſeſs this virtue, or 
how this general doctrine may be applied to particu- 
Yar caſes.” For what is in truth ſupercilious and faulty 
Pride, the proud man may conſider only as greatneſs 
o ſpirit, a due regard to ſuperior diſtinction, a pro- 
Wer dignity which he aſſumes as becoming his rank 
nd ſtation. And this is indeed the common me- 
hod by which the injudicious deceive themſelves, 
d the guilty palliate their faults; by a mitapplica- 
pion of names, giving to vice the hl WW n * 
Feſembling virtue. | 
| The only reply to this difficulty | 18, That, in the 
erticular determination of our actions, every man's 
fonſcience muſt be his caſuiſt, and every man's judg- 
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ment his final rule. But it concerns us impartially tion 
to conſult the unbiaſſed dictates of reaſon, not to we tt 
cover any vice under the veil of a borrowed name; eth u 


but, taping aſide, as far as may be, all' ſelf. parti. ve h. 
ality, to examine our conduct by that ſacred and good 
moſt equitable rule, of behaving to others as we owe | 


ſhould think it reaſonable in them to behave to our. ſucce 
ſelves; and then we may be able to diſtinguiſh be. 
tween the falſe gloſſes, and the true e d of the mend 
mind. | | ples c 
In order to engage our attention to this duty & | emin 
Humility, it might be proper to obſerve how much the E 
both our yirtue and our happineſs may be promoted of di 
by it. If this ſpirit once take poſſeſſion of us, it will know 
lead us peaceably through this vale of troubles; it merc 
Will guard us, in a great meaſure, from the turbu- ast 
lent paſſions of others, and from our own, and from parte 
the many uneaſfineſſes which take their riſe from ſeribe 
both. It will preſerve a ſerenity within us, and ereate poſtle 
no enemy without; will give us to enjoy that peace 
of mind, which is the chief conſtituent of happi- Brix 
neſs; that tranquillity which the ambitious always tbe bi 
purſue, but never poſſeſs, . It will kill in us the feeds WNW % 
of pride, the vice that ſhcks cloſeſt to 'our nature; bim 4 
the firſt generally that appears, the laſt that forſakes Nan 
us; often diſſembled indeed, ſometimes ſupreſſed, 
but ſeldom ſubdued ; a vice that aſſumes ſuch dif- 
terent forms, veils itſelf under ſuch a variety of un- 
ſuſpected appearances, and ſteals upon us ſo unob- 
ſerved, that there is no one weakneſs that oftene! 
makes its way into the heart; but yet a vice that 
ill befits the ver: indigent, and dependent condi: 
-6 
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tion of man. For wherein is boaſting ? What have 
we that we have not received ? Who is it that mak- 
eth us to differ from another? All we are, and all 
we have, we derive from the bounteous GIvER of all 
good gifts. What we call our own acquiſitions, we 
owe to Him, who gives both ability to purſue, and 
ſucceſs in the purſuit. | 235 . 
This duty of humility comes ee recom- 
mended to us in the Goſpel ; and the greateſt exam- 
ples of piety recorded in the | Scriptures have been 
eminent for this virtue, Abraham, though ſtyled 
the Friend of God, humbled himſelf with the name 
of duſt and aſhes. The father of the patriarchs ac- 
knowledged, that he was leſs than the leaſt of God's 
| mercies. And the great apoſtle of the Gentiles, who 
was taken up into heaven, and had revelations im- 
parted to him too glorious for human language to de- 
ſeribe, yet conſidered himſelf as the leaſt of the a- 
poſtles, not meet to be called an apoſtle. 
In the ſacred writings we often find the Divine 
Bro approving this virtue of humility. Thus ſaith 


ppi 
ys be bigh and mighty One that inhabiteth eternity, whoſe 
eds name is Holy; I dwell in the high and holy place, with 


him alſo that is of a contrite ſpirit. Again: To this 
nan will 1 look, ſaith the Lord, even to him that is poor, 
and of a contrite ſpirit, and trembleth at my word. . 
then, Gop, who is ſo high, hath yet reſpect unto the 
lowly, let not man think it a degradation of the 
brighteſt accompliſhments, or the moſt elevated ** 
tion, to be of an humble ſpirit. 

When, indeed, we contemplate the 5 7 5 
glory and majeſty of the Almighty Soverzcn of the | 
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univerſe: When we Webel that he has heaven for his 
throne; and earth for his footſtool; that the wide ex. 
panſe of heaven is to him only as a curtain or tent 
to dwell in; that he inhabits and fills a ſpace extend. 
ed beyond all bounds, the dimenſions of which, num. 
bers added to numbers can never equal; that in his 
fight man is but as a worm; and all nations of the 
earth only as the ſmall duft of the balance, as no. 
| thing, or as leſs than nothing, if leſs were poſſible; 
—when we thus contemplate the divine greatneſ, 
how little and unimportant muſt every thing appear 
that we call great upon earth ! how mean all human 
| pre-eminence ! how diminutive the grandeur of the 
world! how inconfiderable the diſtinctions of power, 
wealth, and ſtation, on which we ſet ſo high a value! 
Viewed in this light, all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them, almoſt vaniſh 1. ſink to 
nothing. 

But when we ont; withal, that this Lok D of 
the univerſe himſelf, who hath his dwellin g ſo high, 
who is infinite in dignity and greatneſs, is yet equal. 
ly infinite in his condeſcenſion, and humbleth him. 
ſelf to behold the things that are on earth, —hum- 
bleth himſelf to hear, and to relieve, the leaſt, the 
loweſt, the moſt unworthy of his creatures, that call 
upon him; this ſurely ſhould incline us to imitate 
the dee des of ſuch humility ; and not to treat 
with arrogance, nor with contemptuous neglect paß 
by, the meaneſt of our afflicted fellow- creatures, Who 
look up to us for aſſiſtance; nor to think any conde- 
Wenn duch us that may remove or alleviat 
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Laſtly, let i us turn our eyes on the bleſſed Founder 
of our religion, who was not only the firſt that 
taught this doctrine of humility, but was himſelf the 
great pattern and example of it; who ſubmitted to 
the infirmities of a nature ſo much inferior to his 
own; Whoſe whole life was one continued ſcene of 
condeſcenſions. The indigence of his birth, the in- 
dignities of his life, the 1 ignominy of his death, equal- 50 
y proclaim him meek and lowly in heart. Let us 
his diſciples follow our Lord in the paths of humili- 
ty: let the ſame mind be in us; that, like him, we 
may be received hereafter into thoſe bleſſed man- 
ſions, where lowlineſs of mind will be crowned with 
in and the bumble ſhall be exalted. 
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| Preached on occaſion of a Fabi Collection for the benefit of 
| arp Royal Infirmary at wager =... oi 


Narrn. V. 72 = 
with { 
Bleed are the merciful ; for they 2 obtain mercy. bear 
the ur 
HE EI of Mercy, recommended in the text Ewe wi 
zs a principal duty of religion. Whether we their 1 
judge of its importance from its affinity to the Di. a ſeer 
vine Nature, from its ſalutary influence on Society, {ſour m 
or its utility to Individuals, we ſhall find it equal, that o 
not ſuperior, in rank and eminence, to every other Wi raiſe t 
virtue. Our Saviour, therefore, in delivering his its for 
doctrine for the inſtruction of the world, takes care nance 
to diſtinguiſh this duty, to aſſign it a principal place an in; 
in his moral ſyſtem, and to recommend it to our iQ reli 
practice as of the happieſt conſequence to ourſelves: ¶ to rej 
Bleſſed are the mereiful ; for they ſhall obtain mercy. Th 
In this diſcourſe I ſhall offer ſome conſiderations uche ol 
recommend this duty to your attention. Tos 4 valeny 
5 I. If we obſerve and conſider our moral frame, ve tows. 
ſhall find that we are by nature formed to feel i addit 
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the afflicted ; that we are under a ation deter- 
ination to the exertion, as well as the approbation, 
of Mercy ; and that, if there be any part of the di- 
ine law engraven upon our heart in deeper charac- 
ers than others, it is this. There is in the human 
mind, a compaſſionate ſenſe, a benevolent inſtinct, 
| a ſocial ſympathy, which touches us with the ſenſa- 
tions and paſſions of others, and makes their pains 
Jand ſorrows our own. Let us attend to the emotions 
Bof our heart when objects of ſevere diſtreſs are pre- 
Eented to our view. Are we not conſcious of ſome- 
wing within us that pleads for the unhappy, and 
Ebids us ſtretch out our hand to their relief? Is it not 
Vith ſome violence to ourſelves that we harden our 
heart, or turn away our attention from the tears of 
the unfortunate ? Are we not ſelf-reproached when 
ve withhold our aſſiſtance; or hide ourſelves from 
their miſery ? and, on the contrary, do we not feel 
a ſecret complacency, a ſelf-gratulating joy, riſe in 
our mind, when we have laid hold on any occafion 
that offered, to impart conſolation to the afflicted, to 
raiſe the heart that was ſinking under the burden of 
its ſorrows, or to brighten up the dejected counte- 
$ nance into joy and gladneſs ? As natural it is to feel 
an inward ſatisfaction, and a virtuous joy of heart, 
in relieving the wants of the afflicted, as it is for them 
to rejoice in having thoſe wants relieved. 

The merciful man is kind to himſelf, as well as to 
the objects of his compaſſion ; and receives an equi- 
Yalent in moral enjoyment, for the enjoyment he be- 
W ffows. Compaſſion may indeed ſeem to make a large 
addition to the. troubles to which we are born, by 
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rendering us ſubject to the pains and infirmities gf 
others, and making us feel ſorrows and misfortune; 
that are not our own. But yet the ſatisfaction which 
ariſes from mitigating thoſe pains, and alleviating 
thoſe ſorrows, will more than compenſate ſuch un. 
eaſineſs; upon which account, Solomon has well ob. 
ſerved, that a merciful man does good to his own (ſoul, 
but he that is cruel troubleth his own fleſh: There is x 
conſcious pleaſure in the reflections of the merciful, 
which, as the ſame author - expreſſes it, does good 

like a medicine; whereas the refleQions of the cruel 
and oppreſſive, muſt embitter their happieſt hour, 
and mingle gall with every enjoyment. Oppreffion 
muſt be painful even to the oppreſſor: and though 
habits may go far, in gradually changing our nature, 
and rendering the heart callous and unfeeling; yet 
it is hardly to be conceived, that a man can oppreſ 
the miſerable, and afflict the afflicted, without doing 
Sent violence to himſelf. | 
As the pleaſures of the mind are, in the ſcale of 
enjoyments, higher, and juſtly preferabie to thoſe of 
ſenſe ; ſo, of all mental pleaſures, the moſt valuable 
are thoſe of the moral and ſocial kind. The exer- 
tion of kindneſs, benevolence, and compaſſion, pro- 
duces a moſt ſubſtantial and laſting pleaſure ; a plea- 
ſure not only ſuperior to others in its immediate en- 
joyment, but of a much more durable and perma- 
nent nature. It does not, like ſenſual pleaſures, take 
its flight the moment it is enjoyed; nor is it ſubjed 
to ſatiety and diſguſt ; much leſs is it followed by 
repentance or remorſe ; but is always nen, is re-. 
newed by every ſubſequent n. | : 
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The pleaſures of ſenſe, indeed, ſcarce outlive the 
ations they attend; they immediately. vaniſh, ſome 
in vänity, others in vexation of ſpirit, and all of 
them deſert us in the needful time of trouble. But 

the pleaſure of good actions never forſakes us: it is 

. faithful friend, that will attend us in the worſt of 

fortunes, and will wonderfully ſupport us under them. 

| When we walk in the midſt of trouble, or even in 

the vale of death, this will ſtand by and comfort us. 
The kind compaſſion we have ſhown to the diſtreſs 

of others, will then mightily lighten the burden of 
our own. Then the bleſſing of him that was ready 

to periſn will come upon us, becauſe we delivered 
the poor when he cried, the fatherleſs. and him that 
had none to ihe i 


1 11 wo n up to th Supreme BziNG, we e ſhall 
find that nothing can be more acceptable to him, or 
make us approach nearer to his nature, or render us 
more the objects of favour, than works of beneficence 
and mercy. 'Gop is love. He is good to all, and his 
| mercies.are-over all his works. He crowns us with 

his loving kindneſs; ſupplies our various daily re- 
turning wants; pours down on his creatures bleſ. 
ſings and bounties with a liberal hand; and is ever 
communicating good, and diffuſing 5 . 
the immenſity of the univerſe. 

Would we, then, recommend ourſelves to this all 
gracious PARENT of good? would we be affured of 
his favour? Let us copy the divine Original; let us 
tranſcribe into our life and manners ſome fimilitude 
of his goodneſß and compaſſion ; let us improve in 
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ourſelves the 1 image of our Mak TR, and endes. 
vour to be merciful as: he is merciful. The perfec. 
tions of his nature place him infinity above the 
need or poſſibility of requital from his creatures; 
and the principal return he requires, is, that we 


ſhould be careful to imitate his goodneſs, to ſupply Al 
the place of Providence to the neceſſitous and indi. WW :ious 
gent, and to have compaſſion on our felow-ſervants, WW of rai 
as our Lok hath pity on us. benev 
RIO a br ſerve 
III. Though the diſtinctions ariſing from affluence il ne 
and indigence appear to be ſo unequally allotted to WW ought 
mankind by the ſupreme SovtrEeicn of the world, vealt 
and with ſo little regard to moral qualifications, that WW vants 
this irregular diſtribution, this appearance of a par. are c: 
tial and unequal care of his creatures, expreſſed in WW Lon 
the differences of their rank and condition, has been Wi vants 
ſometimes. formed into an objection againſt the ad. Let n 
miniſtration of his providence ; yet it is not from good: 
any partiality in Gon, who is no reſpecter of per- WW that 
ſons, nor from any defect in his care of his crea- poſes 
tures, that the poor are always with us. If it had bid t 
been agreeable to his unerring wiſdom, it was in ouſly 
finitely eaſy to his almighty power to have levelled i confi 
all diſtinctions, and to have diffuſed the riches of WF plied 
the world in equal diſtributions among mankind : o, WF priat 
if he ſaw it good, he who ſupported. the people of are C 
Iſrael in a barren wilderneſs with bread from hea- ¶ be jr 
ven; he who commanded the ravens to feed his pro- ty 0 
phet, and conveyed unſeen ſupplies to the poor vi- <qui 
dow's meal and oil, ſo that it did not waſte nor fail - T 
might ſtill, by his: immediate interpoſition, or b) WW Nev 
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numberleſs methods to us unknown, diſſipate all the | 
cares, and relieve all the wants of his creatures him: 
elf, But his wiſdom chooſes to ſend man to man 
for relief, and to convey his Wen to the poor 
through the channels of the rich. | 
Alittle attention might convince us, that the va- 
nous claſſes of mankind, the numberleſs diverſities 
of rank, ſtation, and condition, execute a wiſe and 
benevolent plan of Providence, are neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the order and well-being of ſociety; and to con- 
net and endear mankind to each other. But it 
ought to be remembered, that eminence of power, 
wealth, or ſtation, . only conſtitutes us ſuperior ſer- 
vants in this great family of the world ; and that we 
are commanded by the Supreme Houſeholder, the 
Loxp of the univerſe, to do juſtice to our fellow-ſer- 
rants, and to give them their meat in due ſeaſon. 
Let not thoſe who abound in wealth, and have much 
goods laid up for many years, let them not imagine, 
that theſe favours are granted merely for the pur- 
| poſes of perſonal indulgence, only to enable them to 
| bid their ſouls take their eaſe, and to fare ſumptu- 
ouſly every day. Their wealth ought rather to be 
| conſidered as a fund, of which a portion is to be ap- 
| plied to their own uſe, but another part to be appro- 
| priated to the payment of thoſe debts of mercy that 
are due to the neceſſitous and indigent : nor can we 
be juſtified in engroſſing and hoarding up the boun- 
ty of Heaven, farther than may conſiſt with this 
equitable claim of the poor and need. 
The beſt uſe of riches is to be rich in good works. 
Never apprehend danger of waſting your ſubſtance 
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by being merciful-after your power; by giving plen. hat we 
teoully, if you have much; or, if you have little, by igheſt 
doing your diligence gladly to give of that little ntereſt 
For when do we ſee a fortune ruined or impaired by {iſecifiv 
the alms of charity and mercy ! It is not charity; i; it is, tl 
is luxury, intemperance, pride, profligacy, and other MWWuppor! 
vices, which are the wings that riches make to then. Wiſethers 
ſelves when they fly away. The ſcripture abound; ur be! 
with promiſes of the immediate bleſſing of Heaven Wnercy 
upon this duty of mercy. Thou ſhalt ſurely groe uni will, ac 
thy poor brother; and thine heart ſhall not be grievei Mipally t 
when thou giveſt unto him; becauſe that for this thing the The 
Lord thy God - ſhall bleſs thee in all thy works, and in al eſcrib 
that thou putteſt thine hand unto. I thou draw out /o tho! 
foul to the hungry, and ſatisfy the afflicted foul, then ſpal Mrery « 
thy light riſe in obſcurity, and thy darkneſs ſhall be as tie {that a 
noon-day ; and the Lord ſhall guide thee continually, ani comm! 
thou ſhalt be like a watered garden, and like a ſpring ? Wor the 
water, whoſe waters fail not. And reaſonable it 1s to 
beheve, that the eyes of the Lok, which are in 
every place, will more particularly watch over tie 
righteous ; and that his providence will, even in this 
world, diſtinguiſh -with peculiar favour thoſe whom 
the virtues of charity and mercy. recommend to his 
protection. 
But however the divine W may ſee fit to 
order this, ſure we are, that laſtly, 1 in the final event 
of things, at the great and awful judgment of the lat 
day,.the merciful man mall obtain mercy ; and th 
is of much more moment , to him than every othe! 
conſideration. There is indeed a pleaſure and fatis 
faction in the very acts of mercy, and in the hope 
1 | 
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hat we are en of Gov! s preſent fayour ; but the 
;gheſt conſolation is, that charity will ſecure us an 
a and beſpeak the divine favour, at that laſt 
leciſive tribunal that will fix our fate for ever. Then 

is, the memory of our good deeds will ſtand by and 
ſupport us: every good action we have done, among 
pthers the charity of this day, will bear witneſs on 
zur behalf; and our mercy to others will plead for 
Wnercy to ourſelves. For the great inquiry there, 
will, according to our Saviour's deſcription, princi- 
pally turn upon acts of charity and mercy. 

The forms and ſolemnities of that judgment, as 
eſcribed in the Goſpel, may bear fome reſemblance 
o thoſe obſerved in human courts of judicature ; but 
ery different will be the rule of proceeding. At 
hat awful bar, we {hall-be* tried, not only for ſins of 
commiſſion, but for thoſe of omiſſion alſo; not only 
for the violation, but the neglect of duties; not mere- 
ly for our iniquity, but our want of charity and mer. 
cy. Little it will avail us to ſay (if we could ſay), 
hat we have committed no wrong, if we have done 
no good. In vain ſhall we plead (though we might 
Kcruly plead), that we have been regular in our de- 
Nrotions, temperate in pleaſures, faithful to our pro- 
miſes, juſt in our dealings, if at the ſame time we 
have not been merciful after our power. 

What confuſion of face muſt cover us at that aw- 
ful tribunal, when an account of our powers of do- 
ing good, and withal the abuſe of thoſe powers, ſhall 
be produced againſt us! How ſhall we then wiſh 
(though in vain), that we could redeem the time 
paſt, and recal the years that are fled ; or. that we 
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| might be permitted to enter into life a ſecond. tine 5 to 
and be born again, in order to improve every oppm es: 
bey to the purpoſes of mercy, and to fill up ever | 
hour with kind offices to others, which will at tw ave an 
trib unal prove ſo beneficial and happy to ourſelves! . und 
Let us, then, anticipate the great day of account ble tc 
let us imagine ourſelves at the bar of Heaven, an ckneſ. 
aſk the queſtions that will then be demanded of u. hon 
Have I, according to my power, fed the hungry dow: 
Have I clothed the naked? Have I relieved tes, lik 
3 Have 1 ſupplied the wants of the indigent aue aid, 
_neceffitous-? If to theſe interrogatories Conſciene i Heay 
can faithfully reply in the affirmative, we are thenMiicit a 
_ thoſe: happy ſervants. whom our Judge will bid u wu lit. 
enter into the joy of our Lox D. But if our heatinclin 
"condemn us, conſcious that we have been deficient, pe t 
and have left undone thoſe works of mercy that our fi 
ought to have done; let us, that we may avoid tle; that 
dreadful ſentence that will in that caſe be pronou· bus ac 
_ ced, let us no longer refuſe mercy to others, leſt we n we 
ourſelves find judgment without mercy ; and W wh; 
longer ſtop our ears at the cry of the poor, left wi», th 
alſo cry, and not be heard: Let us cheriſh a humane iſethrer 
benevolent diſpofition; and give full ſcope to t derive 
_ exertion - of kindneſs, compaſſion, and bounty, 6% ter of 
wards proper objects, —rejoicing when it is in o te do 
power to relieve diſtreſs, and grieved when it is not itate t 
Let us be merciful after our power; benevoleu e nercit 
enough to take in all objects of compaſſion, but pit = 

dent enough to ſelect the moſt deſerving. ly 
Frequent, indeed, are the miſtakes of the cha end: 
table heart and the liberal hand; nor is it a 
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fy to diſtinguiſh between real uni cbumterteit di- 


Wa rm but here permit me to obſerve, that your be- 
n-yolence is now requeſted for the relief of ſome who 
ha Wave an undoubted claim to compaſſion, as they ſuf- 


under one of the greateſt diſtreſſes our nature is 
able to; for ſuch ſurely is Poverty, aggravated by 
ckneſs,—laborious poverty, diſabled from earning 
je honeſt reward of induſtry. Were it our lot to 
down in ſorrow, and languiſh on the bed of fick- 
fs, like thoſe who this day crave your compaſſion- 
e aid, how-fervent would we be in our ſupplications 
Heaven ! with what vows and prayers would we 
it and importune the reſtoration of health! But 
w little ſhould we deſerve a favour that we are 
inclined to grant ! Upon what grounds could we 
pet that mercy for ourſelves, if we now refuſe it 
our fellow-creatures ? Or, if we now happily poſ- 
s that firſt of earthly bleſſings, Health; what more 
us acknowledgment, what more grateful offering, 
n we make to Heaven, than this oblation of chari- 
? what more proper expreſſion of our gratitude to 
Po, than thus to have compaſſion on our afflicted 
thren? what more certain and effectual method 

derive on us the bleſſings of Him who is the Com- 
Wter of the ſick, the Father of the fatherleſs, the 
otector of him that hath no helper, than thus to 


tate the vine goodneſs, and to be merciful as he 
merciful, 


| ay your charitable offerings on this occaſion 
| Wend as incenſe to the throne of Gop, and be ac. 
R 
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copia as a ſacrifice well-pleaſin g to ; him. May they 
recommend you to the divine favour ; and as the 
objects of your mercy cannot recompenſe you, may 

you be recompenſed at the reſurrection of the juſt! 


— 


Bebol 


SERMON XXVII. 


Wiſdom of a Religious Courſe of Life. 


Jos xxviii. 28. 


Bebold, the fear of the Lord, that is wiſdom ; and to. 
_ depart from evil, is underſtanding. 


UR Cxxarok, who has appointed this world to 

be the preſent ſcene of our being, has been 
pleaſed to place good and evil, life and death, before 
ws, and has left them to our own free election; has 
ntruſted our happineſs or miſery to our own con- 
duct, and made them to depend upon ourſelves. 
The moſt important concernment of life, therefore, 
is, to make a right and prudent choice. It is of the 
laſt conſequence to conſider well, by what principles. 
ve ſhall form our conduct; upon what plan we ſhall 
at; whether we ſhall fearch for the proper happi- 
neſs of our nature in the paths of virtue, or in the 
Ways of vice: whether we ſhall attend to the di- 
reftions of unerring Wiſdom, or follow the. counſels 
of our own paſſions : whether we ſhall purſue the mo- 
al plan which the light of Nature diſcovers, and 
Which the light of the Goſpel illuſtrates and en- 

Rö 


. forces; or whether we ſhall reject the divine in. 
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ſtructions, and, regardleſs of conſequences here q 
hereafter, ſeize the pleaſures of the preſent hou, 
walk in the ways of our heart and in the fight of ou 
eyes, and. go on wherever ſeducement may invite, o 
inclination prompt us. 
The wiſdom of a religious Ge aſſerted in the 
text, may appear from the following conſiderations: 
I. Certain it is, that the whole body of moral u 
religious laws, are the laws of the wiſe and good Le. 
giſlator of the world, whoſe deſign in imparting to us 
our being, was doubtleſs to communicate a portion of 
his happineſs; and whoſe view in giving us lam 
was as certainly to promote that happineſs, and t 
improve it to the utmoſt capacity of our nature. Fo, 
moſt aſſuredly, he can have no perſonal intereſt in 
view, He can require nothing from us for his om 
ſake, not even the worſhip we are to render him, nd 
the glory we are to aſcribe to him. Our imperfel 
praiſes and ignorant adorations can add nothing tv 
the fulneſs of his felicity ; nor can we detract from i 
by our neglect or diſobedience. For, can a man | 
profitable ta God ? or is it gain to him if thou mate th 
ways perfect? If thou be righteous, what giveft thou bin: 
or what receiveth he at thine hand? 
His perfections alſo forbid us to ſuppoſe that i 
can derive pleaſure from the dependence or ſeri 
tude of his creatures; or that he can delight in ill 
ing arbitrary injunctions, or deſpotic mandates. Hi 
laws can be confidered in no other light than as rv 
of conduct, reſulting from the frame and conftitutl 
of our nature, and ne to our well being. Whis 


| 
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Religion, therefore, is our guide, and we conduct our 
ſteps by the direction of the ſupreme Lawgiver, the 


divine wiſdom is our a 1 our W _ ter- 
minate in peace. 

II. In order to Mots the Wilen of a elde 
conduct, it may not be improper to obviate a preju- 
dice too commonly propagated, and too eaſily receiv- 
ed, That the felicities of the next world are not to 
be obtained, according to the ſtrict terms of Chriſti. 


ſent, | Religion is too often repreſented with an un- 
pleaſing countenance and ſevere aſpect, interdicting 
pleaſures, exacting hard ſervices, commanding us to 
wage perpetual war with the world and our own na- 
ture. Were this repreſentation juſt, we could draw 
[no concluſion againſt the wiſdom of religious obedi- 
ence ;—ſince infinite is the diſproportion between 
the two worlds, between time and eternity; and 
we could not think it an unreaſonable condition of 
eternal ſalvation, if we were required to employ the 
whole of a ſhort life in the immediate ſervice of Gon. 
An eternity of happineſs is ſurely worth the obedi- 
ence and ſervice of a fe years, how difficult 96 5 
the obedience may be. 
But the merciful Author of reli * has not dealt 
thus hardy with mankind. Its wife and eaſy re- 
ſiraints preclude us from no enjoyments that reaſon 
approves; from none that we can'defire with pru- 
5 or enjoy with ſafety. Religion prohibits only 
hole ſpecious, but deſtructive evils, which the paſ- 
Pons of mankind have dreſſed up in the diſguiſe of 
leaſure; üben irregular purſuits, in Which no wiſe 
R uf 


anity, without renouncing the enjoyments of the pre- 
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man would ever place | his happineſs, or r could ever 
o 
Gon, who has filled ts earth with his goodnefy, 
and ſurrounded us with objects which he made 3. 
greeable to our nature, cannot be ſuppoſed to require 
us to reject his bounty, and to look on them all x 
on the fruit of that tree in paradiſe, which was plea. 
fant to the eye, but forbidden to be taſted. To 
apt, indeed, are we to imitate the diſobedience of 
our firſt parent; and, like him, not ſatisfied with eat. 
ing freely of every tree which our CREATOR offers to 
us in this garden of nature, we too often liſten to 
every tempter, and expect to find pleafure in the 
forbidden fruits of vice. But be the pleafures of 
vice what they may, there is ftill a ſuperior pleaſure 
in ſubduing the paſſions of it: for it is the pleaſure 
of reaſon and wiſdom; the pleaſure of an intelleQual 
not a mere animal being; a pleaſure that will alway: 
ſtand the teſt of reflection, and never fails to impart 
true and permanent ſatisfaction. 
Ihe duties of religion are indeed, in all reſpech 
ſo conformable to | thoſe principles which our CEA. 
Tor has impreſſed on our mind, and ſtrike ſuch har- 
mony upon the ſoul, and diffuſe ſuch complacency 
through it, that the very argument of pleaſure, 
which forms generally the greateſt prejudice again 
religion, proves, when rightly underſtood, the mol 
powerful incitement to it.—— Which leads me t0 
Oblerve, iu nd Il 
III. That the wiſdom of a religious conduct may 

5 appear from its being the ſure foundation of that 
peace of mind which is the chief conſtituent of hap 


' 
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pineſs.. The reflection on a life employed in ſerving 
bis and attending to the proper ends of our being; 
z conſciouſneſs of integrity towards him; and the 
conſequent hopes of an intereſt in his favour; and of 
un happy immortality, when this ſhort and tranſitory | 
ſcene is no more,—will be a never failing ſource of 
ſatisfaction aud delight: Hence ariſe a ONO ſelf. 
gratulations. A 

What 3 obſerves-of wiſdom, is oats. true 
of peace of mind: The merchandiſe of it is better than 
the merchandiſe of ſilver, and the gain thereof than fine 
gold. She is more precious than rubies ; and all the things 
thou canft deſire are not to be compared to her. But this 
s a happineſs which vice muſt ever be a ſtranger to, 
and none but the virtuous and good ever can enjoy. 
Avarice eannot find it in wealth, nor Senſuality i in 
vitious gratifications, nor Ambition in honours and 
diſtinctions; nor is it to be found but in the reflec- 
tions of the virtuous mind. The children of this | 
world may ſucceed in the immediate objects of their 
| purſuit honours, power, or wealth; but cannot ob- 
tain happineſs, or peace of mind,—the end for which 
thoſe objects are purſued. This is a reward. which 
the Author of our being confers only on thoſe that 
obey lim, and ſuffers none but the virtuous and re- 
ligious to poſſeſs. | 
True it is, that the moſt Se virtue is not pro- 
dugive/of pure, unmixed happineſs. The condition 
of human life will not permit us to expect a total ex- 
emption from evils. Religion will indeed bring with 
it internal peace of. mind, but cannot ſecure us from 


9 
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external contingencies ; 5 from fraud, injuſtice, or vio - 5 
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lence, to | het the iniquity of the world will expoſe 
us; nor from pain, ſorrow, or ſickneſs, to which our 
frame is by nature ſubject. But though theſe, ot 
other afflictions, may be the lot of the good man; 
yet his peace of mind will alleviate the weight of 
thoſe afflictions, and ſupport him under them,. — which nd flo 
is next to an exemption from them. Religion wil 
not reverſe the diſtinctions of ſtation which Proyi. 
dence has appointed : it will neither give riches to 
the poor, nor liberty to the captive ; but it will ad. 
miniſter conſolation to both; it will teach acquieſ. 
cence and contentment; it will teach, that godli 
neſs is the beſt riches, freedom from fin the moſt va. 
luable liberty. Religion will not ſecure us from the «nd © 
paſſions of others; but it will protect us from our iſſfeeligio! 
own; it will humanize the mind, and ſoften it into 
moderation; and teach all our paſſions a due ſubjec- And 
tion to reaſon and duty. prevail 
But further: Religion is not leſs friendly in its 
influence on ſocial than private life; and is equally 
conducive to the happineſs of the public, and of in- 
dividuals. So far, therefore, as every one's happi- atura 
neſs is connected with, and dependent on that of the Nreſen 
public, it becomes his intereſt, and his wiſdom, upon 
this account, to be religious. It is not in human 
reaſon to deviſe rules better calculated for the ſe- 
curity and peace and happineſs of ſocial life, than 
thoſe preſcribed by religion. It forbids all fraud, 
violence, and oppreſſion ; corrects all acrimony ol 
temper, all aſperity of manners; recommends a jul 
diſcharge of the duties proper to our reſpective {i 
tions; bids us regard every man as our broth 


* 
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qually related. to Gop with ourſelves. It inſtructs 
to be liberal to the wants of others, compaſſionate 


to forgive them. 

All the virtues that can 3 a people Potts 
and flouriſhing, all the duties that the beſt political 
laws require as neceſſary or conducive to the public 
tranquillity, are enjoined by our religion; and all the 


ators bear teſtimony to the wiſdom and excellence 


all human laws, that whereas their reſtraints can ex- 
end only to external behaviour, and bind the hand, 


nd purifies that ſource and fountain of action. 
| And were the practice of religion generally to 


s principles, and be ſober, honeſt, temperate, and 
duſtrious ; they would eſcape more than half the 
vils that afflict mankind; It is eaſy to ſee, that the 
atural conſequences. of ſuch univerſal virtue would 
reſent to the mind a perfect portrait, a finiſhed 
age, of public happineſs: an image, indeed, which 
he mind may form to itſelf, and contemplate ;—but 


il never. ſuffer to have more than an ideal, never 
real exiſtence. But in whatever proportion probi- 
7, integrity, benevolence, and the reſt of the vir- 
ves, prevail in any nation; in the ſame propor- 


5, which, were mens virtue perfect, would be 


to their afflictions; to be eaſy to be reconeiled, ready | 


rimes they forbid, as ſubverſive of public peace and 
order, are prohibited by it: ſo that the wiſeſt legiſ. 
of religion; which has this peculiar advantage above 


eligion reaches the heart, regulates its movements, 


revail ; if all men would act under the influence of 


yhich. the corruption of mankind, it is to be feared, _ 


pon will that nation feel thoſe happy conſequen- ; 
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as pate happineſs as the condition of f woah 
will admit. 

- Laſtly, The wiſdom of a vie life may liens 
appear, becauſe ſuch a conduct is infinitely prefer 
able, infinitely more prudent and ſecure, when ye 
take futurity into conſideration. It is utterly impoſ. 
fible to produce any proof of our non- exiſtence here 
after; and were we capable of conceiving, that the 
evidence for, or againſt, the certainty of a futur 
ſtate, is not deciſive, and that the arguments ture 
both fides equiponderate ; yet it would be prudent 
ſarely, to become adventurers for another world, and 
provide for the important chance. If there be n 
future account to be given, no exiſtence after death 
but all beyond the grave is a land of filence aul 
darkneſs, a ſtate of oblivion and inſenſibility, (the 
| utmoſt that vice and libertiniſm can wiſh) ; yet, e. 
yen then, the good man will reſt equally with th r hort 
wicked in that ſtate where all things are alike f- nt. 
gotten ; and ſuffers nothing in this life, upon a. 
count of his religion, but the want of thoſe pleaſurs 
which are not to be purchaſed but at the expence d 
his virtue, his peace of mind, and his hopes of in- 
mortality; thoſe hopes, which, were they even del. 
ſive and viſionary, yet are eminently ſubfervient and 
eſſential even to our preſent peace: for theſe are ti 
beſt ingredients to ſweeten the bitter cup that the 
world often admniſters; from theſe alone can be de- 
rived ſupport under adverſities, or ſatisfaction ev! 
in enjoyments. If religion ſhould hereafter prove 4 
miſtake, it is a miſtake for which we ſhall not be d. 
countable, Should our hopes prove f Fallacious, 206 
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dur faitn be all error and deluſion, we cannot be 
more unhappy than the wicked, when both are to 
e ho more. But, if our faith and hopes be well- 
Wounded (and we have moſt certainly ſufficient evi- 
Hence of their _ the Fenn are C en ae ever 
nconceivably bleſſed. FOUL UFSHROUIHO 2 
on the other hand, it is not in the power of the 
ricked man to extinguiſh in himſelf all ideas of Gop 
he Judge of the world, and all apprehenſions of a 
uture exiſtence.” And when he conſiders it only as 
polſible, that, this life ended, he may enter into another 
ore important ſtate of being, for which he has made 
0 proviſion; that there may be a day of judgment, 
here may be a future tribunal, where he mult ap- 
ear, and where he can make no defence; this, this 
lone will be ſufficient to draw a black, melancholy 
el over all his enjoyments, and open a proſpect full 
f horror. It is virtue alone that can look forward 
ito futurity with any degree of confidence or ſatis- 
action. Vice is no competitor there, nor ever thinks 
f laying claim to future rewards: on the contrary, 
he wicked man muſt be often alarmed with fears and 
pprehenſions, that, as he is by nature accountable, 
n account muſt one day be given; and that, as pu- 
uiſbment is * pant _w_ overtake him here- 
ter. eK vp 5 
Upon the ab the ba man enjoys, ea 
perior happineſs in this world; and, in the next, 
ands alone, without any rival, in his hopes and pre- 
Paſions. Be it then our care to order our ſteps = 
E without turning aſide to the right hand or | 
e left, we may perſevere | in that line of a to 
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which the wiſe and good Author of our being has di 
rected us; and live ever obedient. to H, whoſe pre. 
cepts are favours, whoſe reſtrictions are mercies, whoſe 
laws are the laws of kindneſs ;—not. mere dictates d 
will, not the arbitrary mandates of power,—but rule 
of conduct reſulting from our nature, and eſſentil 
to our well- being. =O 
The divine laws are the Ade of our Ckxs. 
Tonk, the counſels of our Supreme PARENT, pointing 
out to us the way to felicity. Let us then belien, 
that he has, with parental care, conſulted our inte. 
reſts in all his inſtructions; and let us ſhow our pie 
ty and prudence j in our obedience to them. O how] 
love thy law ! ſays the Pſalmiſt, convinced of its iu 
preme excellence: it 1s my meditation all the day. Thu, 
through thy commandments, haſt made me wiſer tha 
mine enemies; for they are ever with me. I have mn 
underſtanding than my teachers; for thy teſtimmin 
are my meditation. I am wiſer than the aged, becauſe 
keep thy commandments. Impreſſed with the ſame cot- 
viction as the Pſalmiſt, let each of us adopt his lat- 
guage, and concur. in the piety of his reſolutions: 
Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy ſtatutes, and ſo ſhdl 
: 2 keep it unto the end. Give me underſtanding, and 
quill keep thy lau yea, I will keep it. with my whil 
heart. I 011 meditate on thy precepts, and have "ip 
unto thy ways I will delight mel If in we fatter; ö 
will not 1 forget thy word. ; 
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Nte- 

pie Se then that 1 ye walk deen not as fools, but as 
ol wiſe, redeeming the time. 

Wii „„ | \ : | 

WI THIS e of the apoſtle is well worthy of 


well as of thoſe to whom it was particularly addreſſ- 
ed. For mankind in general, far from the circum- 
ſpection required by the apoſtle, are but too guilty 
o indifference and inadvertence to religious duties. 
Religion they are too apt to conſider as a matter of 
light and eaſy concern, and to paſs away life in the 
ndolence of ſecurity, and in an inattention which 
bey would think highly criminal where any other 
tereſt than that of eternity was at ſtake. The pre- 


Naſteful than of time; than which, nothing is more 
ſaluable. We are always ready to part with it upon 
heap and eaſy terms, and to give what we can ſpare 

em worldly concerns to every one that aſketh. Lit- 

e of our time, it is to be feared, will turn to ac- 

5 


the conſideration of mankind in general, as 


nt opportunities of enſuring our ſalvation we ſuffer 
0 pals unregarded by us. Of nothing are we more 
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count with regard to our future intereſt: much of i 
is doubtleſs unprofitably, too much perhaps criminal. 


ly, waſted-; in which caſe, both our time and our. 


ſelves are loſt for ever. 
Should we fit down, and take an account of our 

years, and calculate the expence of our time, and 
mark its various articles, how little would generally 
appear, at the foot of the account, expended in the 
true ends of living, or employed in ſuch purpoſes az 
will be of uſe in the life to come! 
The precept in the text, which directs us to walk 
circumſpectly, and to redeem our time, implies at. 
tention in employing the preſent opportunities of life, 
and care in correcting the errors of the paſt. 

In this diſcourſe, then, I ſhall conſider, 1/, Hoy 
attentive we ought to be to employ our preſent time 


in the duties of Religion; and, 2dly, Shall offer ſome 


admonitions, to aſſiſt in We the errors of our 
former conduct. | 

I. Let us obſerve how attentive we ought to be to 
employ our preſent time in the duties of Religion. 
The importance of this work calls for all the atten- 
tion we can give it. For what can we conceive 0 
higher importance than the ſalvation of the Soul! 
This is the one thing, above all other things, necd- 
ful; in compariſon of which, honours, power, ple 
fures, poſſeſſions, every thing that the world has to 
offer, is of no moment or value. 


favour of Heaven, and an immortality of happint 


be of importance; if thefe are objects highly con 


quential to us, the duties of religion, which are le- 


If, then, the falvi- 
tion of aur ſouls demands our care; if to attain the 
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oy to! 55 A are * equal conequene, 8 and 
equally demand our attention. belg 
But important and neceſſary as our attention to 

the duties of religion muſt appear—the neceſſity of 
this attention will be ſtill more apparent, when we 
conſider the extent and difficulty of the work we 
have to perform. For it is not ſo eaſy a taſk as ſome 

| may apprehend, faithfully to diſcharge the duties 
which religion requires, and to walk in all the com- 
mandments of Gop blameleſs: no eaſy taſk rightly 

to conduct and diſcipline our paſſions ; to correct 

the various diſorders, and: wrong propenſities, of our 
nature; to turn the bias of our inclinations from evil 

to good; to guard our hearts from evil thoughts, and 

to reſtrain the tongue from uncharitable cenſure. ; 

to have a mind equal to every condition; in N 

ty to be patient and reſigned, in proſperity to be 
humble and humane, under provocations to be meek 

and benevolent : to poſſeſs our ſoul with due reve- 
rence of our Maxx; to keep the will in a-perfect - 
ſubmiſſion to the will of Heaven ; to ſet Gop always 
before us; to have our duty always in our eye; to 
keep the ſoul always awake to its ſupreme and im- 
mortal intereſts; to oppoſe the ſtream of criminal 

GS cuſtom and faſhion ; to preſerve an unſpotted purity 1 
amidſt the pollutions of the world; not to be tempt- b 
ed by the example or perſuaſion, the friendſhip or 
reproaches of others: and, in general, to reſtrain all 

our inclinations and paſſions, our deſires and aver- 

hons, within the bounds of duty, to order our ſteps 

| ſteadily in the paths of religion, to improve to the 

delt advantage orery talent intruſted to our care, and 
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to prepare ourſelves to be fit inhabitants of that holy 
place where nothing impure can enter. 

And as the taſk is arduous and important, ſo the 
time to perform it is but ſhort. How inconſiderable 
is the natural term of human life, even in its utmoſt 
extent! and how is this ſcanty meaſure of. our years 


fill farther abridged by various cauſes ! Part of life 
_ paſſes away before the dawn of reaſon gives us a dil. 


cernment of good and evil, and a great part of it is 
elapſed before we arrive at any maturity of underſtand. 


ing. If to this we add the infirmities and diſorders 
that uſually attend and cloud the evening of life, hoy 


ſhort then 1s the intermediate day for the moral cul. 


ture of the ſoul? Eſpecially when we further reflect, 
that the demands of our reſpeQtive ſtations, and the 


unavoidable cares of the world, conſume a large por- 


tion of it. And if to theſe neceſſary deductions we add 


the caſual ones that we muſt all inevitably meet with, 
it will appear what a ſmall part of our abode here we 


have to beſtow on the moral improvement of the mind, 
the care of the ſoul, or the concernments of a future 
exiſtence. - 12 5 


If thus contracted, then, is the whole term allot- 
ted us for gaining or loſing an happy immortality; 
if buſineſs of ſuch importance is to be tranſacted 
and executed in ſo ſhort a ſpace ;—what attention, 
what circumſpection, what good huſbandry, mult 


be requiſite to the prudent employment of it? This 


conſideration of the ſhortneſs of our time, ſhould be 
a powerful inducement to apply, without delay, to 
the great work and. bufineſs of life, and diſpatch it 
with becoming diligence; leſt, by neglecting or defcr- 
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ing it, our lives may draw to an wk before the great 
york of life be finiſhed, perhaps indeed before. it is 
begun,” and we may be hurried out of this world! * 
ore we have made proviſion for the next... |. 1.80 
Of high concern, therefore, it is, not to ſpend our 
hours in vanity, not to ſuffer our time to paſs without 
improvement; not to live a day in vain; not to de- 
fer till to-morrow or to any ſuppoſed hereafter, the 
duty that ought to be done at preſent.” For this ſup- 
poled hereafter may perhaps never be in our poſſeffion, 
We know not whether to-morrow may be ours: for; 
ſhort as Nature has made our term of life, it is often ren- 
dered ſtill ſhorter by various unforeſeen and unavoidable 
contingencies. Expoſed always to a thouſand accidents, 
we know not what a day, or an hour, may bring forth. | 

Life is held by ſo uncertain a tenure, that in the midi 
of it we are faid to be in death. No time but the 

preſent, therefore, we can conſider as our own. The 
time that is paſt was ours indeed; and as we employ- 
ſed it well or ill, will accordingly be placed to our ac- 
count. The time that is future, we cannot reckon 
upon; it may, or may not, be ours. We are ſecure 
of nothing but the preſent : and no portion of time 
beyond the preſent may poſſibly be granted us. The 
preſent time, therefore, we ſhould ſeize, and improve 
v the beſt purpaſes; and make that our own, by vir- 
we and wiſdom, which, when. once paſt, can never be 

recalled. If we loſe: the preſent, we loſe all that is, all 
that perhaps ever may be, ours. It is the immediate 
bulineſs of to- day, to ſerve Gon, and to be uſeful and 
Wo ood to our fellow-creatares. Let us not then poſt- | 

| yy 


. ing the time that is paſt, 
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| pone til t to-morrow the immediate, and proper bu, 
neſs and duty of to-day. KH 
| Having thus conſidered ike attentive we Ought u 
be to employ the preſent time in the duties * religion [8 
"Thank proceed, ; 

II. To offer ſome admonitions to bahn us in redeem. 


It m 
ranſgn 
tempte 
at any 
aepart 
f appin 


ca ompe 
Time is indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, irrecoverable; ; the ae 


hours that are fled cannot be recalled ; and time, in r the 
literal ſenſe, cannot be regained or redeemed : but niſh7-2ve 
a moral ſenſe it may, by carefully recollecting e 23 
conduct of former years; reviewing the volume of a tisfac 
paſt life, peruſing with an attentive eye its various jul 
| ſages, and correcting and amending its numerous erro 
To this end a careful retroſpect is requiſite, in orderty 
obſerve in what manner we have performed the duti 
we owe to God and our fellow-creatures ; whetha.. .... 
there be any fin which we have not duly repented 0... 
and for which we have not implored the divine td Kult 
giveneſs; whether there be any injury done to d emain 
neighbour, for which we have not made ſufficient n itter 
paration; whether our gratitude to the Divine Bak pon t. 
has been ſuited to the bleſſings we have received fi ons, 
him; and whether the good or kind offices we han ations 
done to others, were proportianed to our ability f ¶emorſ 
ing them. We ſhould obſerve in what duties we Eat tin 
been moſt defective; what temptations have gene: for 
prevailed, what virtues have been weakeſt, what gave re 
Hons moſt irregular. . By thus inquiring into the OM Let; 
orders of the ſoul, we ſhall be beſt able to apply p nd co. 
remedies, and rectify whatever we find amiſs. pon 01 
l ze 0f 
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ranſgreſſions, and the ſeducements by which we were 
tempted. If, in compliance with temptation, we have 
t any time forgotten what we owe to Gon, and have 
eparted from our duty, let us recollect what degree of 
happineſs we acquired by ſuch tranſgreſſions, and what 


tegrity, for the loſs, perhaps, of our peace of mind, and 


ut 188Hecaven. Was intereſt the temptation? let us make 
g te fair eſtimate of our profit, and compute how much 
of ouWtifaction we have received from diſhoneſt gain; 
s pom adding houſe to houſe, or field to field. Has it 


ade any addition to our peace of mind? has it not 
ather been the perpetual occafion of painful recollec- 
ons; and is there not, upon the whole, a large ba- 
ance of miſery againſt us? Or was pleaſure the ſe. 
Incement? Was it not fallacious ? Did it not fall ſhort 


emains, but the regret of having purſued it, and the 


ations, knowing that they terminate in ſorrow and 


aſt time, by reviewing and correcting the errors of 
ur former conduct, and repairing the e we 
we received from it. 

Let us then ſeriouſly tide, that this future ſtate 
ad condition of our being for eternal ages depends 
pon our preſent conduct and behaviour; and that the 


* 


8 ij 


ompenſation they have made us for the loſs of our in- 


or the loſs of the | approbation and countenance of | 


iter remembrance of its guilt ? If we thus reflect 
pon the unhappy conſequences of former tranſgreſ- 
Pons, we ſhall be leſs inclined to yield to future temp- 


emorſe, And thus we may be ſaid to redeem the 


It might be particularly uſeful to look back on our 


Fi 


ff what our hopes had promiſed ? And what of it now EY 


Frize of immortal happineſs is not to be obtained, but 
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by a dente employment of the ſhort and dncertic 
term of years allotted us in this life. How vigilant ant 
careful, then, ought we to be to provide for the preat 
end of our being, the falvation of our ſouls, by a wie! 
_ employmenit'sf the preſent time, and by ot the 
gear ds od of thepart! tt tt 
Baut here T would obſerve, that to the religous em. 
ployment of bur time, it is not neceffary that it ſhoull 
be all devoted to the more iffimediate duties of rel. 
gion, It is not neceſſury that we Thould be always on 
our knees, or have always our eyes or hearts elevatel 
towards heaven. This our condition in the world vil 
not admit. But we employ our time well, when wed: 
vide it between the concerns of this life and thoſe o 
the next; when we attend to the duties of our reſper 
tive ſtations and employments, and in our intercourk 
with the world act always with juſtice, uprightneſs, and 
integrity; when we decline all opportunities of returns 
ing ill offices, and lay hold on every vecafion' of doing 
a kind one; when we let temperance govern our a5. 
petites, and meekneſs moderate our paſſions; when w 
begin and eloſe the day with adoring our CRTATo 
who made both it and us. and with entreating his for 
giveneſs protection, and aſſiſtance; and, on days [t 
apart for the ſolemn worſhip of the ALMICHTr, wha 
we make his more immedikte ſeryice our employmet 
and retire from all other cares to that which is mat 
needful, the care of our ſouls. This is to employ oi 
time religioufly : and, by thus employing it, we ſhal 
avoid that compunction and regret Which the dyin 
ſinner feels, when he lobks back on the years he l- 
waſtedd in folly, and wiſhes in vain to retal the how 
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that are fed; we. ſhall neither neglect the concerns of ö 
this world, nor thoſe of the next; we ſhall perform the 


duties required from us here, and ſhall prepare our 


eat fouls for that immortal ſtate of felicity into which we 
ile hope 50 to enter. 
1 
1 *. ' 


SERMON XXIX. 


Error of conforming to faſhionable Vicks 


RoM. Xll. 2. 


* not conformed to this world, 


HE corruption and degeneracy of human nature 
nas been the common and juſt ſubject of vir 
tuous complaint in every age. And the ſcripture, cat 
f ormably to the general ſentiments of mankind, repre. 
5 ſents the world as in a ſtate of depravation, degenen. 
= tted from its original purity,—as a corrupt and corrupt 
ing ſcene, where all our attention and vigilance will b 
required to guard againſt the contagion of its vices, and 
Where perſuaſions and examples will be always ſolicit 
ing our compliance with prevailing manners. 
Amidſt theſe dangers, and this prevalence of vie 
it may be proper to attend to the fatal conſequencesd 
conforming to the corrupt manners and vices of the 
world. ä 
I. When virtue is neglected en by ts 
many, and diſcountenanced by the great; when ti 
public manners are corrupt, and vice has the author) 
of numbers on its ſide ; we are often weak enough 
comply with the a of example, and to fl 


4 
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n with the common degeneracy. We cannot but 
bſerve' how powerful and univerſal is the influence 
nd authority of faſhion, or popular example; with 
hat paſſive ſubmiſſion we obey its guidance; how 
oon we become voluntary ſlaves, and reſign our man- 
Pers, our ſentiments, and modes of living, to its domi- 
ion. Even our religious opinions, and our moral de- 
portment, we are apt to form, as we do our language, 
| by imitation ; and pay a more prompt obedience to 
the dictates of faſhion, cuſtom, and example, than to 
the laws of reaſon, conſcience, and duty: and often act 
ks if we had no reaſon; judgment, or conſcience, to be 
ur guide; but were implicitly led, and as it were me- 
chanically impelled and directed, by the ſentiments and 
manners of the world. With a great part of mankind, 
with the vulgar at leaſt of every rank, faſhion and 
xample an n to o ſupply the Seng of * and 
election. {4% 
But ene, as thi een of 3 manners may 
, it cannot vindicate or excuſe criminal compliances- 
For right and wrong, moral good and evil, are found- 
d, not on the capricious rules of faſhion or cuſtom, 
ot on the fluctuating opinions of the world, not on 
cle variable inſtitutions of human appointment; but 
ave a certain, permanent, invariable, eſtabliſhment in 
Nature. Our CREATOR, when he gave us our being, 
Weave us an immutable law for our conduct, from which 
no opinions or cuſtoms, no power, can authoriſe us to 
lepart. Sooner ſhall heaven and-earth paſs away, than 
the leaſt part of that law be antiquated. or repealed. 
This law our CREATOR has revealed to us by FR 
light of e and has inſcribed 1 it upon the heart. He 
| S 11 1 | 


% 
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; ths law of revelation: + _ . 


has taught us, by our moral feelings, by the dictate 
pl reaſon, as well as by the precepts of revelation, ou] 
duties to him, to our fellow- creatures, and to ou. 
ſelves ; duties fo clearly revealed, that whenever u! 
reflect on our conduct, ſuch reflection is invariably at. 
tended with a ſenſe and conſciouſneſs of the reclitubt 
or iniquity of our actions, and of their diſagreement or 
conformity to the law of reaſon. The law of reaſon zh 

the primary, the eternal, and immutable law of mon. 
ty; it is the law of every intellectual being; it is the 
law of man, and it is the law of Gop; a law which he 
himſelf ever invariably obſerves, and the violation d 
which he muſt ever diſapprove in his creatures. And 
this la comes further 8 — 2 enforced by 


Il, then, this law 3 \ fete Ns bane foun, 
Aae in nature, and in the goſpel; if our obligation, 

_ conſequently, to moral duties, be indiſpenſable and in- 
mutable; how evident an error is it to pay more regarl 
to the manners and example of the world, than to tit 
monit ions of reaſon and conſcience! What an indy: 
nity to the SovrRlex of the univerſe, to forſake li 
eternal laws of righteouſneſs, preſcribed by unerring 
wiſdom, in order to comply with human corruption 
and faſhianable modes of vice! Let us not preſums 
that the Jupcz of all the earth will grant an indulgene 
to. any ſpecies of ſin, merely becauſe it is general and 
prevailing ; or that the; multitude of offenders wil 
ſcreen any individual from the inflictions of juſtice 
For our Sa vioux has informed us, that wide is the ga, 
aul broad the way, that leads to dęſtruction, and thi 
| many there be which go in thereat ; and that flrait i: le 


ate, 4 and narrow the way, that Cann unto 1 

bat fre there be that find it. + go; e 190; 
When Gop ſaw that the Abe of man "was 
heat, and that all fleſn had corrupted his way uport 
Lrth, he ſent, we know, a general deluge to extermi- 
ate the inhabitants of the earth,” and to tranſmit to 


nd prevailing. In human governments, indeed, par- 
cular criminals may eſcape, and multitudes may be 
ardoned for the ſake of expediency ; but ſuch a con- 
ut can have no place under the divine adminiſtration. 
he perfections of the Divine Nature render it equally 
poſſible that any tranſgreſſor ſhould eſcape his exe, 


iſhment of multitudes. If the whole world were by 
s ſentence at once doomed to immediate annihilation, 
nd the whole human race extirpated, he can call 
(ther worlds, worlds without number, into being. 
The conſequences of fin muſt therefore prove ine- 


there be a God who ſuperintends and governs the 
yorld,' and who made us moral and accountable be- 
Pes, it muſt be a proper act of his government to 


e Divine Nature will manifeſt his approbation of 
tue, and his averſion to fin, by rendering to every 
In according to his deeds, and regulating his diſtri- 
tions of happineſs or miſery to his creatures by the 
tpedlive degrees of virtue or vice in their conduct and 
Flaviour. It conſiſts not with the majeſty or wiſdom 

the Supreme Lawgiver, to give us inns, without re- 
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uture generations a laſting and awful memorial of his 
ce and reſentment againſt lin; however univerſal 


r that any inconvenience ſhould enſue from the pu- 


Witably fatal to the ſinner, in this life, or a future. For 


ring every individual to judgment. The rectitude of 
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quiring obedience. to "thoſe. laws; 35 nor can his juſtic 
ſuffer them to be violated with impunity. . 

We are apt indeed to reſt our hopes, ately, a5 he 
think, on the divine mercy and goodneſs. The mei] 
of our Creator is an object that agteeably. flatters ou 
wiſhes, cheriſhes our hopes, and ſpeaks peace to th 
foul; and we have a Pleaſure, therefore, in indulging 
all ſuch ſentiments as repreſent his-mercy like the ſun 
_ univerſal in its influence, riſing upon the evil and the 

good, upon the juſt and the unjuſt. - Gon is indeef 
= abundant in goodneſs,” and his mercy is over all hy 
= works. Numberleſs inſtances we may. obſerve of l 
= goodneſs and beneficence-to his Ereatures ; few of ti 
| . ſeverity and reſentment. His judgments deſcend ſlon. 
1y upon the worſt of finners, and even then are ten 
pered with mercy. He is as merciful as is confiſten|iſ®ve 1 
with the purity of his nature, or with the honour of ti 
laws: but as his power extends not to impoſſibilitie 
but to the proper objects of power; ſo his mercyi 
limited to the penitent, the only fit objects of mere 

As a father pitieth his own children, ſo is the Loy 
mereiful; but it is to them that fear him. His goob 
neſs does not expreſs itſelf in arbitrary grants of put 
don to the perſevering offender, but always delights 8 d fafl 
meet and receive the returning penitent. He propos onſcier 

to make us happy by piety and virtue, not with onto 
them; by offering the privileges and bleſſings of Heard. 

Chriſtian inſtitution, but not by diſpenſing with i appine 

laws. While we remember his mercy, therefore, ling 

As not forget, that juſtice and balined are attribuWobati 
| equally eſſential to him. It ou 
The providence of Gov, we may in 1 many inftao{{gulat 
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vere, d this and the belt and nick; faiths 
of his ſervants to be involved in various misfortunes, 
) ſuffer numerous alflictions, and, on ſome occaſions, 
ge ſevereſt tortures. Can we then think, that the 
Ippox of all the earth will permit the wicked, thoſe 
ho have rejected his authority, thoſe who muſt be 
eds of his diſpleaſure, to eſcape, here or hereafter, 
ith leſs ſevere ſufferin gs, than thoſe to which even the 
inuous and good, who are undoubtedly objects of fa- 
our, are ſometimes expoſed in this life? The evils we 
Wow ſee and feel are ſtrong intimations of the poſlibility 
F {till greater evils in futurity, and of their naar 
ith the divine mercy and goodneſs. Z 

If, then, fin moſt aſſuredly bringeth forth death; if 
is pregnant with miſery, and its conſequences muſt 
dove inevitably fatal to every perſevering ſinner; let 
be our determined purpoſe, not to pay ſuch homage | 
the public opinion, as to live more in ſubjection to 
than to the convictions of reaſon and conſcience. 
he point to be attended to, is not what conduct may 
: applauded by others, but what is right, what be- 
pmes us as men and as Chriſtiahs ; not what the man- 
ers of the world may recommend, not what cuſtom 
nd faſhion. preſcribe, but what the laws of Gop, what 


thou onutor whoſe ſentiments we are above all things to 
of thgard. To that monitor, the faithful friend to our 
ih M ppineſs, let us ever pay more deference than to pre- 
"re, E iling manners or opinions, and prefer the juſt * 
bus robation of our own heart to all other applauſe. 
If our principles and manners are to be formed and 
ſtanesulated by the example of the world, we may, in- 


pnſcience and duty ſay. In our own breaſt ſits the 


—— 


deed, i fone base 1 10 W but we mu | as 
aſſume different characters; our manners muſt fluctu gn. 
mitn the manners of the world ; and we muſt comp kes 
Lich every varying mode of virtue or vice, to wid" ind 
= the accidental faſhion of the day may give a tempore mo 
YE ſanction. How much ſuperior he, who, however fin practic 
gular, adheres invariably to the line of duty, unifom ver p. 
ly acts the part his heart dictates, ſoorns any compi. ore © 
ances which differ from it, and deſpiſes that approbs ore 1 

| tion which is not to be acquired but at the expence oP" fro 
| being unfaithful to his Gon, and unjuſt to himſelf? ſcore 
| Let not, then, either example or perſuaſion, or te our 
13 fear of cenſure, or the reproach of ſingularity, preis aut 
5 with us to conform to the corruptions of the world uſtom 


Let us not be timid in virtue, and audacious i in vice nd, 

fearing the cenſure of the world, which we might 6 eaſon, 
| _ curely diſregard; diſregarding the diſpleaſure of Hes For 
4 ven, which we ought above all things to fear. Leti f truth 
= be our principal care to keep our eye attentively fu ion; 
: | 25 upon the laws of religion, as the rule and guide of ou enter 
| conduct; and if we find, that, by-complying with tix Fith th 
manners of the world, we have deviated from the true 
laws, and loſt ſight of our duty, and ſuffered ouiſche tend 
to be carried down with the ſtream of any prevail owe 
vice, let us exert our beſt efforts to ſtem the toren ar 
and return to that point of duty m which we ba e let 
| departed,  _ | at to 
'Y ess indeed with 1 we are prevailed on ptlon 
—_ diſengage ourſelves from vices, errors, or follies, wh ire 
we have once adopted, and to which we have adhered Pee; 
becauſe'this cannot be done without a humiliating cio 


Ti 
” -cumſtance; without the ſhame of making acknof nd ir ; 
3 nes .. in! 
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Lagements, to which the natural pride of 4 
nakes it painful to ſubmit. But let no one offer ſuch 
n indignity to Gop, or to his own underſtanding, as to 


he more afraid of the ſhame bf acknowledging a wrong 
aAice, than of the guilt of perſevering in it. How- 


form, 
myl more eaſy vindication in the eye of reaſon, nothing 
robs ore praiſe-worthy in the fight of Heaven, than to go 


ed from error, and guilt, and folly, as ſoon as they are 


5 
Eyourite attachments, no perſuaſion, however artful, 


or tl ple om wy 
nen authority, however powerful, and no example or 
rol] tom, however general and preyailing, to enſlave the 


vide 
ht 1 eaſon, truth, and duty point out the way. 


For better it is to weigh every action in the balance 


Hes. 
Lan truth and reaſon, than i in the ſcale of popular opi- 
fuel ion; better to retire alone to the narrow, -unfre- 


of ou 
th the 


erde. but ſecure walk of virtue, than to go along 
rith the multitude in the broad way that leadeth to 


tha eſtruction; better to hazard the reproaches that may 
rlehe tend a virtuous fingula rity, which will hereafter be 
railing lowed with laſting honours, than to comply with 


we had 


ces and follies which the caprice of Faſhion may 
ave lent a ſhort-lived reputation. "Let us remember, 


on ption, to be fingular in goodneſs amidſt public de- 
whacleneracy, argues the "higheſt moral worth and excel. 
herd ace; and will in a peculiar manner point out and 
ag ci commend us to the favourable regard of that BEN, 


Poſe delighit is in the faints that are upon the Pads 


DT 


"kno 
nd uch a excel 1 in virtue. eee 


wer painful it may be to pride, nothing can appear of 


liſcovered ; and to ſuffer no wrong prepoſſeſſions, no 


nind, and detain. it from following whitherſoever 


hat to hold fiſt bur integrity, amidſt a general cor- 


. 
* — 
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or 5544 of moral good and evil, that we necel 


proach me ſo long as T live. _ 
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On CoxsciExcx. 


Jos xxvii, 6. 
to him 
the ſo] 
ſuperi( 
tures, 
appeti 
and of 
ſarily give our approbation to the one, and withhold i certain 
from the other. A ſenſe of virtue and vice is ſo clot-BiMitain c: 
ly interwoven in our frame and texture, that our h come 


Mi y heart it ſhall not reproach me 2 % ing as 1 . 


Ea are by nature formed with a power orf. 
1 culty which furniſhes us with ſuch impreſſion 


ing muſt be extinguiſhed before that ſenſe can be total The 
Iy loſt. It is this principle, this internal ſenſe, to whidicf oui 
Job in the text expreſſes his regard, and in conformity body: 


Which 
Tl ion fi 
In conſidering which words, I wall obſerve, 1/0, Lade t 
nature and office of that principle in us, which is benapplat 
ſtyled the beart; 2dly, What conduct will ſecure to veydemns 
its approbation; ; and, laftly, The ha ppineſs reſultinWt! 
from ſuch a conduct. ___ 
I. By the heart is here meant that marat nuch 
diſtinguiſhed generally by. * name of © conſcrelth 


to which he determines to at: M ſy heart ſpall nat f. 


| 8 BE 1 >? 9 © i | 
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nich points out the diſtinctions of good and evil, and 
xlibits to our view the law of our nature, in all the 
important branches of it, in plain and intelligible cha- 
raters. It gives us a quick and immediate perception 
f our duty, and of the rectitude or iniquity of our 
conduct, without the trouble of deep reſearches or la- 
ſoured diſquiſitions; approves and prompts us to good 
tions, diſapproves and diſſuades from others. 
That there is ſuch a moral faculty, or directing prin- 
ple, within us, is evident beyond a queſtion. - Every 
man muſt be conſcious, not only of a power, common 
to him with the' inferior creation, of complying with 
the ſolicitations of paſſion or appetite ; but alſo of a 
ſuperior faculty or power, not poſſeſſed by other crea- 
tures, that of ſuppreſſing the inclinations of a hurtful £ 
petite? of oppoling the impulſes of a wrong paſſion, 
and of forming and regulating his whole conduct by 
ertain laws. Every action is accompanied with a cer- 
tain conſciouſneſs of right or wrong, whereby we be- | 
come ſelf. approved, or ſelf-reproached. 0 
The moral principle ſeems deſigned by the Kutbor 
of our being to be to the mind what the eye is to the 
body: and it is its office to direct us in the way in 
which we ſhould walk; to admoniſh us of every devia- 
ion from it; and to bring us back, whenever we turn 


-SY 
= 


or ft 
lion 
neceþ 
101d i 
cloſe 
ur be⸗ 
total 
which 
ormit 
nat f. 


. Tide to the right hand or to the left. It juſtifies, and 
is ben pplauds, when we do right; reproaches, and con- 


e to 


ſulting 


demns, when we act amiſs ; and gives ſecret intima- 
ons, that we ſhall accordingly be juſtified or con- 
emed at a future tribunal, Wikee' we a all one 
Fay appear. | 


rincipl | | | 
This principle i 1s dd] in particular Nene. more 


ene 


| which this principle, in ſpite of all arts and efforts t 
ſuppreſs it, will recover its power; as when the pal. 


then reſume its authority, and execute its office, in 
accuſations and reproaches for having departed fron 
1 in us, which in n text 18 bre the hear, 


probation. | 0 


whole conduct by its counſels. In all important point 
of duty, its deciſions will be generally clear; and i 
Particular dubious eaſes, where it may not be eaſy! 


n 


or 1 active and vigorous, n as they hape 
eſtabliſhed, or reduced; its influence, by an habitual», 
tention to its admonitions, or by conſtant efforts tg 
ſilence and ſuppreſs them. If we attend to its ſug. 
geſtions, and follow it as the guide of life, it will lea 

us on to piety and virtue; if we endeavour to oppoſe 
or evade its counſels, its power may be gradually di. 
miniſhed, but never totally loſt. There are ſeaſons in 


fions have been broken and ſubdued by adverſity, and 
are ſucceeded by ſerious reflections. Conſcience vil 


laying the obligations of duty before us, and in ſever 
2-00 5 
Having uy une! the nature * thi nab 


let us, 


II. Obſerve whay' ; conduct vill Sure: to us its * 


In order to die it is be hes; it obtain the 
ey af: the mind, and preſide over all infer 
principles, and regulate and govern every propenſiol 
and afſſection of our nature, without being itſelf con. 
trolled or influenced by them. We ſhould reverenc? 
it as the oracle of God, the faithful interpreter of li 
will; and give a conſtant attention to it, and form ol 


U 


## 
y 
5 


«cide upon the lawfulneſs or unlawfulneſs of an ac- 
on, it ought to be a ſacred maxim with us, to adhere 
that ſide of the queſtion where our integrity will be 
oft ſecure, and not to endanger it by too near ap- 
aches to ſin. Such approaches lead naturally to 


pole ou and avowed iniquity; for he who can allow 
. nſelf to hazard an action, the lawfulneſs of which is 
1s t apparent, and the unlawfulneſs ſuſpected, betrays 


pal. 3 oP 
ö and imes. T | ON N Wl . 
wil But Aber: 8 To en 1 radii of: our 

e, in att, we muſt not only religiouſy follow its ibaa; | 


d obſerve its diQutes ; but it is neceſſary alſo to ac-- 
ire a juſt information in our duty, and to acquaiut I 
elves with its obligations. For conſcience itſek 
y be erroneous, and hold out falſe lights; and then; 
mever faithfully we purſue its directions, this will not 

mays enſure our innocence. St. Paul ſtyles himſelf 
> leaſt of the apoſtles, not meet to be called an 
ollle, and the chief of ſinners, becauſe he perſecuted 
church of Chriſt. though, as he himſelf informs 


in the he did it in ignorance. Though we ought to act 
nerd eeably to our convictions, in complying with the 


enſon gates of an erroneous conſcience, and it would be 
f con: ly culpable in us to diſregard them whilſt we be- 


ed them to be right; yet if ſuch were not inevitable 
ors, but the effects of voluntary corruption or negli- 
ice, they muſt. ſubject us to the imputation of guilt, 
| conſequently to the reproaches of our own mind, 
oon as light enough is let in upon it, to give it a 


* 


propenſity which will not permit him long to heſi- 2 | 
Bite at e e ol dent and eee e oF 
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melan 
I, therefore, we 3 — the a aeteri 


our heart, it muſt be our equal care to inform ourſehi on ar 
| 1 our duty, and to live up to our information. = F* n 
III. Let us, laſtly, conſider the happineſs reſultuWule it 
Sn ſuch a conduct. 4 e Wed anc 
17, The teſtimony of the heut in our favour ono! 

| ſecret intimation, ſuggeſted by nature, that the u enten 

| of the whole earth will concur with ſuch tefiimofirme 
= and affirm the judgment which our heart has fomef s to 1 


| F our heart condemn us not, ue may have confidence ¶ u juſt 
g wards God. F F Or virtue and vice, good and evil, U But 
; appear to be ſuch to Gop as well as to men: with H oper 
_ difference; that his ſupreme. wiſdom always bela ies u. 
g the reality of things with an unerring eye, and mi 
f infallible certainty fees them to be what they ar 
whilſt our imperfect ſight is often deceived by appe 
; ances and illuſions, and betrayed into various ei 
a Paſſions and prejudices may corrupt our underfa 
ing, and extort a partial judgment. The mot ini 
- tous may give themſelves a falſe applauſe for weak 


ſuperſtitious ſervices ; and, on the other hand, them 
= virtuous and pious minds may be ſometimes ala 
- with terrors and unte ring that are wilo 
groundleſ, {ins 
But in ſuch caſes, ei is not beanie, but 
glected; our judgment is not the judgment of out 

| ſon, but of our paſſions: it is not Reaſon which 
quits or condemns; it is Fear, Ignorance, Superſit 
or Melancholy, which uſurp its place. Conſeil 
forms its judgment by comparing our conduct wil 


AXE. | On Cuſiene, e 0 


law 4 our duty; but ſuperſtitious, imaginations and 
melancholy fears. have no rule of judgment; and often 
determine againſt the moſt evident rules, both of rea- 
ſon and revelation. But where Reaſon's voice 18 heard, 
nd no paſſions or prepoſſeſſions are permitted to over- 
e its authority; where the mind has duly gonſider- 
d and examined our conduct by the laws of Gop, and 
xonounces a deliberate, uninfluenced ſentence; this | 
entence, We have the beſt grounds to believe, will be 
firmed at the heavenly tribunal, and may encourage 
to look up with confidence to our Supreme JUDGE, 
n juſt expectation of his approbation and favour. 
But further: The approbation of our heart not on- 
th u opens to us the proſpect of a diſtant felicity, and 
bebdfWives us an aſſurance of the future fayour of Heaven; 
nd not alſo diffuſes through the mind a preſent ſerenity 
ey ad ſatisfaction. The Author of our being has ap- 
appaſſſJcinted-internal peace and tranquillity to be the im- 
s em ediate reward of obedience to the laws of our na- 
ler re: And a reward it is that well deſerves our atten- 
t inn. This is the ſtate to which Philoſophy pretend- 
weib to conduct her followers, as the ſummit of human 
the pjoyment, the neareſt approach to happineſs we can 
ala ake in this life. But to this ſtate Religion will moſt 
nary iWicQually lead us, and to theſe paths of Near wil be 
ur beſt and ſureſt guide. 
Nothing can be more pleaſurable to the mind, then 
reflect, that our conduct has been ſuch as reaſon 
d conſcience have dictated and approved; that we 
ve ated in conformity to the laws of our Maxzr, 
© have lived up to the deſign of our creation. If, 
on a juſt ſerutiny into our actions, we find, that, as 
T ij 


them to appear in review before us; and can obſen 
that our . has, upon the whole, been for 


} Y ; A, ; 
r e \\ | 


pe 


" 


Fry as human Fe: e we have W kd ant 
to be faithful in our duty to Gop, and to pay that x0 cor 
verence and ſubmiſſion which are due from all intel its cor 
lectual beings to the FarhERx of the univerſe: if and de 
find that integrity, equity, fidelity, and benevolere the go 
have been the rules of our behaviour to our felloy. elicit) 
creatures; and that our paſfions have been, if not ies we 
ways, yet generally, under due government :—if ſand u 
is the reſult of our inquiry, we need nat labour to won vith 
in ourſelves a conviction that we have acted right Wreceiv: 


for peace and complacency will ſpontaneouſly ſpruę N rhicb 


up from it. Our nature is ſo framed and conſtitute N rirtuoi 
that it is impoſſible not to receive ſelf- gratulation then b 
| oy the conſciouſneſs of ſuch behaviour. ture, ] 


This conſciouſneſs affords a moſt laſting and ſecur(ifiand nc 
ſatisfaction: which is not, like other pleaſures, limitlMſſider a 
to certain ſeaſons or conjunctures; does not chargſtate 
with circumſtance, nor ſatiate with repetition, aſſed hop 
grow old with time; but continues as long as the corn: | 
ſciouſneſs that gave it birth; and has this peculiar ah And 
vantage, that it may be enjoyed in its higheſt perfoÞirable 


tion, when we can enjoy nothing elſe hen the bod hour 0 


ſickens, and its ſenſes languiſh and decay. ecret 

Which leads me to obſerve, laſtly, That the fat; ha 
faction of a ſelf-approving heart is moſt ſenfib) 
felt at the moſt awful period of our lives, at a june 
ture when all other pleaſures n us, ot the a 
proach of our diſſolution. 

If in that ſituation we can recal the tranſaction 
former days, and of the years that are paſt, and ſufft 


* — 
v7. 
= 


at re, 

intel Wits counſels; that our habitual care has been to know 
if and do the will of our Maxzs, to: conſult his honour, 
lence the good of our fellow-creatures, and our own eternal 
on.WWelicity ; that whatever particular failings and infirmi- 
ot al tics we may have been ſubject to, yet that the general 


with uprightneſs and integrity ;—we muſt doubtleſs 
receive. a peculiar ſatisfaction, a deep-felt j Joy, a joy 


virtuous And good alone can conceive. We ſhall not 
then be afraid to encounter the laſt enemy of our na- 
ture, Death; which will be diſarmed of its terrors, 


— of the; en and favour of our Ma- 
KR. 


firable, than to have conſolation adminiſtered in that 
hour of diſtreſs, when nature moſt needs it? to have 
ſecret infuſions of joy poured in upon the ſoul, and to 
ave relief ſupplied from within, when all outward 
aſitance.is vain ! How inexpreſſible muſt be the ſatis-, 
don, to have no guilty fears at that time to fix a ſting 
In our boſom ! to have the pains of diſeaſe mitigated 
by an internal compoſure ! to be able to look back up- 
on this world without remorſe, and into the next with- 
but terror! to have confidence towards Gop, a confi- 


FF 11 
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4 and 8 by the monitions of nn _ 
no corrupt / paſſions have been more attended to than 


and uniform courſe of our life has been conducted 


ich cannot be deſcribed, and which the heart of the 


and no longer formidable. The grave we ſhall con- 
fider as the gate to immortality, as introductory to that 
ſtate where conſcious integrity gives the beſt- ground- 


And ina can our conceptions 3 to us more de- 


Hence that that all gracious Beinc, whoſe laws it has 
been our habitual care to obey, whoſe favour has been 


- * 
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our firſt object, is about to reward our obedience with 
joys unſpeakable and fall of glory; and that he who ha 
been our Patron and Protector in life, will be our Guide 
aud Guardian through the vale of death, and an inſepz. 
| able Friend and Father to us in our Journey through 
W I | 

Who then would not with: to tive the life of the 

= ' righteous, that his laſt end may be like his ; 3 perplexed 
= 85 by no unrepented fins, diſturbed by no painful re. 
proaches, diſtracted by no guilty apprehenfions ; but 
3 | ſupported by conſcious goodneſs, hy hopes full of in. 
mortality, and by ſuch anticipations of the heavenly 

felicity as are next to the poſſeſſion of it? 


The 


= From what has been offered, it may appear, that the WH 
—_ :. - moral principle which we call: conſcience, and is in the 4 
TT text ſtyled the heart, was given ns to be the guide of e ab 
| our conduct, and to lead us to an obedience to the jt fort 
laws of Gop, with which our own happineſs is inſeps | us { 
rably connected. Be it then our firſt and principal cnc 

care, to be ever attentive to the friendly voice of th th 

domeſtic guide, this faithful monitor within us. Let it Nut 

be our equal endeavour to inform ourſelves of the du. % % 

Lies required from us, and to live ſuitably to our infor {iſt 

mations. Such a conduct will ſecure to us the appro- pin 

bation of our heart; will diffuſe a laſting ſerenity Me 

through our whole life; will ſupply us with the ha fr 

pieſt conſolations at the hour of death; will recon- ſearch 

mend us to the approbation of the Divine BEN; - and Pp in 

will procure the moſt ineſtimable of all bleſſings, a giv Pert, 

| cious ſentence at the final judgment. | ie 

we Perien 

i: ter: 1 

| a N OY / \ 
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el; We beart of the wiſe ir in the houſe of mourning. 


IIS is the ſentiment of one of the wiſeſt and 


100 greateſt of the ſons of men; one who, to ſupe- 
Je Poor abilities of mind, added the moſt ample poſſeſſions 
the ff fortune; one who had all the pleaſures of the world 


at his command, and of all had made the fulleſt expe- | 


epa 
erience. Whatever mine eyes defi red, ſays he; I kept not 


cipal 


this um them; I withbeld not my heart from any joy, till I 
ef it bt ſee what was that good for the ſons of men which 
du: [bold do under heaven all the days of their life. The 


ſelult of his various experiments and inquiries after 
Pappineſs was, that riches, honour, power, pleaſure, 
| Mah thing, was yain, but Religion and Virtue. n 
us firſt ſetting out in the world, he was inclined to 
arch for happineſs where appearances moſt promiſe 
, in ſcenes of mirth and feſtivity. He ſaid in his 
Peart, Go o now, I will prove thee with mirth ; there- 
re enjoy. pleaſure. But further obſervation and ex- 
Perience taught him, that forrow, was better than laugh- 
er: 1, e. that it is fitter for creatures, in ſuch a fitua- 
T um 


ol. 
pro- 
nity 
hap- 
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tlon as we are here, to be ſerious and conflderate. than WWirtuous 
diſſipated and mirthful; that the former diſpoſition xs Mead oft: 
better ſuited to our preſent ſtate, and more conducie on tl 
to our future felicity, than the latter. Upon this ac. chool 1 
count he determines that the heart of the wiſe is in th Nom; i 
bouſe of mourning, and the heart of fools in the bouſe Wiſer: a1 
_ mirth ; i. e. that more valuable and laſting advantage iſformed: 
may be derived from attending to ſcenes of ſorroy ¶ Norrupt 
and adverſity, than from a life devoted to difſipation WWanger 
and pleaſure. _ 500 almifl 
Let us then conſider this Aiden and inquire into Would 1 
the reaſons of the preference . by the Royal ertaint 
Preacher to the former. 2 5 nents, 
The natural inclinations of W bine indeed, pleal be vain 
firongly | in favour of pleaſure ; but however inviting iſſemove 
the proſpect, however flattering the idea, they who {lhorlt © 
make pleaſure their ſole object will ſeldom fail to find, ilſfeproac 
that the diſappointment of their hopes will lead then Wi 
at laſt to the concluſion of Solomon, that all is vanity. ¶ Neen in 
The perpetual unremitting purſuit of pleaſure has, be. ed 
tides, a tendency almoſt imperceptibly to ſeduce, and 
to lead the mind gradually aſtray from what ought to 
be its firſt and principal object. Religion, it is true, mine 
was not meant to afflict or oppreſs, but to rendet | the 
mankind univerſally as happy as the ſtate of the worll i 
will permit; and it has iſſued out no prohibitions a: Ne giv 
gainſt innocent pleaſures, which are far from being in- ii pat 
compatible with a proper regard to duty. But it 
ought to be conſidered, that pleaſures, when ſo far in- 
dulged as to be admitted to take poſſeſſion of the whole 


heart, to exclude an intermixture of ſerious ſent- Pat h. 


ments, and leave no room for hours of religious ani 
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an irtuous reflection, though not exit in themfelyes, 
ahead oſten to unhappy conſequences. © 5 1 2 


„ eee has ever bett kept th 
zhool in which are given the beſt inſtructions in wiſ- 
zom; in which few are made worſe, many become 


eier and better. On the contrary, how few are re- 
00s med or improved, what numbers are ſeduced and 
ron orupted, by the leſſons of proſperity ! Of the 


anger of which, even to the wiſeſt and beſt, the 
almiſt was himſelf an eminent inſtance. He who 
ould ſo well inſtruct others concerning the un- 
ertainty and vanity of the world and its enjoy- 
nents, yet in his proſperity could not only indulge 
te vaineſt of thoughts, and ſay, he ſhould never be 
moved, but was tempted alſo to perpetrate the 
orſt of erimes. But, in his adverſity, how does he 

zproach himſelf for the guilt of his pleaſurable hours, 


them nd acknowledge, that it was good for him that he had 
nity, een in trouble, and that Gop of very faithfulneſs had 


auſed him to be troubled ! for before I was afflifted, 
ys he, I went wrong, but now have I kept thy word. 
In a round of pleaſures, we are apt to become too 
mindful of what we owe to Gop, and too neglectful 
the debts of mercy. due to our ſuffering brethren. 
lleaſure and proſperity are fatal ſeducers; and, when 
ſe e give ear to their counſels, lead to. ſuch a train of 
iſipations, ſuch a ſucceſſion of follies and vices, that 
has been juſtly obſerved, that the greateſt misfortune 


ar in. ¶ P hich can befal us, is, never to meet misfortune. We 
whole ve reaſon, then, to adore the wiſdom of Providence, 
ſenti· at has appointed all the viciſſitudes to which we are 
s and dect; that has chequered human life with good and 


Fl; and has planned out a ſucceſſion of various cares 


"_ \\ | 
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and troubles, for beings who are little capable of fup 


. porting, in a rational make; a-ſtate of total Pleaſure 


and proſperity. 


On this account it is, that abe 3 th 
preference in fayour of the houſe of mourning :. for 
there the heart is made better;—there 1 it becomes more 


| ſerious, more ſuſceptive of every tender, every religi. 
ous impreſſion. 


of proſperity, and in full purſuit of pleaſure ! 
Too ſeldom do they, who amidſt eaſe, affluence, 
and indulgence, withhold not their heart from any joy; 
too, too ſeldom do they reflect, how many unhappy 
beings are wearing out life amidft the difficulties and 
labours of poverty, or the pangs and tortures of di- 
eaſe, whilſt they beſtow not perhaps the ſmalleſt por- 
tion of their abundance to alleviate the ſufferings of 


their poſſibly not lels deſerving, but more unfortunate 


brethren 5 1 

But, on the other W ſcenes of n kl 
our compaſſion, correct that levity which is the lt 
to vice, form us to conſideration, ſoften the heart, aul 
give us a taſte for the ſerious pleaſures of Benevolence 
and Humanity. By being acquainted with grief, wt 
learn to feel for the unhappy ; we learn, that a ple 
ſurable indulgence of ourſelves, and an inſenſibility 0 
the ſufferings of others, are by no means ſuited to ſuch 
a ſtate ol things as is here before us; a that eve!) 


How mild, and candid, and reaſon. 
able, may we obſerve mankind ; how open to virtuous 
reflection, how diſpoſed to ſentiments of benevolence 
and compaſſion, whilſt they are feeling their own, or 
the afflictions of others! but how inattentive often, and 
how inſenfible to others ſufferings, when in the midi 
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tender regard is Aue to the numerous wants and ſorrows 4 
of the afflicted. rigs; e wr we; Hh | ; 
Would we permit ourſelves to view the world in a 

dune light, —in the light in which, not only as good 
Chriſtians,” but as wiſe men, we ought we ſhould 
karn, that it was not deſigned merely for the purpoſes 
of feſtivity and entertainment; and that Providence 
never meant to place us in it, as he did the leviathan 
in the waters, only to take our paſtime therein. The 
world is to be conſidered as a ſchool of diſcipline and 
inſtruction (to ſome a ſevere one), intended to train 
ind educate us for a future, better, and more perma- 
nent ſtate. Fain would we, indeed, have it to be a 
ſcene of enjoyment, a region of mirth and pleaſure : 
but experience tells us, that it is to many a vale of 
tears; to the moſt fortunate, a chequered ſcene of good 
and evil; and that none of us can, nor (we may pre- 
ſume) is it fit we ſhould, enjoy any conſiderable por- 


di. tion of felicity upon earth. It would incline us to 
por. think it good for us to be here; would withdraw our 
s of 


attention and affections too much from the next world, 
and too much attach them to the preſent. 

The infinitely wiſe CREATOR of the world has ap- 
pointed us to be born to trouble; has intermingled af- 
lickions with every ſtage and ſtation of life; has de- 
creed pleaſure and pain, like day and night, to ſuc- 
ceed each other in conſtant rotation with a view, it 
ſhould ſeem, to intimate, that he reſerves our enjoy- 


e. nent of complete fulneſs of felicity to another ſtate; 
ty ; and that here our principal cares ſhoyld be employed 
ſu 


in endeavourin g to render ourſelves worthy of happi- 
nels, by our endeavours to impart it, by miniſtering to 


x "i the complaints of Sorrow? 


" 
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ie wants a the ſorrows, alleviativg and ſoften, 
ing, as much as e be, the PR and * of the 
afflicted. 7 


What then ſhall v we dn W to be the 0b. 8 


ject of our choice, and which is, upon the whole, the 
preferable purſuit? Shall we, regardleſs of other col. 
ſiderations, frequent only the houſe of mirth, give ou 
whole attention to the enjoyments of life, and to a {el 
fiſh purſuit of pleaſure : ? or ſhall we, wiſely conſiderate 
extend our views beyond ourſelves? Shall we opa 
our hearts to our fellow- beings ? Shall we ſometime 
viſit the houſe of Mourning, and attend with humaniy 
Shall we cultivate a 
| ſpirit of goodneſs, beneficence, and charity ; and thu 
make both ourſelves, and all within our circle of inf 
' + ence, as happy as our own powers, the ſtate of the 
world, and the condition of our nature, will permit? 
Which is the more eligible ſatisfaction, To gratify 1 
ſhort-lived paſſion, to ſnatch a tranſient gleam d 
mirth; or to enjoy that continued ſunſhine of delight 
wefeel, when we dry up the tears of the diſtreſſed, and 
bind up the wounds of the ſorrowful; when we niit 
the dejected head, and comfort the afflicted heat 
when we become fathers to the fatherleſs, and caut 
the widow's heart to ſing for joy? Far, far ſuperi 
is the,inward complacency, the heart-felt ſatisfaction 
reſulting from ſuch acts of mercy, to all the giddy j) 
and all the diſſolute pleaſure, than the houſe of mi, 
or the gayeſt feſtivity, can inſpire. 
The human heart was purpoſely framed with ſuch 
happy ſenſibility by its Mak kx, that, when unvitiatth 
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itſelf” relieved. wy impartin g relief to other; 50 has, 
perhaps, a truer delight even 1n ſharing the afflictions 
of the unfortunate, and weeping with thoſe that weep, 59 
than ean be found 1 in the indulgence of uy Jeng © Br - 
ſelfiſh paſſion. : 
If ſuch, then, be the advantages which may bs de- 
rived from attending to ſcenes of ſorrow, Solomon 
might, in a moral or religious view, juſtly give them a 
preference to the houſe of mirth. But though this in 
general be true, yet prudence 1s requiſite i in the appli- 
cation of this, as of other inſtructions ; leſt, as is the too 
common foible of our nature, in order to avoid one, 
we run inconſiderately into the error of another ex- 
treme. It is not to be underſtood, that the prudent 
and good ſhould confine their converſation to the 
houſe of mourning; or that all are imprudent who en- 
tertain themſelves with mirth ; or that pleaſure is in- 
conſiſtent, either with the Na of a wiſe, or the reli- 
gion of a good, man. Religion may have a ſerious, 
not an auſtere aſpect; is not of a ſevere and rigid 
diſpoſition ; rejects no pleaſures, but ſuch as are crimi- 
nal and hurtful, and exceſs in others that become 
hurtful merely by exceſs. There js not a ſingle plea- 
lure worthy of a rational being, that is not, within cer. 
tain limits, conſiſtent with religion and virtue. The 
office of wiſdom and religion is only to take care that 
our pleaſures interfere not with any preſent duty, nor 
be the oecaſion of any future ſorrow or remorſe. 
And accordingly the whole deſign of the text is, to 
give mankind an admonition, which indeed they often 
Pant, that the preſent is not a ſtate in which they 
ſhould — to attach and devote themſelyes wy, 7. 
* 1 ; | 


- 
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Preſent themſelves, are far from leading to ſuch a i 


the great law of our nature, the firſt principle of vil 
dom and right conduct. Often ought we to call our 


have performed our duty to Gop and our fellow. crea. 
tures; how we have conducted ourſelves in Proſperity 
How felt and relieved the afflictions of thoſe in adyer. 


and what account we ſhall one day give of it. 


burden upon the ſpirits, would be the beſt method to 
relieve them; far from leading us into the paths df 


ward of religion ; for religion is ſo far from taking i 
amuſements and diſſipations of the world ſerve rathe 


to have the effect of opiates, in creating a ſhort forget 
fulneſs of pain, than to ſupply any permanent or {ud 


ted ourſelves as we ought, and from the conſequelt 
our all- gracious Mak kx and Jopcz. 


a Seek it in the paths of virtue. Would you enjoy trut 


to feſtivity. and pleaſure. The ſcenes that every day 


pated turn of mind. Conſideration, on the contrary, 


ways to remembrance; to confider in what manner yr 


ſity ; what has been our behaviour in theſe reſped, 

The admiſſion of ſuch reflections, far from laying ; 
ſorrow, would be the ſureſt guide to tranquillity and 
peace of mind. For a rational, permanent tranquil 
lity of mind, is the reſult of virtuous conſideration 
the prerogative | of innocence, the attendant and re- 
away, that nothing elſe can give 3 The common 
to relax our cares, to ſuſpend a ſenſe of uneafineſs, and 
ſtantial enjoyment. The world has not a more val 
able and laſting pleaſure, than that ſerene joy of hear 
which ariſes from the conſciouſneſs of having acqult- 


well-grounded hopes of the favour and approbation 0 


Would you then poſſeſs pure and genuine pleaſure 


4 


VV 


4 : 8 | 7 


ſelieity; Do you inquire with the Pſalmiſt, Nuo will 
ſhow us any good 2 From him learn where it is to be 
found: Lord, liſt thou up the light of thy countenance 
upon us. It is Gop alone, the Fountain of happineſs, 
that can convey it to his creatures; but will moſt cer- 
tainly convey it to none but the virtuous, the bene vo- 
lent, the merciful, and the good. | 
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_ Poſitive Inſtitutions inferior to Moral Duties. iet 

e ee e e from 

CORE us to 

5 Marrn. xxiii, 23. which 

Eds! FS, T in the 

Wo unto you, Scribes and Phariſees, hypocrites ! for ye Such 
bay tithe of mint, and aniſe, and cummin ; and have tempe 

; omitted the werghtier matters of the law, judgment, ſuch a 
- mercy, and faith : theſe ought Je to have done, and ni lence ; 

to leave the other undone. their y 

> : 3 I lator ? 

2 UR Saviour, in theſe words, reproves the often. {Wiſritual « 
tatious hypocriſy of the Scribes and Phariſees, ti ar 

who were zealouſly punctual in the obſervance of all I Theſe, 
external and ritual duties, and ſcrupulouſly exact in N obſerv 
paying tithes of herbs of ſmall confideration,—whilt Ney, 
they neglected moral duties, which were of much Wi of « 
greater importance, and omitted the weightier matters I duties. 
of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith. The former Gop 
ought not to be left undone ; but the latter, as our onies 
Loxp aſſerts, demand our principal attention, and WW tural 
ought to be the firſt objects of our care. ok its o 

a The text is, then, a general determination, id the pra 
leaves no room to doubt what is the moſt ſubſtantial tines t 
and important part of religion, by expreſsly reſolving enden 

am of 


it into moral rectitude, and integrity of life and man- 


ners. Pinion 
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I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate this deciſiom of our 

Lozd, by ſhowing, that moral duties are the weightier 

matters of the law, and in their nature more import. 

ant, in their obligation more neceſſary, than ritual in- 

junctions; and ſhall conclude with ſome obſervations 

Rn the doctrine in the text. And, 

I. The moral duties are thoſe which reaſon teaches 

us to be due to Gop, our neighbour, and ourſelves ; 
which are of eternal and neceſſary obligation, and have 

in their nature an intrinſic! and immutable rectitude: 

Such are piety, juſtice, mercy, fidelity, benevolence, 
temperance, and the like. Poſitive inſtitutions are 
ſuch as have in them no intrinſic or immutable excel- 
lence; but are only occaſionally appointed, and receive 
their whole authority from the command of the legiſ- 
ator? ſuch were circumciſion, ſacrifices, and other 
tual obſervances, among the Jews ; and ſuch are bap- 
tim and the euchariſt under the Chriſtian diſpenſation. 
Theſe, - duties, indeed, claim our ſtricteſt attention and 
obſervance, as they are enjoined by the Supreme Law- 
GIVER, for wiſe purpoſes ; ; but yet are not to be reput- 


ed of equal importance or obligation with the moral 
duties. 


Gop has inſtituted ſome i rites and cere- 
Jones to be obſerved, in order to aid and confirm our 
natural approbation and eſteem of virtue, to remind us 
ok its obligations, and to incline and habituate us to 
the practice of it. He has alſo propoſed ſome doc- 
tines to our faith, with the ſame religious view and 
tendency. - But it cannot be the chief and principal 
aim of religion to make us proſelytes to ſpeculative 
'pinions, or exterior obſervances. We diſhonour the 


* 


' wiſdom of Gop, if we ſuppoſe that he can command 
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ns to purſue any thing more than thoſe duties in which 
he has taught us to diſcern the higheſt worth and ex. 
cellence; or that he can require us to oppoſe the in. | 
ward ſenſe and perception of our minds, and contradig 


that moral faculty which himſelf gave us to guide ou ws 
| feet, and to be a light unto our paths. _ x 


| ur in 
The pre-eminence of moral duties above ritual in. x the 
junctions will appear, if we conſider the abſolute good. 


| | 215 form e 
neſs of the Divine BEIN o; and that the felicity of hi 


and 0 


creatures is the principal object of the whole adminif They 


tration of his providence, and of every law to which WM. 20od 


he requires our obedience. It is evident, then, that: Pede 


religion of divine inſtitution muſt be chiefly framei ¶ them t 
with a view to engage our obſervance of thoſe dutis ehts ö 
which are moſt eſſential to human happineſs; ſuch a expreſ 
piety, and the ſocial virtues of benevolence, juſtice III. 
fidelity. For to theſe virtues life is indebted for h irtue 


principal ſatisfactions and enjoyments. They are tit ion ar 


true ſources of both private and public tranquillity. Wi cer 
If, then, theſe are the occaſions and inſtruments of hy empor 
man happineſs, it may reaſonably be inferred, that Gov ne re: 
who deſires our happineſs, would haye a principal le. 
gard to them in the laws which he requires us to ob- 
ſerve; and would give them the preference above othe 
duties, which have not ſo direct and immediate a tei 
dency to the end of his creation and government; 
the felicity of his creatures. 
II. Ritual, or ceremonial Annen may be co. 
ſidered as ſubordinate to moral duties; becauſe tit 
latter are the end for which the former were inflitutth 
and the end muſt be acknowledged to be more val. 


ible and excellent than the means. The ſupreme ex- 


quently, ought. to be our principal view; and every 
thing elſe muſt derive its value from its ſubſerviency to 


our infant and imperfect ſtate ; and, as they remind us 


orm exerciſe of virtue, and increaſe our love to Gon 
and our neighbour, are religiouſly to be obſerved. 


a good and pious frame of mind: but where they are 
ineffectual to theſe purpoſes (as we too often ſuffer 
hem to be), they loſe their value; they are then pre- 


expecdled itt. | 

III. The ſuperiority and pre- eminence of moral 
irtue may further appear from hence, that the obliga- 
ion and exerciſe of it will continue for ever; whereas 
ill ceremonial obſervances are in their nature only 
emporary. Charity, ſays Paul, never faileth; which is 
ne reaſon of the preference he gives it above faith 
ind hope. The pious diſpoſitions of the ſoul will not 
lecay nor die with us; but will be continued, improv- 


odneſs and benevolence of mind which conſtitute 
fill continue to be our higheſt perfection and felicity 
Pen, may appear the dignity and pre- eminence of 
toral virtue, when compared with ritual obſervances, 


hich are meant to be : ances. and ſupports to 
Un 
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cellence and perfection, as well as the final happineſs 
of our nature, is founded on moral virtue: this, conſe- 


this end. Ritual inſtitutions are well adapted to this 


Jof the obligations of religion, ſupport us in that uni- 


They are uſeful as means to produce and preſerve in us 


epts by which men ſhall not live, as the prophet has 


l, perfected, and perpetuated in heaven. The ſame 
ur principal excellence and happineſs here on earth, 


every future period of our being. From hence, 


a> 
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religion, only during the infancy and imperfection at Þ 

our being; and muſt ceaſe when we arrive at a fa doc 

1 of greater improvement and maturity in another life: 10 
: whereas the moral virtues will conduct and Accompany cli 
us to heaven; will be the. brighteſt gems in our cele. le 

tial crown, and the higheſt'q ornaments of our mot ele. Wi mati 

vated ſtate. 1 E 5 lowe 

IV. The ſcriptures every bed e the mon inftr 

virtues as of the firſt importance, and the chief end i diſci 

all religion. Gop did indeed preſcribe: to the Jews: MW have 

/ pompous ſervice, and a numerous train of rituals, adapt. ſeen, 

ed to the genius and circumſtances of that people, ai dutie 

meant to preſerve them from the barbarous idolatrWwhat 

of their neighbour nations, by indulging them in inn culca 

cent ceremonies of their own. But even under tu tles, 
diſpenſation, theſe were of inferior importance, we aim a 

compared to juſtice, truth, integrity, and mercy : a world 

when they were not accompanied with thoſe moral d. in 

ties, we find that Gop rejected even his own inſtitcourſ; 

tions; oblations were vain, and the multitude of tha:nq! ; 

 acrifices to no purpoſe. tread 

=. The great intention of the goſpel is ſo evidently 24] 
engage men in the practice of virtue, and to produreyela 
in them all the fruits of righteouſneſs, mercy, f ſerti 

; peace, that it is almoſt unneceſſary to produce parti ues, ; 
lar paſſages to this purpoſe. Our Saviouk and Ang + 

apoſtles every where inculcate piety and virtue, Uther 

love of Gop and man; and repreſent them as the ü ine 


ſtance of all religion: they teach us to conſider ent 
nal obſeryances only as means to aſſiſt us in attailll 
theſe divine virtues, which nnen the ie happinck 1 
perfection of human nature. 


ittent 
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I proceed to ſome obſervatioris deducible e from this | 
doctrine. And. r e 


, We may from hence ſee tlie drepnety and ac 


1 


n of 
tate 


life; 
any Wi ceflity of frequent exhortations to the practice of mo- 
ele. al duties. Moral duties ſeem to be held in ſmall eſti- 


ele. mation by ſome perſons, who conſider them as of the 


loweſt importance in religion, and as fitter ſubjects of ; 5 


mor instruction from a heathen philoſopher, than from a 
nd o i diſciple of the goſpel of CxIsr. But ſuch opinions 
ens i have no foundation in reaſon or ſcripture ; for we have 
Capt. ſeen, that they both agree in repreſenting the moral 
e, nl] duties,” as what Gop' chiefly values and requires, and 


latrie 
1 inno. 
er that 
„ When 
y: and 
"ral (us 
infity 
of thel 


what therefore ought principally to be taught and in- 
culcated. Theſe our Saviour himſelf, and his A poſ- 
tles, conſtantly urged and recommended as the great 
aim and end of religion. Our Sa vlou came into the 

world to teach men to live righteouſly, ſoberly, and ꝓod- 
Y in this preſent world. The apoſtles, in all their dif. 
courſes, purſued the moral plan of their great Maſter ; 
ind every ſervant of Carrsr ought undoubtedly to 
tread in the ſame ſteps, and inculcate the fame duties. 
24ly, We may obſerve how perfectly the Chriſtian 
revelation correſponds with the voice of Nature, in 
cy, u erting the importance and excellence of moral VIr- 
parti Wues, and placing them in the firſt rank of its duties. 
and WA nd this circumſtance, though not of itſelf, without 
rtue, ther evidence, ſufficient to evince the truth and di- 
; the fine original of the goſpel, yet at leaſt entitles it to 
ler eg ttention and favour; and muſt incline all the friends 
ata virtue to wiſh well to an inſtitution calculated to 
dine WM tablim a general integrity of manners, and to pro- 
| note the : * rectitude, perfection, and univerſal 

U} TT 


entiy 
produd 
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happineſs, of human nature. The intrinke Excellence 
of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, therefore, gives it a juſt clain 
to peculiar regard: for the more any inſtitution of x, 
ligion improves and advances moral rectitude, the 
more it exalts and dignifies human nature, and is con. 
ſequently the more worthy of -Gop ; for which reaſon 
the advocates for Chriſtianity have wiſely inſiſted on 
the amiableneſs, purity, and-excellence, of its morals 

as ſtrong preſumptive marks of its heavenly original, 
_ - Tf, indeed, we ſhould conceive of the religion of 
Cnxisr as inſiſting chiefly on an aſſent to points of ſpe. 
culation, or the obſervance of external rites,—it vill 
not in this light appear ſo divine and excellent, ſ 
worthy of Gob, or ſo well adapted to the wants and 
neceſſities of his creatures, as in thoſe accounts which 
our Saviour and his apoſtles have given of it. 
Zaly, And Laſtly, From hence we may learn to be 
eſpecially careful in obſerving the duties of integrity, 
piety, juſtice, mercy, and the like. Let us not con. 
clude, that we are religious, becauſe we are right in 
our faith, or punctual in our attendance on public 
| worſhip. Theſe are indeed excellent and necefſur 
means and helps to religion; but religion itſelf is ſeat 
ed in the mind, and conſiſts in that reverence and o- 
bedience of heart to Gor, and thoſe upright and 
friendly diſpoſitions towards men, which thoſe meals 
are intended to produce and promote in us. But a 
when, upon a compariſon of two bbjeds, one is found 
to be leſs important than the other, we are often weil 
enough to conſider it as ſcarce of any importance i 
all, it is highly neceſſary to remind ourſelves, that Wt 
ought not to preſume to neglect or diſregard any in 


4 x ue 
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ſitutions of divine appointment; that our obligations 
to obey all Gon's commands whatever, are abſolute 
and indiſpenſable ; and that commands merely poſi- 
(tive, admitted to be from him, lay us under the ſtrict- 
elt obligation to obſerve them, and are not to be ſlight- 
ed or undervalued under a pretence that they are in 
their nature and importance inferior to morality. 

Let us be careful, then, to pay a due regard to poſi- 
tire precepts, as they are enjoined by the authority of 
Au to whom we owe all obedience, and as they are 
wiſely framed for the improvement and eſtabliſhment 
of virtue: but let us remember, that moral rectitude 
and goodneſs are the weightier matters of the law; 
that theſe are to be done, and the other not to be left un- 
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| ee bs , a1 JounrItidoers 27 upon e 
eis ES l 1 2 LOFTS cron ir os From Terr apaci 

Herein is love. not that we loved Gad, but that he loved Wis far 
: 2 ws, and 1 his Son to be the e e for our ſims. idon 
N 43-408 80 87 onfid: 

"HAT Gov, the Qredtor of all FO is a Being buted 

merciful and gracious, benignant and compi. Millportio1 

fionate,—is a truth which nature dictates, and was ge- 1s OR 

nerally underſtood and acknowledged even in the yith 1 

Gentile world. Nor need we wonder, that they who he rel 

are left to the ſole inveſtigations of reaſon, unaſſiſtel I matior 

by revealed inſtructions, ſhould yet form ſo juſt a con- lay, t] 

| ception of the Divine nature. The goodneſs of tht to hay 

| Dzrry is viſible in that prevalence of good which i IDecies 
apparent in his works; in the common adminiſtration Wiſppeai 

of providence; in the face of nature; in our ow orm, 

frame; and in the frame of all things around us. Wart, | 

; The Sacred Writings ſpeak the ſame language with {Wiſfnce.- 
"the voice of nature in this particular ;—and aſſure u But 
| That Gop is good to all: That his tender mercies art che fa 
over all his works: that his goodneſs extends, not on: {WiſWrinci 

ly to thoſe whoſe obedience and virtue might make Refs at 

them hope to be conſidered as proper objects of it; With + 
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put een 60 the difbbedient and Undelerräng 'whom * 
he invites to obedience by repeated mercies, to whom . 
he never refuſes forgiveneſs when they return to duty». 
But the divine goodneſs has not only been amply 
diplayed 1 in the works of creation, and in the conduct 
of providenice; but alſo in the redemption of nen | 
which ſhall be the ſubje& of our preſent thoughts. 
God, the original author and giver of every od 
rift; hath with a liberal hand conferred his bleſſings | 
upon every creature he hath made, according to its 
apacity, and to the ſtation and rank allotted it, and 
s far as was "conducive to the end which his ſupreme 
wiſfdom intended. But when we have ſurveyed and 
onfidered all the various meaſures of goodneſs diſtri- 
ted to other creatures, we ſhall find a till ampler 
portion of it conſpicuous in the nature of Man, whom 
is CREATOR has placed in a higher rank, and inveſted 
vith more eminent privileges and prerogatives, than 
he reſt of the viſible creation. For even in the for- 
mation of our corporeal frame, of this tabernacle of 
Flay, this earthly houſe (as the apoſtle calls it), he ſeems 
to have expreſſed a peculiar attention to the human 
ſpecies, who excel all other creatures even in exterior 
Appearance, in erectneſs of ſtature; gracefulneſs of 
orm, and in the conſtruction and diſpoſition of every 
Wart, for ornament, convenience, and. mutual nn. 
ee. | | "49 
But theſe, it muſt be bes ages are his leaſt def 
the favours conferred by the Divine bounty. Man's 
Principal glory conſiſts in being formed after the like- 
3 ls and image of his Mak kk, i. e. in being inveſted 
ich moral and intellectual powers; for theſe are pro- 


= & 


8 the reſemblances of the Dxrre, whereby man 
may in ſome ſenſe be ſaid to participate of the dini 


the foul; or, moſt of all, in the moral rectitude o 
| thoſe, faculties. 


ſion denoting, that man, in his original formation, wy 


2 


col his ſpirit, and in the rectitude of his actions: nd 
that man could ever preſume to be holy as Gop 


tellectual part of creation, but the impreſſion woll 
be in ſome degree like himſelf,. good and holy alſo. 


will, ſuch his ſimilitude to his Mak Ex, in his prime 
ſtate, as he originally came forth, pure and immacy 
late, from the hands of his CREATOR. Reaſon thet 
fat at the helm undiſturbed ; and ſteered according 


He had no enemy within to contend with,—the {en 
tive powers being obedient to the intellectual; no a 
in his members oppoſing the law of his mind; no 
cCentious paſſions warring againſt the authority and g 
vernment of Reaſon. - A beam of light, a ray of 0 
vine wiſdom, ſhone upon his underſtanding, uh 
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nature. Impoſſible it is, that this image or likeneſs q 
God. ſhould conſiſt in our outward form or confine.| 
tion: but it conſiſts rather in the rational faculties q 


This image, then, of Capi EE to which Man 
is 1 fad to be formed, muſt be conſidered as an exprel. 


of an order ſuperior to all other animal beings till they 
ereated; and was endowed with a power of conform. 
ing his nature to that of the AlxioHrr, in the frame 


holy, or perfect as nx is perfect; but that infinite) 
holy and good BEN could not ſet his ſeal on any in 


Such was Man, ſuch the rectitude of his mind au 


the calm dictates of the Underſtanding —ſubjed to u 
tempeſtuous commotions from appetites or paſſion 


k i 


— to him the ls of life. There was a harmony 
«tween. his reafon and afſections; an original right- 
ouſneſs ; ſo that it ſeemed much more eaſy for him to 
crſevere in a faithful obſervance of the precept given 
y his Mak kx for the trial of his obedience, than to 
Jepart from it, and liſten to the r of the 
empter. | 
But man, by het, perverting his powers, and 
anſgreſſing the laws of his CREATOR, incurred the di- 
ne diſpleaſure, and became ſubject to death. the 
ſequence denounced to tranſgreſſion. And as all 
gen finned, the wages of fin became due to all. For 
being at all: times our moſt reaſonable duty to pay 
2 univerſal obedience to the laws of Gop, every vio- 
ton of thoſe laws juſtly expoſed the offender to the 
uniſhment due to his tranſgreſſion. | 
But though man became a wilful ſinner by * per- 
erſion of his liberty, and by a voluntary ſelf-depra- 
ation; yet as the frailty of his nature laid him open 
deception and tranſgreſſion, the Fa rHER of our Be- 
Ig looked with an eye of compaſſion, and conſidered 
im as a fit Object of mercy; for he knew whereof we 
ere made, and remembered that we were but duſt. He | 
as pleaſed, therefore, to extend his compaſſion to our 
len nature: and the effect of this compaſſion was, 
e miſſion of his Sox into the world, to be a propiti- 
ion for our ſins; and, by the oblation of himſelf, to 
ake a full and ſufficient ſacrifice and ſatisfaction for | 
e ſins of the world. For our ſakes, the Son of Gon 
W'cended from the heavens, and dwelt upon earth; 
ok our nature into a cloſe and intimate union 
th his own 3 publiſ 
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venant, and ſealed it with his blood ; by the effi 
and oblation of which, he made an atonement for gy 
fins, paid the penalty due for our iniquities, and bore 
the burden of an offending world. | 

| Gop ſo loved the world, that he gave up his Soy; 
and the Sox ſo loved the world, that he gave up bin 
ſelf, for our ſalvation. If we contemplate the Soy d 
Gov, reſigning the inconceivable glory which he yd 
ſeſſed with the Farhxx before the foundation of the 
world; paſſing through a gradation of humiliation and 
ſufferings ; condeſcending to unite himſelf to our m. fer us 
ture, in its loweſt form, and moſt afflicted ſtate :—if propit 
we attend him through the various ſcenes of his pa. High 11 
fion, ſhedding in his agony drops of blood, dragged to Ei cir 
crucifixion by a barbarous multitude, expoſed as nnd pe 
object of public deriſion, the ſcorn of the maliciou Millereflor 
and ſport of the inſolent; his ſacred head inſulted wit find m 
the impious mockery of a crown of thorns ; himſel The 
affixed to the painful croſs, reviled and blaſphemed, e int 
bleeding and expiring, ſuffering every indignity ni Hence 
every torture, in order to reconcile to Gop thoſe li ilt o 
creatures, who had forfeited every claim to favour e is 
we cannot but acknowledge it to be an amazing proc the: 
of the moſt affectionate goodneſs ; we muſt be lolt i od 
wonder at the riches of his mercy ; we muſt feel! four 
| powerful conviction, that never was love like this o piati 
nor compaſſion like that of our RxDERMER. phat x 

O O all-gracious Saviour of mankind ! what wordghF2tme 
can expreſs the gratitude we owe : How inadequtnce? 
to thy mercies are our adorations ! The tongues of maß ede. 
and angels can but imperfectly praiſe thee: Thou bil form 
redeemed us by thy blood out of Oe" kindred, nder. 
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ongue, and people, and nation; For this cauſe, at thy 
name, which is above every name, every knee ſhall 
bow: for worthy art thou to receive bleſſing, and - 
= gory, and honour, and power, for ever and ever. 
What has been obſerved, * ſuggeſt the CO IM! 
rellections. | 

. We may from hence learn, how dreadful: an 
vil and how offenſive to Goo ſin is, which nothing 
but the blood of his Sox could expiate ; and how ne- 
ceſſary and indiſpenſable is religious obedience, to ren- 
ler us fit objects of divine mercy. In order to be the 
propitiation for our fins, the Son of Gop, who was ſo 
high in the glory of his FarHER, ſubmitted to the low- 
eſt cixcumftances of humanity, ſuffered an ignominious 
nd painful death; not the death of a common tranſ- 
rrefſor, but one reſerved by the Romans for the worſt 
ind moſt flagitious of criminals. 

The death of ChRis r is in ſcripture repreſented to 
de in the ſtricteſt ſenſe a propitiatory ſacrifice. The eſ- 
ence of a propitiatory ſacrifice confifts in this, that the 
puilt of the ſinner is transferred to the victim, and the 
ne is ſubſtituted and ſuffers in the place of the other. 
h then, God, when about to diſplay the extent of his 
zoodneſs, and the riches of his mercy, in the remiſſion 
our fins, would yet accept no leſs ranſom, no meaner 
xpiation; than the ſufferings and ſacrifice of his Son, 
hat proſpect or hope can we have of eſcaping the re- 
ntments of his juſtice, if we {till perſiſt in diſobedi- 
Ince? For let us remember, that the benefits of our 
ledeemer's ſufferings extend only to the penitent and 
formed, not to the preſumptuous and perſevering of- 
nder. And if we are not careful to avail ourlelyes : 
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of theſe ſufferings; if we preſume to deſpiſe the _ Jo 
cies of this covenant ; if we neglect this greateſt, Mead; 
falvation, this laſt effort of Divine Goodneſs to fu om at 
us there remains no further expiation, no more f? Sit 
crifice for ſin, no other Redeemer to ſuffer, no new D ou 
venant to be made: The Son of God will be no But 
. viour to us; the blood of CHRIST, that fountain Mond, i 
mercy, will for us flow in vain, and be inſufficient ue nar 
waſh away the ſtains and pollution of our guilt. Ind frie 
ally, If Gop fo loved us, as to appoint and accept ine th 
the death of his Sox as an expiatory ſacrifice, by whic ith ir 
all paſt and forſaken fins are forgiven, and we are re. one t 
admitted to the divine favour ; we ought alſo, in ini. Mie of 
tation of the divine goodneſs, to be kind, tender-hear. e pre 
ed, forgiving one another, as Gop for Cars r's ale EtER 
hath forgiven us. We are by nature equal, fclloy-Wi*5 anc 
ſervants of the ſame Lord, heirs of the ſame hope lift 1 
and the wideſt diſtinctions of birth, wealth, power, con 
| Ration, place us at no great diftance one from another o 
The indignities or injuries, therefore, we. may recen ght u 
from our fellow- creatures, can in the meaſure of tei om th 
guilt bear no proportion to the offences we com reve 
againſt the infinite SovkREION of the Univerſe; vv Lach 
whoſe power we ſubſiſt. and on whoſe mercy we de s mig 
pend ; to whom we owe our being, and all the ble: ret a 
_ fings that attend it; who daily helpeth us, and pourellF< of! 
his benefits upon us, and hath engaged us to him) Jusos 
various wonders of ne and en miracles rey. 
mer cy. Wateful 
"Tf: then, G0 Sauer our fins, thus heightened ul W this. 
argravated by ſo many conſiderations of goodneb n car 
and forgives them in a manner ſo expreſſive of his d. « 
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ion, as to appoint his Sox to be the vid in our 

tead 31 what violence or injuries can we receive one 

om another, that ought not to claim forgiveneſs from 
;? Since our heavenly Farkxx is thus merciful to us, 

ow ought we to be merciful one to another? 

But how widely different from this precept of our 
oRD, is the too general practice of thoſe who aſſume 

e name of his followers ! Inſtead of kind affections, 
nd friendly offices, how willing are we, too often, to 
eite the opportunities that offer, of repaying injuries 
ith injuries, and of rendering evil for evil! How 

Srone to approve, how prompt to execute, every die- 
te of revenge! But with a behaviour ſo repugnant to 

Ie precepts and example of our benevolent RE. 
EEMER, how can we hope to participate in the mer- 
es and bleſſings he has purchaſed for us? how can 

e lift up our eyes to implore his mediation? What 6 


opes; 
er, Alf condemnation mult we feel from a compariſon of 
othet r own conduct with that of our bleſſed Lox D! How 
ecenſi ht we to fear, leſt he for ever turn away his eyes 


heron thoſe whoſe diſpoſitions and manners are lo much 
amm e reverſe of his own! 
e; b | Laſtly, Let us reflect, that this ineftimable bleſſing, 


is mighty ſalvation wrought for us, calls for our ſin- 
reſt acknowledgments, and the moſt devout ſacri- 
es of praiſe and thankſgiving to Gop the author, and 
]zsvs the voluntary miniſter, of this diſpenſation of 
ercy. Let us expreſs our acknowledgments in a 
atetul and inviolable obedience to every injunftion — ©. © 


ed u his great PrEsERvER of fouls. What better re- 
zdneb A" can we make to the Armicarty, than, with hearts 


C 
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deeply affected by a juſt ſenſe of the greatneſs of ji 
mercy, to pay our higheſt tribute of adoration to hin 
who was ſo gracious, as not only at our creation to in. 
preſs on the human mind the image of his own good. 
neſs,—and thus to render us in ſome ſenſe partakers f 
the divine nature, and of all the happineſs conſequent 
upon it; but alſo, when we had defaced this image, 
had plunged ourſelves in ſin and miſery, and ſaw ex. 
tinguiſhed all hopes of ever arriving at that ſtate d 
perfection and felicity for which we were original 
deſigned, -was pleaſed to reſtore us to a new capacity 
of happineſs, by ſending his Son into the world, ty 
take our nature and our guilt upon him, and to make 

an atonement for the fins of mankind ?. 
This paternal goodneſs of Gop demands from hi 
creatures every expreſſion of filial love; and this love 
is to be expreſſed, as the apoſtle informs us, in keep. 
| ing his commandments. We are to love his law, yt 
are to delight in conforming to his will, we ar 
to obey his precepts; not from conſtraint, not bat. 
ly from a conviction of our obligations, and a ſenſ 
of duty to him; but our ſenſe. of duty muſt be ail 
mated by an affection to his ſervice, by a love of obe 
dience, and the moſt grateful ſentiments of his good: 

| neſs to us, particularly in our redemption. 

May we, then, never render in vain the incarnati 
and ſufferings of our REDEEMER ;- may we never by ou 
fins diſappoint the gracious intentions of his mercy} 

may we form our lives and manners by his example 
and precepts, and eyer conduct ourſelves as becomes! 
people redeemed by his love! May we make a prop 


* 
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uſe and improvement of the expreſſions of divine 
zoodneſs to us in this world; and then we may be 
aſſured, that we ſhall be finally favoured with much 
higher communications of it when heaven and im- 
$ of mortality ſhall be our portion. e | 
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On Reſignation to the Will of Goo. wy 

ah | ſtate, v 

e ; | bat fo: 

5 e the wo 

1 SAM. lil. 18. _ As r 

Ks a - : duty 

It it the Lord; let him do what ſeemeth him good. us, i 

| | ST | ff it, a 

N the preſent precarious ſtate of human life, che. Name o 

quered and intermixed as it is with good and evil, M cciden 

frequent occaſions may, ſome moſt certainly will, cal Let 

upon us to exerciſe the duty exemplified in the text, N er reſi, 

the duty of an humble acquieſcence and ſubmiſſive Mis confi 
reſignation to the divine diſpenſations. ut, 

This world, far from being ſo completely happy u I. Tt 

infinite power, and perfect, abſolute goodneſs, might Mnſibilit 

have made it, was meant by its CRxArox to be a flats, ſur ſenſ; 

not of ſerene, undiſturbed tranquillity and happinel, Wſverle 1 

but of moral diſcipline and trial. We are born out th 

troubles, to various diſaſters, which await all men in our fe 

all conditions; from which neither grandeur, not fenſibi 

power, nor wealth, nor wiſdom, nor even innocence, ht ſta 

can give a protection. They are common to all, ti ratio 

greateſt, the wiſeſt, and the beſt. For if we look bat is 

abroad into the world, where ſhall we find thoſe hay ich bi 
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"7 ſons of proſperity, whoſe term of years has TORY 
all white; blotted with no misfortunes, no injuries, no 
pairs of body, or diſtreſſes of mind; no afflictions in 
their own. perſon, or in the perſons of others, allied to 
Item by intereſt, friendſhip, or affection, whoſe ſuffer- 
;ngs they eſteem their own? The law of our being, 
the condition of our nature, permits us not to be com- 
Elctely happy on this fide heaven. In our preſent 
ate, we may always expect viciſſitudes of fortune, and 
that ſome of the numerous evils diſperſed up and down 
ie world, will meet us in our progreſs through it. 
As reſignation, then, to the divine appointments, is 
duty which muſt ſometimes, may often, be required 
f us, it concerns us to be acquainted with the nature 
f it, and to know with what ſentiments and what 
ame of mind we ſhould meet and receive the adverſe 
ccidents that may happen to viſit us. 

Let us then inquire, 1/}, What is implied in a pro- 
er reſignation to the will of Heaven; and, 2dly, Let 
b conſider the rectitude and rn of ſuch a con- 
ct. 

7 This A we may obſerve, does not i all 
nlibllity of ſufferings; it is not meant to extinguiſh 
ſenſations, or reconcile us to our averſions, or to 
verſe the nature of things, or change our opinions 


our feelings, and new-model the heart. A ſtoical 
enſibility of afflictive events, is what the mind, in its 
Int ſtate, is incapable of; nor can any religious con- 
rations call off the attention we neceſſarily give to 
Wat is painful and afflicting. And indeed Religion, 

hich bids us feel for the unhappy, and weep with 
l 5 


bout them. We are not required to diveſt ourſelves 


_ 
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them that weep ; which approves each ſofter mon. this @ 
ment of the ſoul, and applauds us for being touched will, 

with the diſtreſſes of others; cannot be ſuppoſed t year 1 
condemn the concern we mult feel for our own, Even i the D. 
the Saviour of the world had fo exquiſite a ſenſe of 
ſuffering, that, as himſelf faid, his ſoul was exceeding hes hi 
forrowfal, even unto death; and the apprehenſions «f ure 
them extorted from him repeated petitions to his F. cthe 
THER, that, if it were nn the wy might paſs from 


or oye 


i reſen 


ind m 
We "Op not, Sing: think e culpable, u reatu 


wanting in our ſubmiſſion to Heaven, if a too tende by, 
ſenſibility ſhould happen to betray us into ſome weak. WW... 
neſs and diſorders, provided we ſuppreſs all angry r- though 
monſtrances, all unbecoming reſentment againſt ou f it 6 
' Maxxs, and think reſpectfully of his Providence, and . 
expreſs the ſame reverential ſubmiſſion with ou ence; 
Lok, Father, not my will, but thine be done. Wim; | 
But though we cannot reconcile ourſelves to ful: £14, 
ings, nor can the moſt devout reverence of Gon alwaj he ma; 
teach us a contempt of them; yet duty requires us bbeys 
make an oblation of our wills to him; to make all ol ce 
| defires and averſions yield and bend to his appoint f Tnis 
ments; to ſubmit to the ſufferings we would declit round 
as to the corrections of a parent. whoſe intentions u, ne 
kind, when his diſcipline ſeems ſevere; to drink it lower 
bitter cup we would wiſh to avoid,” without reproach both: . 
ing the hand that adminiſters the diſtaſteful, but {als Ind ter 
_ tary preſcription; and to ſay, in the ſubmiſſive In eas : 
guage of the text, I is the Lord; let him do what jt Whain a 
eth him good —W hich leads me, | Wat he 
II. To conſider the reaſonableneſs and proprie! il uu; is 
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this duty of fbrnifMoin or reſignation to the divine 
will. And no duty, no diſpoſition of mind, can ap- 
pear more reaſonable in itſelf, or more reverential to 
the Deity, when we reflect, that we are not neglected 
or overlooked by our CREATOR; nor diſmiſſed from 


ne under the immediate protection and guardianſhip 
of the infinitely powerful Paxzxt of Nature; in whoſe 
vreſence and under whoſe inſpection we always live 
ind move; and who watches over us, and over all his 
reatures, even the leaſt, the loweſt, the moſt unwor- 
hy, with a care that never ſlumbers. The fame Infi- 
nite Almighty Bzine, who framed the world, is, 
though to us inviſible, intimately prefent to every part 
f it, and inſpects and ſuperintends the whole. Unable 
u we are to penetrate into the counſels of his provi- 
lence; though clouds and darkneſs are round about 
Pim; though his judgments are like the great deep, 
pnfathomable, and his ways paſt finding out; yet ſtill 
re may be aſſured, that Nature, in all her operations, 

bbeys his voice ; and that not one event can take 
Jace without bs appointment or permiſſion. 

This ſuperintendence of the Supreme BEixò is a juſt 
round for Reſignation to his appointments; eſpecial- 
when we confider, that his wiſdom, as well as his 
over, is infinite, and his goodneſs commenſurate to 
both: that his all-comprehending Mind ſees the nature 
Ind tendencies of all things, beholds their moſt diſtant 
eds and conſequences, and has the whole infinite 
| bain and ſucceſſion of events at once in his view: and 
| * he is as merciful and good, as he is wiſe and power- 
; s the friend of his creatures; and governs them, 
X1 11] 


his care, nor left in the hands of Fate or Fortune: but 
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-1clined to except out of our ſubmiſſion; may be, and 
moſt certainly are, deſigned, in the plan of the di- 
zine government, to be the means and inſtruments of 
producing ſome good, —the channel for conveying 
ſome blefling here, or hereafter, which could not 
otherwiſe be obtained. For, from the fountain of in- 
lexhauſtible goodneſs, no real evils, we may be aſſured, 
can flow. Abſolute evils, _ evils that have no relation 
or tendency to good, can find no place in the works of 
an all- perfect BEIN d. | 
When we conſider, therefore, the infinite diſparity: 
between the SoverEIGN of the world and ourſelves ; 
when we reflect on our own ignorance and incapacity, 
and how unfit theſe are to comprehend the wiſdom of 
the CREATOR, or to penetrate into the counſels of Pro- 
vidence, or to form a judgment of what is moſt ſalu- 
tary to ourſelves, and moſt conducive to our beſt inte. 
reſts What can be more reaſonable than to ſubmit to 
the appointments of a BEN, whoſe preſence always 
ſurrounds, whoſe wiſdom can always guard' us, whoſe 
am is never ſhortened that it cannot ſave, nor his. 
goodneſs exhauſted that it will not relieve ; who al- 
ways has it in his power, and in his inclination, to do 
better for us than we can aſk or think? What more 
juſt, than to reſign ourſelves to his guidance, not with 
Ja reluctant, extorted compliance, but with a willing ac- 
quieſcence and. complacency ?'- For his wiſdom beſt. 
{knows our true intereſt, cannot fail to conſult, and 
Vill moſt certainly accompliſh it, if we ourſelyes do not 
unhappily obſtruct the deſigns of his goodneſs. 
Loo, too often, indeed, rejecting the admonitions of 
Religion, and OR ear to the counſels of wayward 
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+ A. On Refination | Serm. n 
paſſion, we oppoſe and counteract the kind i Intentions gf 
the Derrx; and, inſtead of converting adverſities into 
bleſſings, by a reſigned and religious deportment unde 

| them, We create them where they are not, and Agora. 
vate them where they are. Forgetful of the various 
ſucceſſive mercies we have received, the leaſt of which 
may be greater than the beſt of us deſerve, we are apt 

to pour out undutiful murmurs and complaints: and 
to unreaſonable ſometimes are we, as to complain dl 
ſufferings though they are not ſent by Heaven, but 
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ed tO N 
are of our own creating; are not the infſictions of MWniniftc 
Providence, but the effects of our own iniquity, in. Milisfort 
prudence, or indiſcretion ; and, ſometimes, even though om t 
they are not real, but exiſt only in imagination, and tem: 
have no being but what we ourſelves give them. ſelves, 

But can it ever become the thing formed to expol. Nender 
tulate with him that formed it? Shall creatures of an Ide &% 
hour cenſure the conduct of Eternal Wiſdom ? Shall this in 

| we, the loweſt, as far as we know, of intellectual be- Miloffers j 

ings; we who ſubſiſt upon the daily alms of our CM. Nower 
ATOR, and owe our being and well-being, all we have Nnuſt b 
and are, to his favour ;—ſhall we preſume to repine, iſ: well 
or remonſtrate againſt the equity of his adminiſtration! Let 
If the Rol ER of the Univerſe, who has ever one great iiſpen: 

- deſign in view, which he is conſtantly and uniformly OD ii 

carrying on,—that of the greateſt, moſt abſolute, and Night i 
general happineſs of his creatures; if he ſees certain eus 
portions of temporary affliction to be conducive to that Not on 
deſign, or neceſſary to the completion of his plan of {iſivine 
x: providence {hall we, who cannot enter into his coun- bop, 
cils, preſume to impeach the wiſdom of them? Shall {ſis ſo 
we preſume to call him to an account? Shall we dae Put b 
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Ito reproach” his goodneſs, or be nn * n 

liſpenſations ? bF + 19% 

But, unbecoming as this impatience 1s, what ROY 
tage can it bring with it? what other can he its effect, 
than to add one evil to another, and to irritate and in- 


ich N aame the wounds which it cannot heal? Whereas Re- 
art N agnation is not only a reaſonable ſervice, the un- 
nd aoubted duty of a creature to its Creator but is at 


the ſame time a wiſe and merciful preſcription, deſign- 
ed to mitigate our pains, to heal our ſorrows, and ad- 
miniſter ſuch relief as our caſe will admit. For the 
misfortunes that meet us derive their chief malignity 
from the inward diſpoſition with which we receive 
them : it is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſo much events them- 
ſelves, as our ſentiments and opinions about them, that 
render us unhappy ; it is our own impatience that is 
the ſting of affliction. To correct theſe opinions, and 
this impatience, by the conſiderations that religion 
bffers; to ſummon all our reaſon, and aſſemble all the 
powers of the mind, to aſſiſt in ſupporting what we 
NMuſt bear,—is the ſuggeſtion of wiſdom and prudence, 
as well as the dictate of religion and duty. 

Let us then learn an humble acquieſcence in the 
Lipenſations of Heaven: let us learn to acknowledge 
op in all our ways; to view every occurrence in the 
icht in which Religion places it; and to attribute the 
ils we ſuffer, as well as the good things we enjoy, 
pot only to immediate and apparent cauſes, but to the 
vine will and appointment. Let us remember, that 
Pop, the governor of the world, rules all things with 
W's ſovereign power; that no event can take place, 
Put by his permiſſion; that no accident is ſo ſmall or 
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inconſiderable, as to eſcape his notice and direction; 
that none can find us unguarded by his Providence 
that he is too wiſe to miſtake the happmeſs of his crea. 
_ tures;—too good not to confult it. | 
Whatever, then, may be our ſtate or condition 
whether proſperous or adverſe, let us conſider it as the 
appointment of Heaven. Whether we receive goo 
or evil, let us receive it as from the hand of Gop; ln 
us receive his bleſſings with thankfulneſs, his inflic. 
tions without murmuring ; let us be reſigned to li 
will, and devoted to his ſervice ; let us be all ſubmi. 
fon to his diſpenſations, and all obedience to his law; Nerf 
—ſo may we have good grounds to expect, when ye 
depart from this vale of tears, this uncertain ſtate af 
probation and diſcipline, this chequered ſcene of gool H 
and evil, that we may bid adieu 0 ſuffering, and tak: WWW f | 
a final leave of whatever can grieve or moleſt us; and dered 
may hope to aſcend to thoſe regions of immortal blik; which 
where no troubles invade, no evil can ever approach; Me ca: 
where the voice of ſorrow is never heard, where tu He will 
happineſs will be found, where will be fulneſs of joy, ward e 
and pleaſures for evermore. annot 
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SERMON XXXV. 


On the General Judgment. | 


EATER: XXIV. 44. 


Therefore be ye al ready: for in ſuch an hour as gou 


think not, the Son of man cometh. 
te of | l 
good HE reſurrection of our blefſed LorD, and his tri- 
take ; 


|| umph over death and the grave, are to be con- 
fdered as the divine ratification of the authority by 
which he ated, and of the truth of all his declarations. 
We cannot now doubt, but that, as himſelf declared, 


tu Be will come again in the glory of his Farhxk, to re- 
ad every man according as his work ſhall be. We 


annot doubt but that God bas appointed a day in which 
be will judge the world in righteouſneſs, by that Man 
whom be has ordained ; whereof he hath given aſſurance 
nto all men, in that he raiſed him from the dead. 

In this diſcourſe, I ſhall obſerve, I/, That our Sa- 
Four Cunisr, the Son of Man, is the perſon conſtitut- 


ſudden and unexpected, in ſuch an hour as we think 
dot; and, 1gſtly, Shall conſider how much it concerns 


d de always in a tate of readineſs and proparation 
For that awful event. | 


4 


Ed Judge of the world; diy, That his coming will be 


are informed elſewhere, that at the end of the uur 
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2 I. Our Saviour Cnxisr the Son of man is the per. 
ſon who will judge the world. The Father, ſays on 
Evengeliſt, Judgeth no man, but has committed all jug. 
ment unto the Son, The Son of Man, ſays another, fal 
come in the glory of his Father, with his angels; and tha 
ſpall be reward every man according to his works, We 


the Son of Man Shall 'fit on the throne of his glory, and 1. 
fore him ſhall be gathered all nations ; and that it in l 
who ts ordained of God to be judge of the quick and dead 
There are many other paſſages in Scripture of the 
fame import, which it is unneceſſary to enumerate, al 
repreſenting our Saviour CHRIST as the miniſter of d. 
. vine juſtice in the final allotment of rewards and N 
niſhments. 
We may obſerve in the before nentioned paſſages 
and wherever our Saviour is introduced as the perla 
who is to judge the world, that he is generally deſcri 
ed under the appellation of the Son of Man; the res. 
ſon of which has been ſuppoſed to be, that he will a 
that occaſion appear in a human form, as when heal 
| ſumed our nature and dwelt upon earth. He will i 
| like-manner, we are told, deſcend from heaven, as it 
aſcended to it; but his appearance will then be vith 
far ſuperior majeſty, and more like the Son of uu 


who is Lord of Heaven and Earth. 7 II. 

At his firſt advent, when he deſcended from th [xPec 
heavenly regions, he ſubmitted to all the humiliation e L 
and ſufferings of mortality. At his ſecond advent, ti: W's bt. 
veil which had obſcured his divine nature will be dot be ar 
away; z and he will appear in the glory of his Father, (i 


in a manner Py the 4 of his high off 
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tended with an infinite hoſt of angels:  Thouſunds 
if thouſands ſhall tand before him, and ten thouſand 
times ten thouſand ſhall miniſter unto him. He will 
hen deck himſelf with light as with a garment, and 
ill be clothed with ſuch ſuperior | luſtre, that St. 
ſohn, in his viſion, repreſents all nature vaniſhing and 
lifappearing amidſt the refulgence of his glory. I 
no, ſays he, a great white throne, and him that ſat on 
, from whoſe face the earth and the heavens fled away, 
and there was no place found for them. | 
Our Saviour CHRIST is, then, the perſon conſtituted 
vpe of the world. And it ought to be conſidered as 
p clear explicit declaration of our Mak RR's compaſ- 
fonate intentions, that the ſame Perſon is to ſit in 
judgment, who in mercy condeſcended to afſume our 
ature and dwell among us. For what more equitable 
or fayourable judge could even our wiſhes figure to us, 
han the very perſon who offered himſelf. a voluntary 
Wacrifice to redeem and ſave loſt mankind ? than he who 
For our ſake quitted the heavenly throne, and became 
lubject to our infirmities? As out nature was thus 
highly favoured by him, may we not humbly hope, 
that mercy will prevail againſt judgment, and that for- 
giveneſs will be refuſed to none but ſuch as have ren- 
dered themſelves utterly unworthy of it. | 
II. The coming of our Loxp will be ſudden and un- 
expected, in ſuch an hour as we think not. The day of 
ebe Lord will come, ſay the ſcriptures, as a thief in the 
might, In the laſt age of the world, its diſſolution will 
be an event as much unexpected, as, in the days of 
Noah, was the deluge which covered the face of the 
earth, Whilſt mankind are engaged in their different 
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purſuits; whilſt ſome are purchaſing pleaſure at the 
expence of every virtue, others attempting to en. 
tend their power by every method of oppreſſion, aud 
almoſt all as attentive to the concerns of the world, 2 
if thoſe concerns were to ſubſiſt for ever ;—they wil 
ſee an unexpected, but laſting, period put to all ther 
purſuits, —and all their hopes and projects loſt in the 
general devaſtation. Whilſt ſome are perhaps mock. 
ing at this awful prediction of our Lord, and ſaying 
Where is the promiſe of his coming? they will be 
ſurpriſed with the ſudden and amazing proof of its com. 
pletion. | oe 
For the ſeriptures do not inform us, that any prepan. 
tory notice will be given of this final revolution. There 
will be no uncommon appearances in the heavens or 
the earth to preſignify its approach; no viſible decay 
in the conſtitution of nature, no prognoſtics of its di. 
ſolution, no apparent ſymptoms of diſorder. The fu 
will continue, as uſual, to rule the day, and the moon 
to govern the night. The ſeaſons will move on in 
their appointed round, the earth produce its annua 
ſtores, and the world ſeem likely to ſubſiſt for a long 
ſucceſſion of ages. Nature, however, notwithſtanding 
theſe appearances of health and vigour, will on a ſud- 
den ſicken and expire in violent convulſions. 
But of that day and hour, ſays our bleſſed Saviour 
knoweth no man, no not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Sox, but the Faruzr. Over that 
event Gop has thrown a thick veil, through which 10 
eye but his own can penetrate. But of this we ma) 
be aſſured, that he is equally benevolent and merciful 
in whatever he reveals, and whatever he withbol6 
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noiſe; the elements ſhall melt with fervent heat; the 5 
arch alſo, and the works that are therein, ſhall be burnt 
p. The repreſentation which the ſcripture draws of this 
ful ſcene, is meant to animate us to a due prepara- 
ion for it; and, ſeeing all theſe things are to be diſ- 
of clved, to excite us to conſider well what manner of 
3 in Werfons we ought to be. in all holy converſation and 
lite odlineſs. | | 

pee. At what diſtance this Bent event may be, or how 
-2(0n Wong our Lox D may delay his coming, we are not in- 
fuel rmed. Our Lorp himſelf has foretold, that as 4 
ntion are it oil come upon all them that dwell on the face of 
en e whole earth, and will ſurpriſe them in ſuch an hour 
ef they think not. The judgment of the great day 
picbi ay poſſibly, even now, be near approaching; in 
lege ch caſe, if we are unprepared, it will be too late for 
it M reparation to begin. Such as our condition is, ſuch 
nd Mill be our irreverſible fate for endleſs ages. If we are 
to et in readineſs, the opportunity for 1 it, and we our- 
ntena ves, are for ever loſt. 8 
he It may indeed be ſuppoſed, with more probability, 
at this may be a remote event, and that the general 
aui gment may be at the diftance of many ages; but yet 
1e mol other awful event muſt ſoon and certainly happen. 
Lou e period when our ſtate of probation will determine, 
ing our trial be concluded, cannot be far diſtant: and 
y, that event is, in effect, with regard to our future con- 
we uon, the ſame as that of judgment ; and, like it too, 

wich known and wrapt in darkneſs. For ſuch 1 is the na- 
ct weakneſs of the human frame; ſuch the various 
rid d erders and unknown accidents to which we ſtand 
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expoſed ; ſo numerous, ſo unſeen, the avenues to eter. 
nity ; that we . not, cannot, be ſecure even of to. 
-morrow. , 
Shall we, then, with an eee which we can. | 
not but diſapprove, ſhall we riſk all our future hopes 
ſhall we poſtpone the care of the ſoul to ſome ſuppol. 
ed hereafter, or even to to-morrow, when we knoy 
not what events a day may bring forth? 
We are often tempted, indeed, to indulge the plea. 
ing viſionary proſpect of a long ſucceſſion of year, 
eſpecially if we are favoured with the appearances of 
| health and ſtrength. Our attachment to life and ſel. 
partiality are apt to perſuade us, that we ſhall live long 
and ſee good days; that our term of years may be 
prolonged to the utmoſt period; that a gradual decay 
of conſtitution will give us timely notice to prepare 
for hereafter ; and on that preſumption, we lay alide 
or poſtpone all attention to futurity. 
But the hope of long life is but the infinuation of 
ſelf. flattery. We ſhould conſider, that others have 
been favoured with the ſame ſalutary appearance, 
have indulged the ſame hopes; that theſe hopes and 
appearances have deceived them, and may equally de- 
ceive us. How many muſt we have known, who, 
amidſt all the apparent ſymptoms, and the moſt flat- 
tering promiſes, of long life, and amidſt all the conf- 
dence of preſumed ſecurity, have been unexpected) 
taken captive by the univerſal conqueror, who puttetl 
all things under his feet? 
If, then, Heaven has not vouchſafed to cantly us 
how long we have to live; has not informed us of ow 
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end, and of the number of our days it is ſurely Wil. 
dom to make it our ſerious and habitual, as it Is un- 
doubtedly our moſt important, concern, to be pre- 1 
pared always to give obedience to the heavenly voice, 
vhene ver it ſhall pleaſe the Loxp of life and death to 
ſummon us to his tribunal. 

It is not here to be underſtood, that a future judg- 
ment ſhould be the perpetual object of our medita- 
tions, or that we ſhould be always directly and formal- 
ly preparing for it; for that is incompatible with the 
| fate and condition of human life, and with the duties 
we owe to the world and to ourſelves. But in order 
to be habitually prepared, let us begin an immediate 
reformation of what we find amiſs in our manners, 
and live in a regular perſevering obedience to the di- 
vine laws. The beſt, the only ſecure preparative for 
hereafter, are the virtues of a good life. Without 
theſe, the laſt hour may, when we look not for it, hur- 
ij us away to judgment before our accounts are ready, 
and convey us out of this world before we have made 
proviſion for the next. 

Every inſtance that occurs of ſudden mortality, 
ſeems to admoniſh us in the language of the text, Be 
je alſo ready; for in ſuch an hour as ye think not, the 
Son of Man cometh. Dreadful indeed will be the ter- 
rors of that hour to the unprepared ſervant, when ſur- 
priſed by his Loxp; but bleſſed the condition of thoſe 
vhom he ſhall find vigilant in the duties of his ſervice, 
and employed in pious efforts to merit his favour. To 
ſuch, welcome will be the tidings that the Loxb is at | 
hand; us cn far than the day of their birth, 
Yy 
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| will bs that of death. May we reſolve to ſeize and 
improve the preſent opportunities of life, that we may 
be prepared for that awful event which is approaching 
and may in conſequence inherit the bleſſedneſs of thoſ 
ſervants whom their LoRD, when he cometh, ſhall find 
watching ! 


SERMON XXXVI. 


[ — 


on Public Wonsklir. 


breached at opening the New Epiſcopal Coal in 
Edinburgh, on Sunday, October 9. 1774 


An OCCASIONAL PRAYER. 


0 {ro Supreme Almighty BEING, whoſe 
goodneſs i is everlaſting, whoſe providen- 
jal care extends to e creatures, look down 
rom the habitation of thy holineſs, upon us thy 
rvants, who are here aſſembled to preſent our 
pplications before thee. 
We at this time particularly implore thy accept- 
Ince of the adorations which ſhall be offered in this 
Jouſe of Prayer, which we now dedicate and ap- 
ropriate to thy ſervice. Vouchſafe to accept this 
| ur offering, and to regard with an eye of mercy 
Wc ſupplicants who here approach thy preſence. 
Let the influence of thy Holy Spirit accompany 
Ne religious inſtructions and exhortations which 
Wall here be delivered, that we may both perceive 
Wd know what things we ought: to do, and alſo 
y have * and * faithfully to fulfil the 
, Y 1 
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ſame. But if we ſin againſt thee, as there i is ng L 1 
man that liveth and ſinneth not; yer if we repent iſo! nat 
and make our ſu;plications unto thee in this houſe, knowl 
and return unto thee with all our heart, and win e 
all our ſoul, then hear thou from heaven thy ke 
| dwelling-place, and forgive us our tranſgreſſonz wt 
wherein we have tranſgreſſed againſt thee. Ani non e 
this we beg for Iss CHRIST his ſake ; in who Minot 1 
holy name and words we further addreſs thee be has 
* Our FATHER which art in heaven, &c. author 
e us and 

3 Ruler 

: nand, 
Pray. zer. 6. . exiſte 

will? 

> come, Et us eye and fall down, and kneel befiMpetitic 
the Lord our 10 aker. Is he 

Earth 1 goodn 

N this firſt ten as aſembling within ther for 01 

| walls, now ſacred to Religion, the homaxMivours, 
which we here aſſemble to pay to the adorable Ame 
THOR of our being, ſhould ſeem a proper ſubjed Know. 
our meditation. For which reaſon I have ſeledeiſadora 
the words of the text, taken from an hymn ſuppoledWdoth { 
to have been an introductory part of divine ſervice of all 
the Jewiſh Temple, and for the ſame purpoſe adopteMperfe: 
by our Church. Wall er 
In diſcourſing on 8 I ſhall conſider, 1/}, O affect 
hens to worſhip the Loxů our Maxzs ; fhoma 
2dly, The religious effects oanſequent. on a due oben Th 
ance of this aur. ener 
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I. That Gop ought to be worſhipped, is a principle 
lor natural religion, immediately ariſing from an ac- 
knowledgment of his exiſtence, in whatever relation 
we conſider him. For, he is our Maker, the Father of 
the whole family of mankind? he has then a parental 
night to every expreſſion of filial reſpect and reverence · 
s he the LokD, the Sovereign of nature, whoſe domi- 
nion extends to the ends of the earth, and to the ut- 
moſt limits of creation, if creation be indeed limited? 
he has then a juſt claim to univerſal homage, and his 
authority ought to be acknowledged and revered by 
us and all his ſubjects and dependents. Does he, as 
Ruler of the world, by a powerful, though inviſible 
and, conduct all the operations of nature? and is our 
exiſtence, and our whole happineſs, dependent on his 
will? we muſt then think it reaſonable to preſent our 
beſt Mpctitions, and addreſs him for protection and favour. 
Is he our Supreme Benefactor, to whoſe unſolicited 
goodneſs we owe our being, and every proviſion made 
the for our well-being ; who has been liberal in his fa- 
omg nFvours, and every day confers ſome new, or repeats 
le A ome former bleſſing? our gratitude muſt then ac- 
ect nowledge our obligations to offer up our praiſes and 
lect Wadorations for his goodneſs, and for the wonders he 
ppod doth for the children of men. Is he the moſt amiable 
vice Mot all Beings, in whom all poſſible and conceivable | 
dopttl perfections centre, the Parent of good, the Source of 
Wall created excellence? he is then. worthy of our beſt 
i, O affections, and every ſentiment of our heart muſt pay 
; oWhomage to him. es 
oben Theſe perfections have a ratural claim to love and 
veneration, to all the tribute of praiſe, and to 1 
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more than the poor pittance of honour that we can 
pay to the Sovxxzxicx, the PaxxNr, and GuARDIAN d 
creation. Are reſpect and deference. paid even to oy 
fellow men of ſuperior dignity and character? as much 
as the Supreme, clothed with majeſty and honour, fy. 
paſſes all other beings, ſo much higher title has xx . 
our reverence and veneration. Are the expreſſions of 
a grateful heart due to inferior benefactors? as far a 
the bleſſings derieved from miu, the Fountain of al 
bleſſings, exceed the good offices we receive one fron 
another, ſo much better right has RE to our gratitude 
and praiſe. 4 
But the duty I am now v conſidering, requires not the 
aid of any train of reaſoning to recommend and ay 
prove it to the calmeſt judgment of the mind. No 
argument can render it clearer than it appears by it 
own light. That we ought to worſhip the Loxo our 
Maker, by the beſt-expreſſions of regard, ſubmiſſion 
veneration, and devotion, is as ſelf-evident, as the obli- 
gation to any of the ſocial duties. We have an intui 
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tive perception of the propriety and rectitude of wall. WW the 
ing humbly with our Gop, as well as of doing juſtly u ers, a 
ſhowing mercy to men. Reaſon, or the moral princ- MWſbpinio 
Ple in us, with a voice, and in a language hardly to be hate; 
- miſunderſtood, dictates this duty. Bous 
And here we may obſerve, that to the duty of prayer, MPeity 
a principal part of divine worſhip, our CREATOR ſeems f 2 8. 
to have added a ſupplimental direction. There is in- Noteſt 
preſſed on the human mind an inſtinctive determim - u 
tion, a natural propenſity to Prayer, which, on ſudden f the 
emergencies, acts inſtantaneouſly, without waiting the ac, 
iſſue of the flower councils of Reaſon. On many oc- Mir as 


caſions, in ſeaſons of affliction particularly, the heat 
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VL 
en votes ſpontaneouſly towards Gop; and by a miere 
a atural impulſe, without deliberation, we look up to 


ou um for protection, and pour out our fears and dangers 
uch o him. ; . eee, 
ſur. This inſtinctive direction of the mind, not given in 


rain, ſhould ſeem an indication that we are formed for 
Piety and devotion ; from which we cannot depart, 
rithout deviating from the line of duty which nature 
ints out. No man, perhaps, could ever totally ſup- 
reſs in himſelf this propenſion in ſeaſons of ſevere diſ- 
Kreſs, or at the hour of approaching death. At that 
awful hour, the Atheiſt no longer finds confolation in 
he laboured refinements of philoſophy, no longer leans 
n the broken reed of abſtruſe ſpeculation ; but adopts 
he ſentiments of nature, lifts up his head to Heaven 
n ſecret fupplications, and recommends his ſoul to the 
great SUPPORTER of his exiſtence. 


ſoy But not only the impulſe we feel on ſome emergen- 
obl. ies, but the univerſal voice of mankind, ſpeaks the 


atui- Menſe of nature in this particular. The ſeveral nations 

n the world, however differing in their cuſtoms, man- 
ly ers, and characters, have in all ages been united in the 
inc. pinion of an adoration due to their CREATOR. Into 


hatever regions we caſt our eyes, we meet with reli- 
Vous ceremonies, altars, temples, or places ſacred to a 
elty ; among every people we diſcover a reverence 

{a Supreme Being. If we look back into the re- 
teſt ages of antiquity, we find, that, even in the in- 
Lucy of the world, men began to call upon the name 
| f the Lond. Noah, we read, and Abraham, and 
c, erected altars, without any divine injunction, fo 
a we are informed. The Pagan nations, amidſt all 
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their i ignorance and darkneſs, adopted ſome rites of u. 
ligious worſhip. If you ſearch the world, ſays an em. 
nent heathen author *, you may find cities withon 
wealth, without walls, without princes: but no man exe 
ſaw a city without a deity, without a temple, and with. 
out prayers. Whence it ſhould ſeem, that devotion 
natural to the human mind, as univerſal as the belief g 
a Supreme Being, and as characteriſtic of our ſpecies 
reaſon. itſelf. _ 
Need 1 further to en chat the duty of diwi 
worſhip i is not only required by the law of reaſon an( 
nature, but that the Chriſtian Lawolvxx has added thi 
authority to the natural obligations we were under, and 
has enjoined his followers to offer up their ſupplicationlf 
to the throne of Gop, not only in private addreſſes, buti 
ſocial and public ſolemnities, and has promiſed his pr 
ſence in our religious aſſemblies; and has added alſo a 
Inſtruction not given in nature, That we ſhould off 

up our prayers in His name. ; 
II. The worſhip of Gop is <a with the hap 
pieſt effects. It is itſelf virtue, and inftrumental u 
virtue. It is to be conſidered, not only as a fingle a 
of duty, but as introductory to every other duty, at 
the beſt means of forming the mind to univerſal re 
| tude and goodneſs. Divine worſhip has a natural te 
dency to ſet Gop always before us; to bring us und 
an awful ſenſe of his inſpection; and by reminding 
of the immediate preſence of that BEN who 16 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity, muſt, if we ark 
all ſuſceptive of religious impreſſions, check eve!) 
clination to vice, and animate us to every virtue. 


* Plutarch. 
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other es can be conceived more effeftial uw 
live in the ſoul a ſenſe of Gob's ſuperintendent pro- 
vidence, and of our dependent fate ; to familiarize 
ideas of duty; to open the mind to ſerious reflections, 
devout ſentiments, and virtuous principles. - 


regular in their attendance on the duties of devotion, 
the ſentiments thus frequently infuſed into the mind 
ould ſcarce fail to give a moral tincture to their man- 
ners. They would be more ſubmiſſive and reſigned to 


ore indifferent to the ſeducements of the world; 
. paſſions more temperate, their whole conduct 
more correct. Devout intercourſe with Gop would 


ine Nature, and render them holy as HE is holy. 

de expected to be promotive of peace and good will. 
When we here aſſemble in the duties of devotion, we 
dught all to conſider ourſelves as allied to each other, 


2s brethren, heirs of the ſame hopes, children of the 


malevolent, every unfriendly paſſion, ſhould ſub- 


nd adoration at the throne of grace; all addreſſing 
he mercy of our general Fa rus, in ſupplications for 
ach other, and tor our common ſalvation ; and all 
piring to thoſe manſions of peace and love, nil we 
all, we hope, for ever aſſociate let this proſpect, 
bis ſcene of piety, which now preſents itſelf to view; 
his! image, ſuch as earch can afford, of heaven, let it 


Ie will of Heaven, more juſt and benevolent to men, 


n ſome meaſure gradually aſſimilate them to the Di- 


Public worſhip, we may allo obſerve, may OO" 


ame Fa rhzxR who is in heaven. Here, therefore, eve- 


ide, When we here ſee the circle of our brethren 
nd fellow-ſupplicants all paying their joint homage 


'- 


We may with truth aſſert, that if men were > more 5 | 


a a + 


*. 


unite us here, as there, in the bonds of affeQion, thy 
we may happily, as brethren, dwell together i In unani. 

| mity, harmony, and benevolence; 
It may appear, then, that religious 'worlhip has 
powerful tendeney to impreſs an habitual ſenſe of 

Gov's preſence and providence, and to plant and cyl. 
tivate various virtues and moral affections in the foul, 
| Hence the utility of public, ſtated forms of religion, 
which are the evident means of preſerving in the world 
ſo far as it is preſerved, a public ſenſe of morality and 
duty. Were no public ſervices of religion obſerved 
and no times or places appropriated to that purpoſe 
men would be leſs attentive to the duties they owe to 
Gop and to each other; and would be ſo abſorbed by 
the diſſipations or cares of the world, that they woull 
pay little regard to that care which is moſt needful, 
the care of their ſalvation. Mankind in general, form. 
ed more for active than contemplative life, find ſo littl 
leiſure of inclination for reflection, that public and fre. 
quent memorials of their dependence upon Go att 
neceſſary to preſerve in their minds an habitual re 
membrance of their Cxzaror, and of the duty they 
owe to him. For if inattention to the DEirx, and at 
indifference to piety and virtue, be the ſubjects of g 
neral complaint, even now amidſt all the opportuil 
ties of regular, ſocial worſhip ; may it not be preſumed, 
that, without theſe monitions, men would be mud 
more forgetful of their religious obligations, and that! 
long train of immoral and fatal e =ts woull 
Lex ? 1 

But this point RE not be farther inſiſted on: it i 
admitted even by the adverſaries of religion and pu) 
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VI 


that 
Ani. 


le worſhip, when they aſſert them to be only ſtated. 
ngines, or political inſtitutions, deviſed by legiſlators: 

o awe mankind into an obſervance of thoſe duties 
rhich are eſſential to public peace and their common 
tereſts. This aſſertion is an argument in favour of 
ie doctrine it would oppoſe : for if religion and ſocial. 
rorſhip be neceſſary and eſſential, or even conducive, 
the public happineſs; certain it is, they muſt have 
be approbation, and be worthy of the injunction of 


las f 
e of 
cul- 
ſoul; 
71ON, 


orld, 


and at BzinG, whoſe object in all his diſpenſations, is 
ved, e happineſs of his creatures. f 
pole, have hitherto conſidered the duty of dining wor- 


ip in general, without pointing out the peculiar ex- 


ve to 
f by llence of that mode of worſhip, of which your atten- 
ou n in this place ſpeaks your approbation. But as 


s may ſeem unneceſſary, permit me rather to ob- 
e, in what high eſtimation we ought to hold the 
your of Providence, in aſſigning our lot in a land, 
ppy in a conſtitution, and a ſyſtem of laws, the moſt 
ourable in the world to the rights of human nature; 


ful, 
orm. 
little 
d fre. 


Dd are 
al fe. Pere we are permitted, in religious matters, to diſſent 
they m public eſtabliſhment ; where the principles of to- 


ation are underſtood, and acknowledged; where the 
aluable bleſſings of religious liberty are enjoyed to. 


Id an 
of ge- 
rtun 
amed, 
much 
that! 
woull 


ſſeſſed by our own. - Nature, or rather its AUTHOR, . 
yer meant to eſtabliſh an uniformity of opinions. He 
not given to all men the ſame intellectual diſcern- 


n for the diſcoyery of truth: religious objects, con- 
nently, muſt be obſerved from different points of 
n and appear in different lights and poſitions. A 

. | 


Wis. 
] pub- 


extent not known to other nations, nor till of late. 


t, nor placed us all in the ſame commodious ſitua. - 
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diverſity of ſoritiniencs' 1s evidently the plan of natur; 
and is not to be conſidered as an evil, ne when we 


render it ſuch by diſcordant paſſions. To. 
But very different from the genius and character Net, W 
tie virtue of our religion is every degree of diſcord ui fe que 


account of ſuch diverſity. Would we evince the ſy, ue un 
perior excellence of the doctrines and devotional rity 
of our church? let us attempt it by the beſt of argy. 
ments, by appealing to their moral effects, their ſy. 
perior influence on our lives and manners. Let in 
tree, according to our Saviour's expreſſion, be knw 
by its fruit. By this we may beſt eftimate its value 
This will be our beſt vindication. By ſuch argument 
we may, we ought, earneſtly, too earneſtly we canngt, 
contend for the honour of our holy profeſſion. Rel. 
gious altercations have ſeldom been deciſive, or pro. 
duced any other conviction, than that, where opinion 
differ, affections are apt to be at variance; and thi 
the true ſpirit of religion is often loſt amidſt the con 
i tentions about it. e 

But to return from this digreffion: If it appeal 
Pike divine worſhip is both a primary and an ini" awi 
mental duty of our religion; if it naturally reminui©2 as 
us of what we often | forget, our dependence pol 
Gop for all we have and all we are, for every preſent 
_ enjoyment, and all our future hopes; if it tends l 
cultivate in us, what we too much neglect, a bene: 
lence of heart, and a- diſpoſition to every virtue; ol 
highly concerns us, not to be wanting to ourſelves i 
a duty which is itſelf a reaſonable ſervice, of intriaſe 
e eee and rectitude, and Tomes further reco 
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cds; by * chappieſt influence on our minds and 
mamer s. 6 

Jo Gop, then, the 3 of Nan; the Greats 
elt, Wiſeſt, Beſt of Beings, be it our care to Pay our 
frequent homage. It is the duty he requires, and we 
ue under every obligation to pay. But let us remem- 
her, when we approach him in the duties of his ſer- 
ice, that we muſt worſhip him in the beſt manner we 
can; and the beſt will fall infinitely ſhort of what 18 
ue to his perfections. We muſt worſhip him in ſpi⸗ 
it and in truth, with the underſtanding, and with the 
heart. In vain ſhould we approach him with forms 
and appearances, or with the moſt humiliating atti- 
tudes, unaccompanied with internal reverence; in 
ain ſhould we fall down and kneel before the Lord 
pur Maker, unleſs. we at the lame | time humble and 
proſtrate the mind. 8 | HY: 
For this ſolemn duty let us always prepare ourſelves 
by previouſly impreſſing on the mind the moſt reſpe&- 
ful ideas of that infinite Bid whom we here addreſs; 
and during our attendance on his ſervice, let us retain 
in awful ſenſe of the majeſty of his preſence. As of- 
en as we here aſſemble, to preſent ourſelves before 
he Moſt High Go, let us leave, as much as may be, 
he world and its concernments, all ideas of its cares 
Ir pleaſures, behind us : let us, on the wings of holy 
ontemplation, elevate our hearts to heaven ; nor let 
$ ſuffer them, till we depart hence,” to deſcend to > the 
lings of the earth. | 1 
Permit me further to obſerve, that when we return 7 
om the duties of this holy aſſembly, we are ſtill to re- 
an the religious impreſſions which we have here re- 
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hold a ſacred intercourſe, by an attention to him in our 


under Providence, of recommending and promoting 


ing the juſt ; of elucidating the doctrines, and enforce. 
ing the duties, of the Chriſtian ſyſtem ; and of exhibit: 


: univerſal veneration, 


light of whoſe countenance their labour is but loft that 
of its founders, and to proſper this work of our hand 


ing to every faithful worſhipper within theſe walls, the 


e ſpring e watered with the dev d 


derm. 
ceived: we are not to retire from Gop: we are ſtill oh .-2ve: 


the 8 
whole conduct; by acknowledging him in all ou Ki 


ways; by conſidering! his will as our invariable guide, 7 
his providence the object of our dependence, his fa. igion 

vour the aim of our ambition; and by rendering hin fe pr 
continual homage in the uniform obedience of a good aauty 


To this good end, this obedience, and the felicity 
conſequent upon it, may this Houſe of Prayer now e. 
rected prove happily ſubſervient ; may it be the mean 


n the 

e WA, 
his, wI 
eto a 


rational piety ; of reclaiming the finner, and confirm, 


ing a juſt portrait of religion: which, to be eſteemed 
requires only to be fairly repreſented ; and when viey- 
ed in its native form and features, adorned with ever 
moral grace and virtue, and not diſhonoured with the 
garb of ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm, muſt to every intel 
tectual eye appear in perfect e object d 


May that ſupreme, n BN, to whole 
ſervice this our temple is dedicated, and without tit 


built it; may he vouchſafe to favour the pious hope 


upon us, by ſhedding down his bleſſings, and unpatt 


effectual, though imperceptible influence of his Grace 
May the ſeed of true religion, here ſown, as in good 
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heaven, * ane; productive of a fruits of 
the Spirit, love, peace, gentleneſs, meekneſs, and 
wery virtue. And may we co-operate with the ſe- 
ret influence. May our lives be as pure as our re- 
gion is holy. May the piety of the ſupplicants be 
le principal decoration of this ſtructure. May the 
eauty of holineſs appear equally in our manners and 
the conduct of our devotions. May we here find 
e way that leadeth to everlaſting life. And may 
his, which is now none other than the houſe of Go, 
| e to oy of us the gate of Heaven. 
Dung 
firm. 
for- 
hibit- 
med 
view. 
every 
th the 
intel. 
ect d 
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I count all things but loſs, for the excellency of the luWhot ge 

ledge of Chrift Jeſus my Lord. o be 1 

: 7 BD OI 3 kno) 
| HE peculiar excellence of the Chriſtian dodnu@relent 
$ and its conformity to the diQates of the lilinlimit 

and moſt improved reaſon, is one argument of its Wſſence, 

vine original, without which all external evider our 

would be defective and inſufficient. It is indeed itely 
privilege of the goſpel to come recommended tooncep!t 

by various concurring atteſtations of its divine iſs preſ 

thority ; to be ſupported by every evidence that ne. 

: nature of revelation will admit; and to be n WM He is 
; eminently confirmed and diſtinguiſhed by the intutely 
ji excellence of its doctrines and precepts, than of 


the exterior evidence of miracles and propheſies. 
My preſent deſign is, to ſhow, that the Chil 
doctrine is worthy of that Gop, from whoſe met 
to mankind it claims its high original; and to i 
trate its peculiar excellence, in the following pl 
Culars, viz. as it exhibits the moſt juſt repreſent 
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of the nature of the Deity, preſcribes. the moſt ra- 
tonal worſhip, preſents to us the pureſt and moſt 
perfect moral precepts, and propoſes the moſt effec- 
W tual motives to the practice of univerſal virtue and 
goodneſs : + for in theſe particulars muſt conſiſt the 
principal excellence of any religious ſyſtem. ER 1 
L The excellence of that doctrine which the Son 

er Gop publiſhed to the world, may appear from its 
juſt deſcriptions of the divine nature. For the gol 

pe jel informs us, that Gop i is infinite in all perfections, 
ll. ſufficient, ſelf-ſubſiſtent, almighty, omnipreſent, 
ind eternal: that he is a pure Spirit, -an opinion 
ot generally received in the Heathen world; and 
o be worſhipped in ſpirit and in truth, a doctrine 
known to, or unobſerved by, the Jews. He is re- 
lodri reſented as the on ly true Gop ; infinite in majeſty, 
the WWnlimited in his effence, unſearchable in his provi- 
f its( ence, incors.prehenſible to his creatures ; too high 
eviden r our ſpeculations, too exalted for deſcription; in- 
deedt utely great and excellent, beyond whatever our 
led offÞpnceptions can form; filling heaven and earth with 
wine! s preſence ; 5 including all ſpace, and contained in 
that one. | : 
be 6 Hee is deſcribed to e been from everlaſting, in⸗ 
he ini itely happy in himſelf, and the inexhauſtible foun- 

;, thun of univerſal and endleſs happineſs to his crea/- 
efies. res. His power is ſet forth, in that he 1 is ſaid to be 
chi of heaven and earth; that with him all things 
fe mel e poſlible ; that he has heaven for his throne, and 
d to h for his footſtool ; and that angels and arch- 
wing Eels, and all the company of heaven, are the ſer- 
reſenuhuts that do his pleaſure: that his Nr created all 
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tepentance. He is not repreſented ſevere, cruel, au 
vindictive, the object of awful terror; to be appeaſel 


ſeripture, far from being diſcordant with our natunl 
© notions of the DErrr, is ſuch as reaſon muſt imme... 


not of the lip, is what Chriſt every where enjo" 


En 


derm 
a that his providenbe ſuſtaineth all things; and 
that univerſal nature is obedient to his word, The 3 
ſoriptures repreſent him as infinitely elevated aboje af; 
the higheſt of his (creatures, but not neglecting q 5 . 
deſpiſing the meaneſt; far exalted above all bleſſig de ke 


hreat 


and praiſe, yet accepting our moſt imperfect prayen zoodn 


and praiſes, when offered with a faithful and upright 
heart. There alſo his peculiar care, his paterna 
concern for us his children, is abundantly diſplayed; 
foraſmuch as the very hairs of our head are faid t 
be all numbered. His compaſſion to ſinners appean 
in his ſending his Son into the world, to call them ti 
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N 
therefore with human ſacrifices, like the gods of H oſpel. 


Heathen ; but as the FaTRHER of gnercies, the Gov oY f + 
5 ö 

oo and love, and of all conſolation. | RES 

' Whence it may appear, that the repreſentation d in 

portrait of the Divine Nature, as exhibited in be; 1. 


elles 1 


ately approve, and admit to be in every reſpel K 
worthy of his ſupreme perfection. a ere 


II. The next inquiry is, Whether the worſhip! VS cine 


ſtituted in the goſpel, and required to be paid, l bus we 


ſuch as is worthy to be received? And here mall 
excellent things may be deſervedly ſpoken of i* 
Chriftian inſtitution. For the worſhip of the heal 


He requires us to adore our Makes in the ſecret 3 
ceſſes of our ſoul ; not to pray ſtanding in the a 
ners of the ſtreets with 6 pride, but! 


of the Goſpel. . 


breathe out the fervour of our heart in 1 \ 
etirement 3 to enter into our cloſet, and let our r de- 
tions ſilently aſcend” to u who ſeeth in ſecret. 
The ſincerity of the heart, the purity of the mind, 
he feryour of our affections, productive of genuine 
wodneſs, is the incenſe which we are inſtructed to. 
fer up to. Heaven. To worſhip Gop in humility; 
p approach him with reverence ; not to truſt in our 
wa righteouſneſs, but in his manifold and great 
ercies ; to acknowledge and bewail our own finful- 
eſs; to ſuppreſs all opinion of religious merit; to 
iſclaim all worthineſs on our part, and with awful 
Yoration to implore the mercies of a gracious CRRA- 
*. —is the * and rational worſhip of the 
olpel. 5 

If, a 0 of heart, and humility of ao; h 
ccome the ſupplicant ; if God ought to be worſhip- 
d in ſpirit and in truth, not with mere bodily ſer- 
ce; if a pious fervour is a fit property of our ad- 
elles to the throne of grace; if to proſtrate our- 
Ives before Gop with all our heart, with all our 
ul, and with all our mind, be the reaſonable duty 
a creature to his CREATOR, then the Chriſtian 
qrine, with reſpect to the nature or mode of reli- 
pus nll, 18 ſuch as N de th deemed of 
bo. 
III. But 8 thes Chriſtian Anion 8 
d enjoins the pureſt Morality. It compriſes all 
e beſt precepts and rules of life which had been 
Elivered by the wiſeſt of the ancient philoſophers ; 
t improved and refined, as it were, to the higheſt 
ty, and tied with the ſuperſtitious and ab- 
7. 10 
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mn opinichs which! had | adulterated and debaſ 
their ems. 
The moſt ſpotleſs putty. the moſt inlkculate ho. 
lineſs, is the rule of our actions, and the meaſure df 
our duty. Thus we are commanded to be perfed, 
as our FarhER which is in heaven is perfect. Ty 
this purpoſe is that divine ſermon on the mount; 
wherein is contained the moſt ſublime virtue which 
Heaven could preſcribe, or man can praiſe : no 
an exterior, formal ſanQity ; but a ſincere, unfeign. 
ed purity of heart, conſtant and faithful to his duty, 
Hence it is, that not the commiſſion only, but eva 
the intention or conception of guilt is criminal. The 
fource and ſpring of our actions, the heart, is here. 
by ſecured. "09 Pure, ſo F YOE; is the genius « 
our religion! 

N. 01'v {tid manner, cecemutends the virtue 
| 2 charity, or benevolence; which, according 1 
the plan of the goſpel, ought to be the leading pm 
ciple, the animating ſpirit of every Chriſtian ſociety 
diſpoſing all men to perform the duties and kl 
offices they owe to one another. Chriſtianity is til 
moſt charitable,” benevolent inſtitution in the worlliipineſs 
one proof, among others, that it is derived from er at I 
Beft and moſt Benevolent of Beings. All malignhim. 
and revenge are wholly forbidden ; and the moſt a | 
tenſive love, the moſt diffuſive benevolence, bk 
quired-: benevolence not reſtricted to the narrow! 
mits of a party, ſect, or nation; but extending itft 
vver the face of the whole earth, even to our el 
mies. No difference in opinidns, no diverſity of 
tereſts, not even in * W muſt exting 
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Chriſtian charity. Nur is it this ff gie vir 
he ſtand engaged to perform; but whatſoever things | 
at lovely, whatſoever things are pure, honeſt, juſt, and ; 

if pod report, theſe we are to practiſe; not from va. 
nity or oftentation, not to receive praiſe of men, but 
from ſentiments of duty, and a principle of obedi- 
nce to Go. All things whatſoever we would that 
men ſhould do unto us, even. ſo we muſt do unto them; and 
the leaſt commandment muſt. not be broken. 

Such is the lovely form, ſuch the amiable ſpirit of . 
he Chriſtian inſtitution ; ſuch its benevolent prin- 
iples; ſuch the rational duties it enjoins. No reli- 
gion ever preſcribed better rules of conduct; none 
liffering from it can be ſo good. It is not in the 
ower of human underſtanding to deviſe a ſyſtem of 
luties more conſonant to our natural notions of Gop, 

r more conducive to the happineſs and well-being 
f man. And this alone may ſuggeſt to us its divine 
riginal ; for a religion which enjoins no other duties 
but ſuch as are conformable to the eternal laws of 
od and nature, and whoſe ſole aim and tendency 
5 to promote univerſal goodneſs and virtue and hap- 
pineſs, muſt either be immediately derived from Gop, 
pr af leaſt muſt be tak to him, and worthy of 
IV. Laſtly,” the Goſpel preſents the 9900 powerful 
motives of future retribution, in order to invite or 
Compel us, as far as free agents can be compelled, to 
he obſervance and practice of religion and virtue. 
Virtue may be amiable, worthy to be choſen, fit to 
de practiſed, at all times, by all rational beings ; its 
ways 0 be r of Pleaſantneſa. and all its paths 
L my 
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before the Sux of Righteouſneſs aroſe, and his light 


not put a period to their being. But now we non, 
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chieſſy leadi to peace. But yet, ſince vice has like. un the 


wiſe its pleaſures, the world its allurements, and we us, we 
walk in the midſt of temptations. that are always of. Nl; at 


fering to corrupt and ſeduce, it is fit that rewards be rig 


and puniſhments ſhould be annexed to the obedience bpen te 


required: not that the thing formed has any right If, t. 
to claim reward, or withholdobedience from him that WMWnio! 
formed it; but the wiſdom of a lawgiver beſt con. jereb) 
ſults the a and authority of his laws, by ſuck Carin 
ſanctions as moſt aer g in ſecuring obe. iy of 
dience. N 8 poſt pe 

Hope and fear a are the great ſprings of human ac. Ne a1 
tions; and nothing can take faſter hold of our na. Meter f 
ture than the hope of everlaſting happineſs, or the Homme 
fears of future puniſhment. Theſe are the mol NMuthori 


powerful and effectual enforcements of obedience Ind ſur 
that can poſſibly be offered ta mankind. To angels, by tl 


or beings of ſuperior rank, ſenſe of duty may be an ines a 
adequate and ſufficient motive of action: but man, Nation 
frail and corrupt, will have reſpect to the recompenſe tion; 
of reward; for which reaſon, life and immortality Math ſp 
were brought to light by the goſpel. - 0 to 

In the dark, benighted ages of Heathen ignorance, es to 


ſhone upon the world, mankind might entertain ſul- 
picions and doubts. concerning. a future exiſtence, 
they knew not, when they deſcended into the grave, 
whither it would convey them, or whether it might 


that we ſhall riſe again, and give an account of out 
works. Now we way with. alacrity enter into the 
way 8 of holineſs, and with unwearied perſeverance 


> og node SES 


in the race that is 1 before us; ſince the righte- 
pus, we are aſſured, will obtain the prize of life eter- 
jal; and death, the terror of our nature, will be to 
he righteous an introduction to heaven, and will 
pen to them the gate of everlaſting bliſs. _ | 
If, then, rewards and puniſhments are the proper 
nctions of the divine laws; if their authority is 
hereby beſt preſerved. ſacred and inviolate ;—the 
poctrine which the world's Redeemer taught is wor- 
by of Gop, foraſmuch as it propoſes and enforces the 
voſt powerful and effectual conſiderations to encou- 
ge and animate us to virtue, and to diſſuade and 
eter from vice. If, then, our religion comes re- 
ommended to us by various concurring proofs of its 
uthority; if its external evidences are confirmed 
nd ſupported by the internal characters of its truth, 
by the rectitude, purity, and excellence of its doc- 
ines and duties; — then we have the fulleſt confir- 
tation of its divine original, that the nature of reve- 
tion will admit; then may we be aſſured, that Gop 
ath ſpoken unto us by his Sox ; and then ought we 
Io to conſider well the neceſſity of conforming our 
res to the rules of the goſpel, of letting our manners 
* a pure as our religion is holy, of walking worthy | 
the vocation wherewith we are called, and of let. 


ng our converſation be as Wann the poet of 
HRIST, | 
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55 1 peare 
A . bad ſpoken thiſe things, while they heteli {or in! 
bie was r taken up, and a cloud received him out of th doubt 
. _ tr But 
8 N circumſtance relative to the redemy i fre 
| tion of mankind is a proper object of a Chivas cc 
tian's meditations, ſolemn ſeaſons have been then and tl 
fore ſet apart for the commemoration of our bleſei thong 
SAVIOUR' s incarnation, paſſion, and reſurrection. ſent ; 
What I ſhall conſider at preſent is his aſcenfioMſiity; : 
into heaven; and ſhall obſerve, 1/4, The circumſtu one pl 
ces of our its s aſcenſion ; and, adh, The ei region 
dences we have of its trutn. and m 
I. Our bleſſed Lok, we are informed, after his E nanne 
A ſhowed himſelf alive to his diſciples e dence 
many infallible proofs ; admitting them to famila do his 
converſe; allowing them to handle him, that tf end hi 
5 might be ſure they were not deceived by any illuſi kd Lo 
5 appearance; 5 illuminating their underſtandings; e ferent 
plaining to them ſubjects, of which, before his deaf der gf 
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he had given. 3 intimations; 3 expounding to 
them, out of the prophets, the things concerning him- 
ſelf, and pertaining to the kingdom of God; and 
promiſing to be with them, by the influence of his 
Spirit, always, even unto the end. Our Saviour, we 
read, was ſeen by his diſciples, after his reſurreQion, 
for the ſpace of forty days. But whether, during 
this interval between his reſurrection and final aſ- 
cenfion, he continued conſtantly upon earth with his 


the morning of the reſurrection, and afterwards ap- 
peared only occaſionally, as often as their conviction 
or inſtruction might require, has been matter of 
doubt. | WE | J ü 


ſufficiently inſtructed his diſciples, he aſcended final. 
was conveyed from earth to the higheſt ſtate of glory, 


though the Divine BEIN d is every-where equally pre- 
ſent; though he fills all ſpace, and inhabits immen- 
lty; and cannot, ſtrictly ſpeaking, exiſt eſſentially in 
mſtan g one place more than in another ;—yet the heavenly 
1c ei region, where he has thought fit to unveil his glory, 
and manifeſt his preſence in the moſt conſpicuous 


his ui manner, and which he has appointed to be the reſi- 


les H dence of numberleſs hoſts of angels, the ſervants that 
fam do his pleaſure, is in ſcripture ſaid to be his throne 
at the end his habitation ; z and thither it was that our bleſ- 


oi ed Loxp aſcended. And though there may be dif- 


gs; e ferent regions of happineſs, ſuited to the various or- 
s deal ny « din * (as St. Faul's being caught uÞ 


N 
3 > 


diſciples and followers, or whether he aſcended on : 


But however this was, e our * bleſſed Laos had : 
ly from them, and was received up into heaven; 


and the moſt immediate preſence of the Derry. For 
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dc the third EIT, ſhould "I to imply); 8 yet ſince 


our SAVIOUR is ſaid to be gone into the holy place, 
even heaven itſelf, to appear before the preſence of 
Go, to have been made higher than the angels, and 
to have aſcended far above the heavens, there is good 
reaſon to underſtand heaven in the text, in the moſt 
exalted ſenſe of the word, as the ſeat of ſupreme fe- 
city, and the moſt conſpicuous and EE reſidence 
of the Divine Glory. 

The aſcenſion of the 5 * we may & 
ſerve, prefigured under the Jewiſh diſpenſation. Ac. 
cording to the author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
the high-prieſt's entrance into the holy of holies, the 
| innermoſt and moſt ſacred part of the temple, per. 
formed once a- year, on the ſolemn day of atonement, 
did preſignify, that CHRIST, the MxsslAn, ſhould once 
ſuffer death, as a propitiation for the ſins of mankind, 
and after that aſcend into the heaven of heavens. 
The Jews believed, that the tabernacle was meant to 
repreſent this world, and the holy of holies to typify 
the higheſt heaven. Wherefore, as the high. prieſt 
did once in the year offer a ſacrifice for the fins of 
the people, and with the blood thereof enter into the 
holy of holies; ſo the Mesglan was, by the one obla- 

tion of himſelf once offered, to enter into the holy 

place, not made with hands, eternal in the heavens; 
- and there to preſent the ſacrifice he offered, and his 
blood that was ſhed, for the ſins of the world. 

II. I proceed to obſerve the evidence we have of 
the truth of our Logp's aſcenſion. _ 

Though it is-not poſſible we ſhould acquire the 
4 certainty of this fact, as thoſe whoſe ſenſes in- 


1 tera of its wh (the moſt unexceptionable $ 
tradition or teſtimony being undoubtedly weaker 
than the evidence of ſenſe) ; yet if we have now all 4 
me evidence that any remote fact is capable of, and 
ſuch evidence as never fails to command aſſent in ; 
other caſes, reaſon will require our aſſent alſo 1 
this 
3: then, it appears thit the i of our Lint's 1 5 
alcenſion were perſons of unqueſtionable integrity _ 
and underſtanding; that we can neither doubt their 
information nor their veracity; that they had oppor- 
tunities ſufficient to be aſſured of the fact, and ho- 
neſty incapable of forgin g and propagating falſe- 
hood; that they could not be themſelves deceived, ; 
nor were capable of practiſing deception upon others; 7 
and that their accounts are faithfully tranſmitted. . 
down to us; then, have we all the evidence "which 
R a fact ſo remote can poſſibly admit. 9 75 0 
to That the evan gelic records, or books of the New - 5 1 
fy Teſtament which contain thoſe accounts, are genu- 1 
ine and authentic, written in the apoſtolic age, bßß 
thoſe perſons, the followers and diſciples of CHRIST, 1 
under whoſe names we receive them, appears Rem z : 
the teſtimony 'of many ancient writers, who were 1 
cotemporary, or nearly ſo, with the authors of thoſe 1 5 
books; not only among Chriſtians, who frequently = 
quote and tranſeribe parts of them in their works, = 
but amon g the avowed adverſaries of Chriſtianity, 1 1 
Jewiſh and Heathen writers, who never called their Ml 
authenticity in queſtion, but expreſsly admit and nl 
mention them as the works of thoſe ſacred authors g 


to whom they are aſeribed, though they had an a- 


\ 


5 


verſion to the 1 ſtem they 3 = their 


* prejudices and intereſt urged them to diſprove it. 


That theſe ſacred writings are, moreover, faithfully 


tranſmitted down to us, without any material cor. 
ruption or adulteration, appears from a variety of 
circumſtances ; from the high eſtimation and reve. 


| rence in which they were ever held by Chriſtians, 


who always regarded them as the ſacred rule of their 
faith and conduct; from their being frequently and 


publicly read in Chriſtian aſſemblies, as part of their 


public devotions; from the early tranſlation of them 


into moſt of the known languages of the world, and 


the agreement and harmony of ſuch tranſlations; from 
the quotations made from them, ſtill remaining in 
ancient writers; from the conſtant appeals made to 


them by various ſects of Chriſtians, in matters of 


controverſy; ; for which reaſon, their could be no ma- 
terial adulteration inſerted, either by the artifice of 
particular ſects, or by common. combination and con- 


* 


ſent. So that there is no room to doubt, but that 
the books of the New Teſtament are authentic, writ- 


ten by the perſons to whom they are aſcribed ; and 


that likewiſe they have been tranſmitted down to us, 
through a long ſucceſſion of ages, in their genuine 


and original purity. 


We may, in the next . obſerve, that the 


| apoſtles muſt have had a clear conviction of the cer- 
. tainty of our bleſſed Loxp's aſcenſion. In this their 


conſtant attendance on him made ' it. altogether im- 


. Poſſible they ſhould be deceived. F or his aſcenſion 
was not quick and ſudden, ſuch as might poſlibly 


carry the appearance of illuſion ; but it was flow and 


Elr 


elr 


nd 
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gradual : * when he had ſpoken, while they be- 


** 


held, which implies their fixed and ſteady view of 


his aſcenſion, while they were purſuing him with 


eager eyes, he was taken up, and a cloud received 


him out of their ſight. And while they looked ſted- | 


faſtly towards heaven as he went up, behold two 
men, inhabitants probably of the heavenly region 


whither he had aſcended, ſtood by them in white 
| apparel, and ſaid, Le men of Galilee, why ſtand ye gaz- 
ing towards heaven? This ſame Jeſus which is taken 


from you, ſhall ſo come, in like manner as ye have ſeen 
bim go into heaven. 


The apoſtles could not here be deceived by any 


artifice or ifluſion. For, if ſeeing the everlaſting 


doors of heaven opened to receive the King of glory ; 
if ſeeing him aſcend, and make the light his gar- 
ment, and the clouds the chariot of his triumph ; if 


having the evidence of fight confirmed by the voice 
of angels ;—if theſe are convincing circumſtances of 


a true real aſcenſion, then were the apoſtles ſuffi- 
ciently aſſured of what they ſo reſolutely aſſerted. 
And as a corroborative proof, that, when he was 
taken from them, and a cloud received him out of 
their ſight, there was no deception or impoſition on 


the ſenſes, they were in a few days convinced by | 
the moſt ſenſible effects, when they found themſelves 
veſted, as he had promiſed, with miraculous powers, 


and were enabled to execute his command of teach- 
Ing all nations, by the gift conferred on them of 
ſpeaking i in all languages. They could then no long- 


er doubt, that his prediction was verified; that he 
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ted to him both in heaven and earth. 


But further: As the apoſtles were ſafficiently af 
- Tared of the truth of our SAvTouR's aſcenſion, fo did 
they tranſmit a faithful account of it to Tucceeding 


ages. For, beſides the incredibility of ſuppoſing a 
few illiterate perſons capable of planning and con- 
ducting an impoſition of that nature and conſe. 
quence, which, they might be ſure, would not be 
iplieltty received, they difcover, in their narration, 


all the internal marks and evidences of veracity, all 
the characters of artleſs undiſguiſed probity, and im- 
partial regard for truth, that any writings can poſ. 


ſibly be ſuppoſed to contain. They record their own 
errors with a plain and honeſt integrity: they relate, 
not only the meanneſs of their birth, condition, and 
circumſtances; but their ignorance, their prejudices, 
their ambition, their mutual contentions, and the 
reproofs they received from their Lox b. The un- 


diſguiſed relation of the denial of one apoſtle, of the 


treachery of another, of the unbelief of a third, and 
of the deſertion of them all, affords no ſmall pre- 
ſumption, that they had no other intereſt at hean 

than that of truth. 

But ſhould we ppl them capable of propagat 
ing an impoſture in the world, which yet the dil- 
cerning jealouſy of the Jews would have rendered 

: impracticable; - what proſpects could invite, what 
; conceivable motives tempt, them to project or carry 
on the fraud? Was the doctrine of a ſuffering, cru- 
cifie Maſter, likely to procure eaſe, or affluence, or 

honour, to his, diſciples : ? Marvel not if the. world butt 
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Was gone to the Farhxk, and had all power commit. 
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„was their Maſter's caution; the ſervant is not 
rreater than hit maſter, nor the diſcple than his Lord. 


. They ſaw what ſeverities the Jews had inflicted on 
dme Founder of Chriſtianity. What expectations, 


then, of favour or "ſucceſs, could they form, by aſ- 
ſerting the viſible aſcenſion, and reception into hea- 
jen, of him whom their countrymen with wicked 
hands had crucified and ſlain? This might prove 


ſe. | NES, 
he fal to thoſe who ſhould upbraid a nation with a fact 
\n which would fix and perpetuate reproach and infamy 


upon it, but never : could e or recommend 
them. 

This the 8 5 hos: for this: 1 tad 
nformed them, that the time was coming, that who-. 
bever ſhould kill them would think that he did Gop 
fervice: And yet, notwithſtanding they ſaw not 
only oppoſition and perſecution, not only bonds and 
impriſonment, but even death, in all its various forms 
it terror, awaiting the declaration of ſo unwelcome 
a truth, they perſiſted in their teſtimony with an un- 


and determined aſſiduity, continued to publiſh, that 
KIST was aſcended into heaven, far above all prin- 
palities and powers. All the apoſtles and evan- 
teliſts, St. John only excepted, ſealed their teſti- 
ony with their blood, and laid down their lives in 
onfirmation of what they atteſted and taught. | 

As, then, we have the unanimous teſtimony of 
ſerſons, who by the evidence of their own fight, 
firmed by the voice of angels, were aſſured of 
ur Saviour's aſcenſion as they were perſons in- 
pable of ming and conducting any artful de- 

| An 


ſhaken conſtancy ; and with the moſt perſevering 
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ſign; as it was a doctrine which, if falſe, could be 
productive of no advantage to the Propagators of it; 
and as they perſevered in aſſerting it, in deſpite of 
all the tgrtures that cruelty could deviſe, or power 
_ inflict; we haye the fulleſt evidence of the certainty 
of our Sa viopR's aſcenſion that the nature of the fa 
can admit, or in reaſon we can require. 
1 ſhall conclyde with fone inferences ſuggeſted by 
this doctrine. 
If, The aſcenſion of our FRG into Heaven, is to 
be conſidered as an indubitable concluſive evidenct 
.of the truth of his doctrine, and of his divine miſſion 
| and authority. If we could continue diffident of hy 
pretenſions and character, after all the atteſtation 
given, all the evidences of - a miraculous and dying 
power exhibited in his life and in his death, yet bu 
viſible aſcent and reception into glory muſt exti 
guiſh all doubts, and place the truth of his dodinea 
miſſion above all exception, For it is utterly inconfil 
ent with the character and perfections of the ſupreml 
BNN, to mark with his approbation, in ſo conſp 
euous and miraculous a manner, one who, unauthoy A 
riſed, had aſſumed a divine commiſſion, and, und: 1800 
an uſurped authority, had delivered doctrines 89 
precepts which were not agreeable to his will. b 
_2dy, If Cur15T is aſcended i into. heaven, then +... 
have a perpetual Patron and Advocate there, kewiſe 
plead our cauſe, to intercede i in our fayour, and þ ill re 
render our Supreme Jupcz propitious to all that ere v 
truly penitent. We may be aſſured, that he 1 Let 
not fail to aſk thoſe bleſſings Walch he purchif "BY 
with me cffubon of his blood. What may we ere. 
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hope for from the interceſſion of ſo compaſſionate and 
pow werful a Mediator, if we endeavour to purify our 
ninds from all iniquity, and renner durfen worthy 
of his interceſſion? 9 
Laſtly, The doctrine of our Saviour! s aſcenſion m 
auminiſter abundant matter of conſolation and holy 
joy to us his followers, who ought to conſider his aſcen- 
fon as the earneſt and pledge of our own. For thus he 
aſſures his diſciples, J go to prepare. a place for you ; 
and will come again, and receive you up to myſelf ; that 
where I am, there ye may be alſo. This promiſe he 
vill undoubtedly fulfil to all the diſciples of his righ- : 
teouſneſs 3 and, at his laſt coming down from heaven, 
in the ſame manner as he went up to heaven, will 
change our vile bodies, that they may be like unta 
kis glorious body, and will ſet us at his own right. 
and in heayenly places, 
We have the b beſt grounds for dependence on his 
romiſe, ſince his other predictions were verified and 
ompleted. He foretold his own reſurreCtion and 
ſcenſion, and foretold ours; the one to happen | in a 
bort time, and the other not till the final conſum- 
ation of all things. He himſelf roſe from the dead, 
nd aſcended into heaven, according to his own pre- 
ion : and we cannot need a more certain and un- 
oubted pledge, that our corruptible bodies ſhall 
Kewiſe in due time put on incorruption ; that he 
il receive us to himſelf ; : and that where he is, 
fre we ſhall be alſo. 
Let this hope, then, encourage and animate us to 
? 1 to heaven, and to have our converſation 
Let us not ſuffer our minds to be chained 
| A a ij 
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ages: to the conc ernments of this life; but let vs 
elevate them often to higher objects, to Aung celeſ- 

tial and eternal. Let us often, on the wings of ho. 
1 Ip. contemplation, follow our Loxp and SAVIOUR ; 
= and in heart and mind aſcend whither he is gone 
before us, and where our ſouls, when unfettered from 
| this world, will, we hope, Grell with him amidſt ful. 
1 neſs of Joy, to eternal e | 
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Work a ; your On n ſalvation with fear and crembling 1 F 


for it is God that worketh i in Jou, both to wall and to 


do of his 4 Pleaſure. a 


PIN IONS have 3 divided in the Chriſtian 
church, concerning the extent, influence, and 
clicacy of | Divine Grace, and the power, and. 2 
e eee ſtate of hen, ee it. 1s ; net 
poſſible: for us, by our own exertions, to act any ef- 
fectual part in the work of our ſalvation : that di- 
vine grace does all, and we can do nothing for out- 
{elves : that the Spirit of Gop moves the ſprings of 
action in us by a ſecret, unfelt, but a powerful and 


irreſiſtible hand: that he acts upon the mind, not 


indeed like an impetuous torrent, violently and viſi- 
bly bearing down our liberty of will; but as a ſmooth 


and gentle ſtream, which, with an eſfectual, though | 
imperceptible force, carries us along with it: that 


all our virtues and good aQions, derive, conſequehtly a 
„ 


- 


. N 


ſs oh 
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1 merit from his agency, and are the pro. 
duce of his operations. 

But, according to this opinion, we are mere ma. 
chines or «inſtruments in the hands of a ſuperior 
agent; our beſt performances, conſequently, can 
have no moral value, nor be entitled to approbation 
or reward. For what reward, what approbation, can 
we claim for actions which are not ours, but wrought 
and produced in us by a ſuperior direction? 
On the contrary, others, by afferting the unre- 
ſtricted, uninfluenced freedom of the will, and our 
entire and abſolute ability of chooſing good or evil, 
| have been thought to derogate from the power and 
5 efficacy of a divine grace. For certain it is, that 
nature, unaided by grace, is not of itſelf ſufficient 
to holineſs. The corruption of our nature is a bias 


that inclines us to vice: a principle above nature is thing 
requiſite: to counteract this en and draw us per o 
to virtue. | | EE A becau 
The ſcripture. accordingly ie us, that we are IN 
not ſufficient of ourſelves, but that our ſufficiency i; Wi vine x 
of Gop; that without him we can do nothing; that tindt 
it is he that worketh in us both to will and to do. our g 
This corruption and depravation of human nature 15 WW Bene 
not a diſcovery that we owe to Revelation; it was elves 
always the general ſenſe of mankind; the beſt and In 


wiſeſt of the Heathens have obſerved, acknowledg - 
ed, and lamented it; we all but too much feel it in 
| ourſelves, and may obſerve it in others. 
nt, notwithſtandin g, it is admitted that our ſuf- 
N ficiency i is of Gov, and that it is he that worketh in 
us both to will W to do; ret we are not to be 


1 


- 
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ration. Why elſe are we exhorted not to receive 
the grace of Gon in vain? why forbidden to quench 


vork out our ſalvation with fear and trembling? and 
to ane: end are all the precepts and een of 

riptures ? There is therefore, doubtleſs, re- 
Ws a joint efficiency and co-operation of the 


liſhment-of our ſalvation: e — 

This idea is expreſſed in the Words 6f "Wa text, 
here the apoſtle does not ſay, Work out your ſal- 
vation yourſelves, for you have no need of divine 
grace; nor does he ſay, on the other hand, The di- 


per office, he ſays, Work out your own ſalvation, 
becauſe divine grace gives you power ſo to do. 

I ſhall in this diſcourſe conſider the extent of di- 
rine grace and human liberty, and point out the diſ- 


ſelyes. 


ſervation and exereiſe of them. All our intentions, 


nediate direct 
Aa 


y paſſive under the divine influences: ſome 5, 
part maſt belong to ourſelves in the work of our ſal- | 


or grieve the Holy Spirit? why commanded to 


divine aſſiſtance, and our own agenc 7, to "the ae com- 


vine grace does all, and therefore you need do no- 
thing yourſelves; but, aſcribing to each its pro- 


tn& province of each; and ſhow in what reſpects 
our good actions are to be attributed to the Supreme 
Banc, and how far thing: are to be aſcribed to ours 


Ii the fatlowiog Ae hes: our actions my b 
be aſcribed to Gop.Firſt, From Gop, the original 
Author of every good gift, we derive all our powers; 
and on his ſuſtaining hand we depend for the pre- 


determinations, and actions, though under the im- 
n of our will, yet are exerted under 
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Kandi without whoſe: concurrence: we can neither a motive: 
nor think, nor move, nor have our being. As Gov, ill deed'v 
then, originally ua EY and ſtill continues to ſup. that ca 
port our powers of acting, our actions bee in one all the 
ſenſe, or ultimately, be afcribed to him. y; al 

But, beſides thoſe powers granted us ot Nature, bortati 
together with our being, Gop is pleæaſed to illuminate The 
our minds by the infnediate aids and influences of Wl i; fo re 
his Holy Spirit. The nature of theſe influences, une g 
and their mode of operation on the underſtandin g phers, 
we cannot aſcertain with preciſion; but they ſhould much 
ſeem to conſiſt in invigorating our intellectual powers; that, 
or in arranging our ideas in ſuch order, and placing a prog 
them in ſuch a light, that we may have a clearer ſuggel 
diſcernment of religious doctrines or duties than which 
we ſhould otherwiſe acquire; or in recalling to our Holy 
conſideration important and forgotten truths, and It r 
giving them a deeper impreſſion on the mind. | aſcrib 
But further: The Dxrrx not only aids our Shs and it 
ſtandings, but influences alſo our wills and affections, and is 
by preſenting to them the moſt powerful motives, by Wi Supre 
i operating on our hopes and fears, ſetting before us like a 
future inflictions and rewards, ſuggeſting pious ſenti - deter; 
ments, prompting us to virtuous reſolutions, commu- preva 
nicating inward aſſiſtance and ability to all the pur- influe 
poſes of holineſs and obedience, and diſpoſing our bilitic 
hearts-to the reception of divine. truths... As Gop, in tion « 
the former. caſe, illuminates our underſtandings, by nduc 
opening, as it were, the eye of the ſoul, and giving ablen 
us a clear proſpect and diſce nment of our duty and pineſ 
its obligations; ſo here he influences and bends our niſne 
inclir atidus to o che a obferuuse of duty, by powerful ties; 


_— | OY a e force, but with all the force 


all ah P_ that i is morſe with the nature of 40 
ty; all the force that can attend nenen ex- 
hortation, conviction. e Ne nd 
The opinion and belief of a mente alffinods 


rine goodneſs and of human frailty, that philoſo- 
phers, even in the Heathen world, were ſenſible how 
nuch it was wanted, and have expreſsly aſſerted, 
that, wit hout divine aſſiſtance, no man could make 


ſuggeſted to them, Revelation has aſcertained to us, 
which repreſents u us as GIO and habitations'« of the 
Holy Spirit. | 


aſcribed to Gop in the production of our good works; 
and it is.eaſy to diſcover what remains on our part, 


determinations; but, as a friend, addreſſes us, and 


bilities to act; and then invites us to a right exer- 


pineſs of religious obedience. He enables, admo- 


7 0 12 : abs f : 
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motives; motives that operate on the mind, not in- 


is ſo reaſonable, ſo conſonant to our ideas of the di- 


a progreſs either in wiſdom or virtue. What Reaſon 


It may appear, then, what PRES may be properly ü 


and is required from us to do for ourſelves. The 
Supreme Being does not over- rule our liberty; nor, 
like a deſpotic ſovereign, chain down our will to his 


prevails by the gentle force of rational and moral 
influence. He firſt gives us ſufficient powers and a- 


tion of thoſe powers, by offering the moſt effectual 
nducements, by preſenting to our view the reaſon- 
ableneſs, the amiableneſs, the obligations, the hap- 


ſhes,” and exhorts us to diſcharge our various du- 
tes; we ought to attend to his in, and 


| __ with his influences. He-farniſhes the means 


of action, and motives for acting: in conſequence of. 


ale it is our n to deliberate, to ps 


and: to ac; | 

Go a not irteſifibly b turn * a of our 
will, nor abſolutely determine our actions: for then 
they would be his actions, not ours; he would be 


the ſole agent, we only the inſtruments he employs. 


Whatever may be the nature of the divine influen. 
ces, or their manner of operation on the mind; how. 
ever our underſtandings may be illuminated, or our 


affections rectiſied,. «we may be affured, that we re. 


tain our moral liberty; that our intentions and actions 
are left, gene rally, to our own determination; that 
we have the government of ourſelves: and that our 
whole behaviour is at our own diſpoſal; which cir. 
eumſtance alone it is that can a us 6 
for N. * 

Our Savrovs, in order to de the RO 


| and operation of divine grace upon his followers, re- 


preſents it under the ſimilitude of a vine and its 
branches. 7 am the vine, ſays he, ye are the branches: be 


_ . that abideth in me, and I in him, the Jame bringeth forth 
much. fruit. As there is a natural 


vital union, be- 


tween the vine and the branches, ſo there is a ſpi- 


ritual union between Curtsr and his true diſciples 


an which the communication of his grace and ſpirit 


depends. The myſtical Vine conveys to eve!) 
branch a vital principle, a conſtant ſupply of ſpi- 


ritual nutriment; it belongs to us the branches, in 


virtue of theſe communications from the root, to con · 


tribute our part to the production of fruit. 
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The ſame idea is illuſtrated i in the parable of the 
Sower; where the ſeed ſown is the word of Gop, 
the rain from heaven denotes the divine aſſiſtan 

yet ſtill the produce i is repreſented to be in propor- 


The ALMIGHTY confers his aſſiſtance, and bears a 


luced by the temptations we can reſiſt; too prone to 
evil, though we can diſcern and chooſe the good; 

too inattentive to the divine ſuggeſtions, but not in- 
capable of complying and co-operating with them. 
Let us not diſhonour our Mak Ex, by ſuppoſing that 


and fitted us only for ſin, and left every in gredient 
of good out of the human compoſition. Let us not 


vithin our ſphere of obſervation. It is Gop, indeed, 


ae required, and conſequently have power, to work 
out our ſalvation. Our labours cannot avail without 


now, and our felicity hereafter, depend. 

It may appear, then, in what ſenſe the ſcripture 
i to be underſtood, when it attributes our good 
Forks both to Gop and to ourſelves. He illuminates 


Beſts, and excites us to what is right: in conſequence 
ar this Any and aſſiſtance we determine and act. 


3 
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tion to the natural fertility and goodneſs of the ſoil. 
part in our ſalvation; but we are not thence to infer, 


that his aſſiſtanee will do all, without our own efforts. ; 
Our nature is indeed weak and frail, too eaſily ſe- 


he has made us totally corrupt, that he has formed 
ſuppoſe, that we can add to his glory by degrading 
lis works; by degrading man, the chief of his works 


that worketh in us both to will and to do; yet we 


lis aſſiſtance; his aſſiſtance will not avail without 
our labours; on the concurrence of both, our virtue 


Our underſtanding ; $ and, by a ſecret influence, ſug- 
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| He cis: us, and dees 6 our obedience, by the forfal 

ä natural light of our own minds, by the expreſs Teve. draw 

5 lation of his will, and by the ſeeret whiſpers and ſug. | ed, C 
a geſtions f his Holy Spirit. But the ſucceſs of a1 I enco 
=: ' theſe'methods will turn upon our complying with, WW of © 
Hy a. . rejecting them. We may attend, or not, to the vith 
q | f - admonitions of our own mind; we may obſerve, or frailt 
[7 >  negle@; his revealed inſtructions; we may yield to, tray: 
or oppoſe; the impulſes of the Holy Spirit. porte 

So does not with a reſiſtleſs hand compel us into g 

his ſervice. All his aſſiſtances require our own con- es lo, 

1 currence to render them effectual. His grace wil loſe 1 

f not illuminate our minds, if we induftriouſly bar them ors 

a againſt light and truth. If we have ears to hear, and and. 

. will not hear, the divine inſtructions are given in vain. 01 
But we ought to conſider, that when Gop invites WW comp 

2 2} and offers to conduct us to duty and happineſs, if we BY and 
Ss... are unwilling to comply, if we refuſe his invitation WW powe 
= : 'andrejea his aſſiſtance, our caſe is then indeed deſpe-WW virty 
| Tate, and without rene for as it is inconliſtent with we a 

| the nature of virtue to ſuppoſe that we can be made hear 

virtuous and good by compulſion ; ſo it is inconſiſtent WM him 


with the nature and perfections of Gon to ſuppoſe 
that without virtue or een he will 1 0 
wp reward W. | 0 I 
Ik we repay his favour with aiſles, and cou. 
=. tinue unprofitable under the means of grace, G0, 

inſtead of compelling us, by an over- ruling direction 
= into the paths of obedience and happineſs, may be 
3 2 18 provoked to refume his flighted gifts, and withhold 
5 . the grace which we receive in vain. And nothing 
= more 1s requiſite to our certain undojn g. than to be 


x 
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Sent.” XX 
forſaken af him, and his aſſiſting grace to be with- 


ed, defenceleſs to the aſſaults of temptation; ; left to 

encounter the adverſaries of our happineſs, / deſtitute. 
of divine armour ; cut off from all cummunication 
with God; all ſupplies of his grace intercepted; the 
frailty and corruption of our nature would ſoon be- 
tray and give us up into the enemy's hands. Unſup- 

ported by divine aſſiſtance, we ſhould be loſt to eve- 

y good diſpoſition, loſt to every virtue. Like branch- 
es lopped off and ſevered from the vine, we ſhould 
ole the vital principle that renders us productive of 
moral fruit; we ſhould be caſt forth, and vithered, 

and fitted for r deſtruction. 

3 hh che wall of our « hoarenls F. ATHER, 
and are obedient to his direction and guidance, his 
powerful, though unſeen arm, will conduct us from 
virtue to virtue; and will never be wanting to us, if 
ve are not wanting to ourſelves. If we open our 
hearts to his ſacred influences; if our ſouls gaſp unto 
bim as a thirſty land, and drink in the dew of his 
ſpirit as it ſilently, deſcends upon us from heaven; : 
we ſhall, then be neither barren nor unfruitful : the 
ſed, of. divine grace thus ſown upon good ground, 

upon its natural and proper ſoil, an honeſt and good 
heart, will take root and be productive of the ge- 


T good life.” =p 
Grace is the greateſt, beſt, of heaven's: bleſſings ; 
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nuine fruits of the Spirit, —the graces and virtues = 


and far tranſcends all others we can enjoy. Tempa- 
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1 an nen Love of this World, lend 

q have 
5 doctr. 
e to ha 

| | almoſ 

2 Joux 1.1 15. e580 

Love not the world, neither the things that are in the again 
world. much 

: : the Ca 
Ne. enemy 8 more fatal to virtue and reli the lo 
gion, and conſequently to our higheſt and beſt We ar 
intereſt, than an intemperate paſſion for the world n the 
and its enjoyments. That is the fountain from tempo 
= whence iſſue all the vices and iniquities of mankind, en o 
23 But the deſign of Religion is, to inform us of the tings 
Vorth and dignity of the ſoul, and of the nature of of true 
our chief good and happineſs ; to moderate our at- and . 
tachment to the world; and, by calling off our * L 

0 de 1 


thoughts from its falſe and fading pleaſures, to direct 
and elevate them to where true and permanent joys 
are to be found. An undue love of the world coun- 
teracts and defeats theſe purpoſes ; renders us inat- 
tentive to, and unworthy of, our proper happineſs; 
8 and at the ſame time corrupts and vitiates the mind, 
b and diſqualifies and units it even ior N and 
1 taſting it. e e 
= - 2 
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gem. XL. On the Love of this Mm. 36s 


Neceſfary, therefore, it is, that we ſhould be often 
cautioned againſt an intemperate love of the world; 


its effects. And indeed, if, in the very days of our 
Lonp and his apoſtles, when, with regard to the evi- 
dence of a future ſtate, men may be almoſt ſaid to 
have walked by fight, and not by faith, and, by the 
doctrines which they heard, and the miracles they ſaw, 
to have had heaven and the glories of another world 
almoſt laid open to view—if, under theſe advanta- 
geous circumſtances, it was neceſſary to be cautioned 

againſt the allurements and deluſions of the world, 
much more proper is the admonition, more needful 
the caution, now. But here let it be obſerved, that 
the love of the world is not in every ſenſe culpable. 
We are not to underſtand the apoſtle, by the words 
in the text, as forbidding that regard and value for 
temporal things, which the preſent ſtate and condi- 
ton of life render neceſſary. For though earthly 
things cannot conſtitute felicity, are not the materials 
of true happineſs; yet they are the kind proviſions 
and preſcriptions which our gracious Creator has 
given us againſt bodily wants and miſeries, and are 
bo be received and acknowledged with grateful ſen- 
nents of his goodneſs. To confult our well-being 
here, is a dictate of the law of nature, as well as to 
provide for our happineſs hereafter. They who, 
om the apoſtle's prohibition of loving the world, 
would infer, that we ſhould hate it, make a very un- 
tural and wrong concluſion. For were any thing 
inal in diligence and induſtry in acquiring, or in 


oderation and temperance in enjoying, the good 
* 


a vice ſo powerful in its temptations, and fo fatal 1 in 5 


3 386 * Againſt. an improper Serm. XI. 


things of the world, our nature would then be ſinful; 
it would be criminal to be a human being; and we 
might have Juſt reaſon. to lay to our MaKER, Why 
bat thou made me thus? 


In order, therefore, to have a right conception of. 


the meaning and extent of the prohibition in the 
text, Love not the world; we muſt conſider what 
could be the deſign of our MaxzR in the formation 
of the world, and for what end and purpoſe he placed 
us in it : for hence only can we determine- of what 
real worth and value the world is to us, as this de. 
| pends ſolely upon the will and Wee of our Cre. 
ator. 
Gop- 8 principal defign i in our creation ſhould ſeem 
to be, to form us to a capacity of enjoying himſelf; 


of being with him, in a manner at preſent above our 


conception; and, perhaps, to ſupply and fill up the 
ſtations of other beings, from which they, by tram. 
greſſion, have fallen. In order to this advancement 
and promotion, the neceſſary requiſites and qualifica- 
tions are, ſuch a rectitude of mind and will, ſuch a 
conformity and likeneſs to the Supreme Being, and 
ſuch diſpoſitions of virtue and holineſs, as are no other 
way attainable, but in a ſtate of diſcipline and 4 
bation. | 
For this end and 1 our Creator ſeems to 
have aſſigned the ſtation and condition in which we 
now find ourſelves ; : to haye clothed us with a body, 
with inclinations and paſſions; and to have placed us 


in this world, in order to prepare, and form, and train 


us up, for heaven and himſelf. And that the la 
in our members might ew ſufficient ſcope and oc. 


calion. 
itlelf, 
probat 
provid 
tempt: 
that v 
hdelit) 
the tre 
ing ſt; 
fruit. 
This 
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this it 
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leduce 
lence 4 
beings 
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when 1 
luffer g 
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-afion for the law of the mind to exerciſe and exert 
itſelf, Gop has made this world every way fit for a 
probationary ſtate ; fit to anſwer his purpoſe, both in 


temptation to ſuch as are unlawful and irregular ; 
that we might by this means prove and exert our 


the tree of the knowledge of good and evil is grow- 
ing ſtill, and we are till mich with forbidden 


itt 
This being a. it is Rog to apprehend 


or principal good; when it has influence enough to 


beings ; when we have recourſe to any arts of fraud 
chen we poſſeſs this world's goods, and yet ſee and 
of what we penuriouſly accumulate, or profuſely 
quander ; or when we are averſe to bid adieu to the 
world at the command of our Maxtr ; when we 
neld with reluctance to the laſt ſummons that calls 
that gave it. When the love of the world betrays us 


than we ought to do, but indeed better than we do 


* poſſeſs them, would make us but poor amends for 


"RT: 
B bij 


providing a ſupply for lawful and regular deſires, and 


fidelity and obedience to him. And in this ſenſe, 


hen the love of the world becomes criminal. And 
this it certainly does, when we conſider it as our ſole 


ſeduce us to thoſe vices that diſqualify us for the pre- 
{ence and enjoyment of the beſt and moſt perfect of 


or violence to obtain its honours, riches, or pleaſures ; 


luffer our fellow-creatures to labour under the want 


w hence, and are unwilling to reſign our ſoul to him 
into any of theſe impieties, we not only love it better 
vurlelyes ; and the world with all its glories, could. 


What we thay. lol by this imprudent attachment to 
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ſole and principal good ; to be kind and compaſſion. 
ate to our fellow-creatures; and, with pious religna. 
tion, to fay to Him, who beſt knows what is good for 
us, Thy will be done ;—theſe are all great and indi. 
penſable points of duty, virtues which in this life we 
are to exerciſe and practiſe; and are ſome of thoſe 
pre: requiſites and preparatory qualifications for hay. 
pineſs, which we are ſent here on purpoſe to acquire, 
and without which we cannot hope to ſee the face of 
Gop in glory. So that this world, far from being the 
firſt and principal object of our affections, ſhould ever 
be beheld with a jealous and a cautious eye. 
There is danger in indulging even a legitimate 
love of the world; it is apt to infinuate and become 
the favourite paſſion, to withdraw our affection from 
Gov, and tempt us to deſert his ſervice. The ſcrip- 
ture repreſents the world as a region where every 
path is beſet with ſnares fatal to our future expeda- 
tions ; where we muſt walk with fear and circum- 
ſpeCtion, with the conſtant vigilance and apprehen- 
ſions of thoſe who travel through an enemy's coun- 
try. We are often reminded of its ſeducements and 
dangers; ; and that life is one continued conflict with 
temptations. | 
But it may here be aſked, Is not the ſuppoſition 
of this world's being deſigned as a tempter to oil 
a prompter to immoral and diſhoneſt deſires, is not 
this an impeachment of the holineſs and goodneſs of 
the Cxxarox? Do we not hereby, in the final iſſue, 
make Gop a tempter to evil, contrary to all our na. 
tural apprehenſions of the purity of his moral na. 


amm. XI. 
For to have Gop always before our eyes, as our 


ther c 
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ture, which forbid us, when we are e to 7 
that we are tempted of Goo? 


and bringing our virtue to the teſt may be called 


aid to tempt his creatures; for both reaſon and {crip- 
ture agree, that the preſent life is intended as a ftate 
of trial and probation, preparatory to another. But 
the trial and proof of our virtue is very improperly 
called a temptation to evil; becauſe, upon the whole, 


tempt us to evil, but to good ; inaſmuch as Heaven, 
wth which Gop has promiſed to reward virtue and 


ther conſideration can poſſibly be. 
For what reaſons our CREATOR has IDES fit to 
ſet before us any temptations to evil ; why he placed 
creatures, ſo fallible and ſo frail as we, in a ſituation 
expoſed to any the leaſt hazard or danger; is indeed 


ſhould ſeem to be this. Our Maxzx's principal de- 


Gition I ſeems to be that of forming a creature to be with 


evil, WJ himſelf, and to participate in his happineſs. But 
s not before man can be admitted to the viſion and enjoy- 


efs ment of 'Gop, it is neceſſary that he be holy; and to 
iſſue, de holy, he muſt firſt paſs through a ſtate of trial. 
Ir n-: This makes ſome ſuch ſtate as we are now in, in this 


l - orld, to become neceſſary; where the motives and | 


Bb ij 
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ture, and to the moſt expreſs declarations of ſerip- 


To which it may be replied, That if the i 0 


tempting us to evil, Gop may in this ſenſe be juſtly 


much more powerful are the incitements to virtue 
than to vice. So that Gop cannot juſtly be ſaid to 


zoodneſs, is a much more powerful allurement, or 
temptation, if it may have that name, than any o- 


a difficulty in ſpeculation. But the ſtate of the caſe 


gn in the creation of man (as was before obſerved), 
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_—_—_— Againſt an improper Herm. XI. 
= inducements to virtue and vice are ſo wiſely balan- 
ced, and ſo duly proportioned,” that our preference 

of either may be a matter of mere choice, and the 
determination of a moſt free agent. bs 
And this ſtate of probation, this ſettin g of evil az 

well as good before us, and putting happineſs or mi. 
ſery equally in our power, is not a hardſhip peculiar 
to human nature: it is probable, that it either now 
is, or has been, the caſe of every created, intelli- 
gent being; that none have been placed in the ful 
poſſeſſion of happineſs at firſt, but have been train. 

ed to it by a trial of their obedience; and that there 

is no creature now in heaven, where the good and 
virtuous ſhall one day be, but has paſſed through 

| ſome ſuch introductory ſtate of diſcipline and pro- 
bation as the good and virtuous now do in this world. 
For moral goodneſs is eſſential to the happineſs of a 
moral being; and there ſeems to be a like neceſſary 
relation between a ſtate of probation and moral good- 
neſs. Take away all trial and temptation to vice, 
where will be the merit of virtue, or to what reward 

\ can it be entitled? Temptations to vice, by furniſh- 
ing opportunities for the trial and exerciſe of virtue, 

add both to our preſent merit and to our future hap- 

pineſs ; and the more powerful thoſe temptations are, 

and the ſtronger our reſolution to oppoſe them, tit 
greater is our virtue, and the more glorious will b 
our reward. . 
Let us then often ard 8 1 what we 
are, to what end created, for what purpoſe the Al- 
THOR of our being has ſet good and evil, life and 
death, before us; and placed us here, as in a pleaſamt 


— 


derm. XL. Tove of this World. p 3091 
garden indeed, but planted with forbidden fruit; 
that we ſhould refrain and live: not that we ſhould 
let go our integrity, and fell our heavenly' inherit- 
ance, our birthright, for a morſel of power, wealth, 
liar 
OW 
li- 


vioar, by a vigilant, uniform, and determined obe- 
dience to our Mak ER, that our regard to him is in- 
finitely ſuperior to all worldly confiderations, and 


An- 
lełe 


compariſon of him. 
The motives of religion, ſays an excellent author , 


prevail over the temptations to ſin; and it is not our 


pro- infirmity but our iniquity, if they do it not. Our 
11d. i paſſions and appetites, our employment and our com- 
ol 1 WF pany, our youth or our age, the examples of thoſe 
ſlary we converſe with, or the faſhionable and cuſtomary 
ool- Wl vices of our country ;—theſe, and the like, are the 
vice, temptations which it is the buſineſs of religion, and 
ward the proper trial of our virtue, to overcome. And if 
nil WW our paſſions betray, or company ſeduce, or the cuſ- 
irtue, WW toms and faſhion of the world lead us careleſsly and 
hap- inconſiderately into the ways of deſtruction, it is not 
18 are our excuſe, but our condemnation, that we have fol- 
, the lowed a multitude to do evil; that we have been 
ill be prevailed upon more by the influence of the world, 

| than by the fear of Gop; or that our affection to fin 
at eg has been ſo ſtrong, that reaſon and religion have not. 
e Al- been able to ſubdue it. 
e and 


2 Dr. Clarke. 


* B b i 


not ſurely that. we ſhould. eat and die, but rather 


or pleaſure ; but that it ſhould appear by our beha- 


that there is nothing upon earth that we delire in 


ought at all times to have ſo much influence as to 
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REN, tion ; let nothing be regarded, in compariſon to the 


50 WE, an ; improper, &c. { "Dir XL, 
Let Gon, then, be the ſupreme object of our affec. 


duty we owe to him, nor ſuffered to come in com- 
petition with it. Let us wiſely reject what would be 
- moſt agreeable, pleaſant, and beneficial, whenever 
the acquiſition, if we have it not, or the poſſeſſion, 
if we have it, is inconſiſtent with duty, and with the 
regard we owe to the ALMGnrty ;. that thus we may 
ſecure our future happineſs, and ſo paſs through 
things temporal, as finally to loſe not the things 
eternal. 

May that ee Brix, SON alone can or- 
der the wills and affections of ſinful men, grant, that 
we may love what he commands, and defire what he 
does promiſe, that ſo, among the ſundry and mani- 
fold changes of the world, our hearts may ſurely there 
be fixed where true © Joys, are to be found! 
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Sin of profaning the Name of Gop. - 


rr. x xix. 12. 


IG ſball not fear EL my name l neither ſhalt thou . 


profane the 1 name of * 2222 


| ELIGION, among ther 8 it 8 

to ſociety, has conſulted its ſecurity and wel- 
fare, by furniſhing the firmeſt bond of fidelity, and 
kying men under the ſtricteſt obligation to reverence 


an oath, on which the public peace and ſafety ſo 


much depend, that neither character, nor property, 
nor life, can be ſecure, where the obligation of an 


ath is not held ſacred, and the violation of it dread. 
ed. But ſuch is the corruption of mankind; that 
this baſis of truth and juſtice is too often made to 


ſupport. iniquity and falſehood, and this ſacred tie 
too often ſported with. 


ſhow, 3/4, What is the nature of an oath; 2dly, What 
it is to profane the name of Gop ; and, la/tly, Shall 
olfer ſome conſiderations on the guilt of mur 


Folaning his acted name in converſation. 


From the words of the text 1 mall . 1 to 


394 3 d er : Serm, XI. 


"> 8 oath is an appeal to the Supreme Brixc, 45 
judge of the truth of what we aſſert; whoſe omni. 
ſcience knows the ſecrets of our Waren knows whe. 
ther what we declare be correſpondent to the con- 
victions of our minds; and whoſe juſtice will accor- 
dingly either favour, or be avenged of us: it is 
the ſubmitting to Go, the inviſible Judge ; and im. 
ploring his protection, or imprecating his vengeance, 
according to the truth or falſehood of what we af. 
firm. Such is the ſolemn nature of an oath; and 
therefore, we ſhould always conſider well what we 
are engaged in, whenever we invoke the Supreme 

Judge of the world as a witneſs to our aſſertions. 
II. Let us, in the next place, obſerve what it is 
to profane the name of Gop. This is done when we 

uſe it without due conſideration and reverence, or 

| when we uſe it in an unlawful action. The ſacred 
name of Gon carries in it the idea of ſuch infinite 
and inconceivable perfection, of ſuch ſupreme ma. 

jeſty, power and authority, that it ought never to be 
pronounced but with reſpectful veneration. It ſhould 
not find admiſſion into our converſation, but when 
our minds are engaged in pious ſentiments, and our 
r e are ſerious and devout. 

We are directed to ſanctify the Lonp e our Gov, i. . 
to form ſuch holy conceptions of his great and ador- 
able nature, as may lead us to a ſuitable return of 
reverential homage. And yet how common is it, on 
the moſt ſlight and unimportant occaſions, to hear 
men utter inconſiderately the name of Gop, when 
neither the ſubject of their thoughts is ſo weight), 
nor the temper of their minds ſo ſerious, as to juſtly 
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the uſe of it! Should we, by a ſeaſonable and well- 
timed mention of the ſacred name, impreſs on our 


minds juſt ideas of his ineffable perfections, of the 


excellencies of his nature, the wonders of his wil- 
dom, or the mercies of his providence, and thereby 
affect our hearts with juſt ſentiments of reſpe& and 


veneration, this were to ſanctify his name. But 


when we idly apply it to light and trivial ſubjects, 
we then profane it, we proſtitute it to mean and low 
purpoſes, unſuitable to the greatneſs, unbecoming 
the dignity, of the divine nature. It muſt ſurely be 
offenfive to the Supreme Sovertrcn of the world, 
who has himſelf informed us that he is a jealous 
Cop, jealous of his honour, and that he will not ſut- 
fer it to be withheld from him, to obſerve his crea- 
tures with a careleſs indifference profane his name, 
and utter it with all the marks of irre verence and 
diſreſpect. 8 

But further: The name of Gop is in 13 peculiar 
manner profaned, when we invoke his preſence to 
an unlawful action, and ſummon him, as it were, to 
be a ſpectator of our guilt. This is a fin of a more 
than common magnitude ; it is an open defiance to 


the power and juſtice of the ALmicauty, and an in- 
ſult on almoſt all the perfections of the divine na- 


ture. This is a degree of guilt which Gop will cer- 


tainly puniſh with a more than common vengeance. 


For if he who utters the name of Gop without due 
reverence, ſhall not be found guiltleſs ; he who bids 
defiance to the all-ſeeing eye and all- powerful arm 
of the AlMichrr, by invoking him as a witneſs to 
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his crimes, may doubtleſs expect full ſeverer inflic. 
tions of his juſtice. . 

III. I proceed to offer ſome eee on the 
guilt of habitually profaning the name of Gop in 
converſation. No one inſtructed in the firſt rudi- 
ments of religion can be ignorant of the flagitious 


0 nature of this ſin. With what a ſolemn denuncia. 


tion of divine wrath is the following precept deli. 
vered ; ? Thou ſhalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain; for the Lord will not hold him guiltleſs that 

tatetb his name in vain. 'The precept 1s full, plain, 
and expreſs; the judgment denounced againſt it, ſe- 
vere and terrible. In the New Teſtament, our Sa- 
vious ſays, Swear not at all. And by the vehemence 
exprefled by St. James, we may reaſonably judge, 
that he conſidered this ſin of habitually profaning 
the name of Gop, as a ſin of no ſmall weight. Above 
all things, my brethren, ſays he, ſwear nut. But why 
Above all things, if not becauſe it is a fin in a peculiar 
manner hateful and offenſive in the ſight of Gon? 
It is a wilful determined tranſgreſſion, incapable of 
any extenuation from ignorance or infirmity. We 
cannot pretend ignorance of a precept known and 

underſtood by all. Nor can we plead the infirmity 
of our nature; for nature has no propenſity to this 
ſin. It is a voluntary habit taken up at pleaſure, 
and might in a great meaſure be laid down with the 


ſame eaſe. This renders it the more culpable, ſince 


it can claim no alleviation either from ignorance or 
infirmity. - 

It is recorded as an aggravating. eiroumſtance of 
the leper's contempt of the prophet Elijah's advice, 
| e 4 2 
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that he refuſed to purſue it, though directed to ſo 
eaſy a preſcription as to waſh and be clean: Had 


the prophet bid thee do fome great thing, would/t- thou | 


ut have done it? how much rather, when be only bids 
thee waſh and be clean? This is mentioned to ſhow 
the more than common criminality of any finful 


practice which may with little or no trouble be a- 


voided. Such is the fin of profaning the name'of 
Cop; for here there is no natural inclination to con- 
tend againſt, no conflict between reaſon and paſſion. 
The paſſionate man may plead the fire of a warm 


diſpoſition ; the gloomy ſullenneſs of the moroſe may 
urge the power of an unhappy complexion ; but the 
profaner of the name of Gop has no ſuch plea. Com- 


mon reaſon teaches us to reverence the majeſty of 
the Supreme BEIN; and no corruption of our na- 
ture tempts us to profane that name, which we all 
know it is our duty to adore. 

But further : Befides the guilt of this practice in 
itſelf, it unhappily leads to a fin of a ſtill more enor- 
mous magnitude ;—to that of Perjury. An habitual 
cuſtom of profaning the name of Gop, abates the 
reſpect and reverence men ought to have for an oath. 
lt is not poſſible they ſhould become proficients in 
this fin, did they not, by a gradual progreſs in it, 
render it eaſy and familiar ; and conſequently that 
awe and reverence which they might once have had 
tor the ſacred name, is, by long repeated cuſtom, 
gradually and inſenfibly diminiſhed and loſt; and 
then it is but natural to ſuppoſe, they grow more 
indifferent and inattentive to the truth or ood 
of "Of oath. 
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This muſt inevitably happen to thoſe who have ſo 11 
habituated themſelves to this fin, that they are often order 
guilty, even without attending to it. And when ſin. 
this practice is become ſo habitual and familiar, that 72 
they can hardly finiſh a ſentence without binding it bewa 
with an oath; if they thus happen to aſſert what is maxi 
falſe, or promiſeavhat they mean not to perform, checl 
they involve themſelves in the guilt of perjury. And grow 
though doubtleſs many, who by the practice of ming. there 
ling oaths with their common diſcourſe, have been of af 
raſhly and inadvertently ſurpriſed into the guilt of proac 


perjury, would deteſt the commiſſion of that crime 
upon more deliberate and ſolemn occaſions ; yet the 
frequent inſtances of that crime, upon ſuch ſolemn 
occaſions, ſeem to originate from the habitual prac- 
tice of profaning the name of Gop in converſation, 


For few perſons are capable of advancing at once to 2d 

a crime ſo enormous. But habit and cuſtom gra- ing 
dually wear out the impreſſions of conſcience; and apoſt 
what the mind would at firſt ſtartle at, practice and bare 
long uſage may render familiar, and at length pol- the x 
ſibly agreeable. paſſic 
This ſhould incline all to a their endea- char 
vours, by advice, by example, by reproof, or any 0- unde 
ther method, to ſuppreſs the common practice of 2 mo 
profaning the name of God ; ſince the pernicious fin Li 
of perjury, by which the character, property, or lite ſpect 

of any perſon whatever may be endangered—a fin good 
which has a tendency to deſtroy all mutual conf- 1s th 
dence, and to ſubyert all civil ſociety,—is 1 in a great us fr 


e owing to it, 
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I ſhall conclude with ſome ſhort. admonitions, in 
order to prevent the growth or | continuance of | this 
b oonbeds wt 
i/t, He who would avoid the habit or cuſtom, muſt 
beware of the firſt ſtep or tendency to it. It is a 
maxim in ſpiritual as well as bodily diſorders, to 
check the firſt appearance of a diſeaſe, leſt it ſhould 
grow inveterate, and at length incurable. And 
therefore we ſhould do well to avoid all vehemence 
of aſſertion, all violence of paſſion, as dangerous ap- 
proaches to this ſin. St. Peter, charged with being 
one of the diſciples of Ixsus, at firſt replied with a 
bare denial ; accuſed a ſecond time, he grew ſome- 
what warmer, and expreſſed himſelf with greater 
vehemence ; but when charged the third time, ur- 
zed his denial with oaths and imprecations. 

2dly, We may hence obſerve the danger of yield- 
ing to the firſt impulſes of paſſion, ſince even an 
apoſtle, in a ſhort ſpace of time, was led on from a 
bare denial to bitter and violent imprecations. When 
the mind is hurried on by the impetuoſity of violent 
paſſion, oaths are often found the readieſt way to diſ- 
charge the heat of reſentment ; and the mind, not 
under the conduct of reaſon, vents a infa! e by 
2 more ſinful execration. | 
Lay, Let us poſſeſs our minds with the moſt re- 
ſpectful and awful ſentiments of the greatneſs and 
goodneſs, and majeſty of the Supreme Being. This 
is the moſt rational and effectual means to prevent 
us from proſtituting and profaning his ſacred name. 
Is he the LoxůD and Rol ER of the univerſe, who has 
heaven for his throne, and earth for his footſtool, 

| 1 
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whoſe power is itreſiſtible, whoſe kingdom i 18 infinite 
and eternal, whoſe ſovereignty gives him a right to 
our obedience, and whoſe goodneſs and mercy to us 
demand an infinitely higher tribute of grateful re. 
ſpect than we can pay? Let us not dare to offer ſuch 
an inſult and indignity, as to call him to witneſ 
every unimportant matter we may happen to be en. 
gaged in. Let us ever preſerve an awful and reye. 
rential regard for the majeſty of Heaven; let us not 
ſpeak or think of Gop but with veneration ; let the 
words of our mouth, as well as the meditations of our 
heart, be ever acceptable in his ſight ; let us ever 
conſult his honour, and hallowed be his name. 
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al ar . ye would that men | ſoul do unto 5 
you, do ye even ſo in theme ; for this is the law and the 
oli, i =o 
HE ble ſyſtem of Chriſtian duties is clearly 
a reaſonable ſervice ; perfectly conſonant to 
the natural ſentiments of our minds.; well adapted 
o the conſtitution of human nature, and to the true 
ntereſt and happineſs of mankind ; and is marked 
ith evident ſignatures of the wiſdom and benignity 
if its Author. Among many other excellent laws 
nd precepts, contained in it, this in the text, from 
the high character which our Lord has given it. 
om its extenſive utility, and from the foundation it 
us in equity and reaſon, —ſeems in a peculiar man- 
er to claim attention: Al things whatſoever ye would 
bat men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo ta them oo 
1 the law and the Fade. 
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In confidering which words, 1 ſhall obſerve, , 
The true import and extent of this precept; 2dh, 

5 The reaſonableneſs and equity ot U 3 5, and laftly, Its 
utility and excellence. 

I. I am to confider the true import and extent of 
this precept; which, excellent as it is, is yet capable 
of being perverted to purpoſes very different from 
the deſign and intention of it. A magiſtrate, e.g. is 


not by this precept obliged, or authoriſed, to ſuffer — 
the guilty to meet with that” lenity or impunity, 45 
which, in the ſame criminal ſituation, he might pro- he 
bably enough defire to be extended to himſelf. A * 
imper 

perſon in power or authority is not bound by this : 
they 

rule to gratify unreaſonable expectations in his de- Airy 
pendents ; though, if himſelf were in their circum- 555 
pretez 

ſtances, his own defires might perhaps be unreaſon- AY 
able, equally as theirs. It was not the intention of 15 N 
the precept, to conſtitute our inclinations and defires liſeoy 
the rule of our actions, or the ſtandard of right and * 
ly whe 
wrong; but to inſtruct us, To treat each other, in Ss 
all circumſtances; according to reaſon and equity; ds 
and to obſerve, in all caſes, that behaviour to others, ul y 
which, on ſimilar occaſions, we could with Juſtice " = 
and reaſon expect to receive from them. UE 0 
Tf does not lay down any new injunction, or pre- Et. 


ſcribe any duty to which we were not under an an- 
tecedent obligation: but it is meant to regulate the 
practice of all the known ſocial duties; to preſcribe 
the proportion, and aſcertain the meaſure, of juſtics 
mercy, or benevolence, which we ought to mete out 
to others upon all bccafions ; and to make that prin- 
ciple c of ſelf love, which is the general occaſion of 


in. XIII. ar wealth dn by 


OY fraud, oppreſſion, and iniquity, N moſt 
ellectual means of pointing out and prompting us to 
as of honeſty, bumanity, and juſtice. For though 
it is eaſy, from our natural ſentiments of juſtice and 
equity, to diſcern how far actions are right or wrong, 
when their conſequences are indifferent to us; yet, 
where: ideas of intereſt interfere, where there is the 
remoteſt. conſideration of ſelf, connedted with the 
point before us, it is no eaſy taſk to diſengage the 
mind from that connection. Our paſſions and incli- , 
nations are called in as counſellors, and they have an 

mperceptible influence even upon the beſt minds; 
they are ever ready to offer ſome flattering inſinua- 
tion, ſome favourable circ umſtance, ſome colourable 
pretext, to juſtify and approve in ourſelves, what 
ve would diſapprove and cenſure in another. 

A light attention to what paſſes in the world, may 
liſcover many inſtances of ſelf- partiality, particular- 
ly where intereſt 1s concerned. Under this influence, 
ve ſee men biaſſed in their Judgment, and. ntiſled ; 

re ſee them proof againſt conviction; we ſee them 
zulty of flagrant injuſtice, evident to MR though 
not ſeen through that delufive mift which ſelf- love 
reads over the underſtanding. - In order, therefore, 
to guard againſt this ſeductive influence, and to en- 
able us to ſee our conduct in a juſt light, we ſhould | 
do well to conſider ourſelves, not as actors, but ſpec- 
ators of our own conduct: we ſhould change the point 
of view, place our actions at a proper diſtance, and 
preſent them as done by others; and from this 
new ſtation we may form a more e and . 

able Judgment of cham: | | 
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11 is to chick that partiality, then, 1⁰ it always to 
give its determination in our own favour, that we are 
directed i in the text to make it the rule of our behayi. 
our, To do to others as we ſhould think it reaſonable 
they ſhould do to us. This precept puts us into a ca. 
pacity of judging impartially between ourſelves and 
others, and, as far as may be, of feeling for them as 
for ourſelyes. It makes us in imagination change con- 
ditions with them; and places us in a ſituation where 
we may have the ſame equal diſcernment of their 
rights and claims as of our own. Which leads me, 

U. To confider the equity and east ef. of this 
precept. —To do to others what we would they ſhould 
do to us, 1s ſo clearly juſt and reaſonable, that it re- 
quires no elaborate proof or illuſtration. The mind 
aſſents, as ſoon as it is propoſed ; it carries its own eri. 
dence along with it; every one's conſcience naturally 
acquieſces in it; and all ſects, parties, and diſtinctions 
ol men, are unanimous in ſubſcribing to the equity of 
it. —The reaſonableneſs of this rule, in all caſes of ſo- 
cial intercourſe, is apparent. Do we wiſh that other 
ſhould treat us with beneyolence and candour ; that 
they ſhould offer no unprovoked injuries or inſults, nor 
refuſe the good offices that friendſhip or humanity call 
for? All this every man thinks perfectly reaſonable 
in his own caſe, and is equally ſo in the caſe of all. 

Should intereſt, humour, or paſſion, then, at any 
time; as too often they do, prompt us to an injurious 
or unkind action; ; ought we not to ſuſpend our com- 

pliance till we have conſulted and aſked our heart, 


whether we ſhould think it reaſonable to ſuffer that 


injuſtice or unkindneſs durfen which we are med: 


f 
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tating againſt another? And every picture of behavi- 
cur which in this light appears full of horror and de- 
formity, ſhould be an occaſion of diſſuading us from 
thoſe actions which would bring the ſame diſagreeable 
repreſentation to the mind of our neighbour... 
Do we deſire that others, in all tranſactions with us, 
ſhould adhere to honeſty, integrity, and truth? If. 
they inſnare us, by fraudulent declarations, ambiguous SL 
expreſſions, or fallacious promiſes; do we not think it 
juſt to exclaim againſt ſuch 1 injurious treatment? and 
do we not ſuppoſe, that our complaints will be thought 
yell-grounded, and that the public voice will concur 
with our own in condemning i it ? How unreaſonable, 
then, would it be, to have recourſe to the ſame inſidi- 
ous methods which we condemn in others, or to exer- 
eile thoſe arts of fraud which we fo much reſent, when 
practiſed upan ourſelves? If, again, we have been 
ſurpriſed into ſome miſbehaviour, by paſſion, miſtake, 
or inadyertence, do we not think a kind conſtruction 

of it reaſonable? and do we not wiſh to be forgiven ? 
We cannot, then, think it equitable to refuſe the ſame 
favourable conſtruction, and the ſame 8 to 
others, in fimilar circumſtances. 
In order, therefore, to act agreeably to reaſon, and 
to the ſocial ſtate of our nature; as well as to the in - 
junctions of the Goſpel, we ſhould make our Savious's 
rule the ſubject of frequent meditation ; " Whatſoever ye 
would that men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo unto them. 
This! is an explanation of that other precept, of loving 
our neighbour as ourſelves ; which is nothing elſe but 
a variation of the expreſſion in the text, being the ſame 
thing e : For thus reaſon, it is ſaid to be the 
| 8 0 * : 
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law and the prophets: : nor that this wat is ever men- 
tioned i in either; nor is it meant, that it comprehends 
the whole ſyſtem of religion: but that it is a ſummary 
and abridgment of all that Moſes in the law, and the 
ſucceeding prophets, have laid down relative to our 
duty to our neighbour ; and that all the particular 
precepts and directions they have given with regard 
to ſocial duties, are compriſed and virtually implied in 
this one general rule; a rule which all the divine reve- 
lations to mankind, in the law and the Pe, — | 
ed ultimately to eſtabliſh. 

And in order to enforce the obſervance of this rule 
among the different ranks and orders of men, the high- 
eſt, as well as the loweſt, let it be conſidered, that how 
wide ſoever the diſtance may appear, which birth, for- 
tune, or ſtation, may have made between one perſon | 
and another; however different and unequal the lots 
aſſigned us; yet that theſe diſtinctions are merely ad- 
ventitious and accidental; that the whole race of man- 
kind are of one ſtock, derived from the ſame common 
original, the workmanſhip of the ſame hands, formed 
with the ſame immortal ſouls, impreſſed with the fame 
divine image, and alike related to Gov, the equal Fa- 
ther of all; and that as all' men are by nature thus 
equal, they are alike ſubject to every moral obligation, 
and have all. an n equal right to the ſame 1 8 treat · 
ment. 7 | | 

Let it be alſo further conſidered! hrs uncertain and 
precarious is the poſſeſſion of thoſe diſtinctions which 
elevate one perſon above another ; and how often 
thoſe who are by nature equal, are reduced to an equa- 
 lity of condition, What ſecurity have the great and 
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che fortunate, that they ſhall not one day be number. 
ed among the leaſt and loweſt of mankind? © Such is 
the contingency, ſuch the fluctuation, of all human 
affairs; ſo many ſurpriſing revolutions often happen, 
and the wheel turns ſometimes ſo quickly round, that 
it is very poſſible that to- morrow's fun may find him 
eating the bread of affliction, who has hitherto fared 
ſumptuouſly every day. This uncertainty may furniſh 
a prudential motive, to conduct ourſelves with that 


equity and benevolence to our fellow-creatures in one 


ſtation of life, which we would defire and expect from 
them in another. 

They therefore to whom Heaven has with a more 
liberal hand diftributed the talents of wiſdom, wealth, 7 
or power, ſhould be wiſely merciful ; and employ their 
widom in informing the ignorant, their wealth in re- 
leving the indigent, their power in protecting the in- 
jured ;—left themſelves ſhould poſſibly be one day re- 
duced to ſupplicate in vain that affiſtance, protection, 
or relief, which they now refuſe to others. Prudence, 
as well as religion, bids all perſons, by an honeſt and 
humane behaviour, to make proviſion for good uſage 
from others, which they may poſſibly ſtand in need of, 
and which ſuch a ner would Bie them a right 
to expect. 

III. 1 Nase. in the laſt place, to obfirve the uti. 
lity and excellence of the rule preſcribed in the text. 
Which may appear, firſt, in its being well adapted to 
general uſe, and ſuited to all capacities, —It is as eaſy 
and obvions to common underſtandings, as to'the moſt 
penetrating diſcernment. Its evidence depends not on 
an accurate deduction of arguments; it is no labourec 

C c ij 


| concluſion * 1 a a chain of intricate reaſon. 


ing, to which few have capacity or inclination to at. 


tend; but i it carries light and conviction. along with it, 


and can hardly be miſapprehended. Moſt other rules 


of conduct are more complex; have in them ſome ob. 


ſcurity; 3 and, by being involved in a variety of circum. 
ſtances, may require attention and diſcernment to de- 
termine when and to what degree they are obligatory: 
but the ſimplicity of this rule renders the application 


-_ of it intelligible to all. Let us but conſult this oracle, 


and the way lies plain before us; the rule of righteouf. 
neſs is clear as the light, and the meaſure of juſt deal. 
ings as the noon- day. 


Another inſtance of the utility of this precept Is, 
that it is applicable to all circumſtances ; is a full, ade- 


quate, and complete rule of behaviour. Our Sav- 


oux was the firſt who taught this comprehenſive apho- 
riſm worthy of a divine teacher; which compriſes in 


it the whole duty of man to man, and is of more avail 
in the commerce of life, than all the lectures of Hea- 
then moraliſts. It may dire& our whole ſocial con- 
duct; ſo that as no emergency can be ſo ſudden as not 
to allow time to have recourſe to it, ſo no caſe can 
happen in which it will not determine. It will inform 
us what is due, on every occaſion, and in all circum- 
ſtances, to ſuperiors, equals, or inferiors. It is as ap- 
plicable to leſſer matters of civility and decency, as to 
more conſequential, moral duties; and extends to all 
ranks and denominations of men,—to the rich and the 


poor, the proſperous and unfortunate, the maſter and 


the ſervant, the monarch and the ſubject. If i in all 
our intercourſe with others, we invert the caſe, and 
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place ourſelves in our POR ſituation, and con- 
ider him in ours, our own heart will always be ca- 
ſuiſt enough to point out and preeribe a — and pro- 
per conduct. : | 1 
Let us then attend to this important id compre- 
henfive rule of behaviour, and keep it ever in view, 2 
that we may form our whole conduct by it; that we 
may check the impulſes of unfriendly paſſions, correct 
the partiality of {elt-love, and act on all occaſions. as 
reaſon and equity direct. Were but this one precept 
duly attended to, and adopted into general practice, 
how would it change the ſcene of human life! what 
large additions would it make to the public happineſs! 
It would introduce ſo much peace, and order, and har- 
mony, and virtue into the world, as would render it 
the image of heaven, or make it like itſelf at its crea- 
ton, when every thing was pronounced good. We 
ſhould then ſee no injuſtice, and hear no complaining in 
wr fireets. Injuries and oppreſſions would not then 
nyade the quiet of private life; nor would ambitious 
power violate the right of nations, nor deviſe barba. 
wus arts of propagating ruin and extending deſolation 
through the world. In every ſtation, men, by acting 
p to their reſpective obligations, and by maintaining 
commerce of mutual good offices, would concur in 
fring and eſtabliſhing the general happineſs of man- 
kind upon the moſt ſolid baſis, - that of univerſal vir- 
tue. | | 65 | 

Let it alſo be remembered, that we muſt all one day 
appear at the awful tribunal of Heaven, to render an 
{count of our obedience to this law; where the Jupcsz 
i the whole earth will reward every man according 


> Do of ding; vi. Sem. XIII 


to his Fort and act by us as we have done to each 

other. With the upright man, Nx will ſhow himſelf 

upright. If we have forgiven others their treſpaſſe, 

HE will forgive ours; if we have had compaſſion on 
our fellow-ſervants, uE will have compaſſion upon us, 
* If, then, we would act as reaſonable beings; if we 
| would attend to what is not only the ſubſtance of the 
law and the prophets, but the ſpirit of the goſpel ; if 
we defire to add to the common happineſs of mankind 
in this world, or to ſecure our own in the next ue 
muſt inſcribe this ſhort abſtract of duty upon our 
hearts, in order to be faithfully copied out into our 
life and manners, —Whatſoever ye would that men fhoull 
a unto Hou, do Js even * to them. 3 
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Sins of Infirmity and Preſumption. 
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PSA. XIix. 12, 29 


1 can tell how TY be offendeth 2 0 ae thou me 
from my ſecret faults. Keep thy ſervant alſo from pre- 
ſumptuous fins, left they get the - dominion over me : ſo 

ſhall 1 be undefiled, and innocent from the great offence. 


ANKIND are apt to form various miſapprehen- 
ſions concerning the degrees of malignity and 
nilt in different fins ; and are inclined often to exte- 
ate, ſometimes to aggravate, their failings too much. 
ome pious - perſons, defirous to walk in all the com- 
nandments of Gop blameleſs, and to approach as near 
may be to religious perfection, —ſtudious to pleaſe, 
nd afraid to offend, their Mak ER. — are apt to paſs 
w ſevere a ſentence upon themſelves for the mere 
ips of infirmity, and their fears magnify errors or in- 
drertencies into tranſgreſſions and crimes, ' Others 
dere are ( and they by far the moſt numerous), who, 
Pough they act, in many inſtances, in plain and di- 
ict oppoſition to the laws of religion; yet, with # 


* 
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— partiality or ſelf-deception, peine them. 
ſelves, that theirs are only the lapſes of natural inf. 
mity, the unavoidable effects of human frailty,—fit 
objects of compaſſion rather than of juſtice, and en. 
titled to an eaſy and certain forgiveneſs. 
So indulgent, generally, are mankind to their c own 
faults, and ſuch the prepoſſeſſion in their own favour, 
S chat there are few fins ſo black and flagitious, few 
ſo preſumptuous and of ſo deep a dye, but the offend. 
er will, from partial reaſoning, excuſe to himſelf un. 
der the pretext of Infirmity, and confider them only 
as ſlight and venial failings. To prevent, therefore, 
this dangerous ſelf. deception on the one hand, and a 
groundleſs ſelf-condemnation on the other; that we 
may neither preſume ourſelves to be better, nor ap- 
prehend we are worſe, than we are; it may be proper 
to mark the diſtinction between ſins of Infirmity and 
fins of Preſumption ; the former not imputable to us 
as Crimes, the latter not to be forgiven without Re- 
pentance. 

I ſhall therefore obſerve, a What failures in our 
conduct are to be conſidered as fins of Infirmity; and, 
2dly, What actions deſerve the ſeverer appellation of 
preſumptuous fins. 

I. Let us obſerve what deviations from the divine 
laws are to be conſidered as fins of Infirmity. 

Theſe are, firſt, ſuch as proceed from ſome igno- 
| rance or error that is involuntary, and, in a moral 
conſtruction, unavoidable. Where failings are occa- 
 fioned by ignorance ſtrictly and abſolutely invincible, 
| 2. E. from a natural incapacity, or from an abſolute 
Vant of ſufficient means of information, there they 


i 
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can bave no degree of criminality in them; - Where 
they are the conſequences of determined and wilful | 
gnorance, they are highly finful. 

But where they proceed from ſome error that'i is, in 
a moral conſtruction, unavoidable,—that is, ſuch er- 
ror as, all circumſtances conſidered, we could not rea- 
ſonably be expected to eſcape ; or ſuch as we are na- 
turally, and almoſt inevitably, led into by the influ- 
ence of education or example ; from the weakneſs 
of our intellectual faculties, or the want of light ne- 
ceſſary to aſſiſt us in forming a right judgment; or 
from prejudices which darken our underſtanding, or 
from difficulties and obſcurities in things themſelves ; 
—ywhile errors ariſe almoſt neceſſarily from ſuch cauſes, 
theſe will be admitted, we may hope, as a | ied ue 
at the merciful tribunal of Heaven. 

Ignorance that is not careleſs, affected, or nn 
being a misfortune, not a fault, will moſt certainly 
render us fit objects of divine compaſſion, and not of 
indignation. This our bleſſed Lord himſelf, upon the 
eroſs, pleaded in extenuation of the ' worſt of crimes : 
F ather, forgive them ; ; for they know not what they do. 
And to this St. Paul attributes his own forgiveneſs: I 
otained mercy, Lol he, becauſe I did i eds in ; 
unbelief 155 
But it is to be obſerved, that in glaring crimes, Nas 
plain tranſgreſſions of the divine laws, inevitable ig- 
norance cannot be pleaded ; for of our great moral 
obligations we are ſufficiently informed, both by the 
light of Nature and of Revelation. The principal 
laws of Gop are written with great perſpicuity, both 
Wour hearts and 1 in the goſpel ; and 1. moſt e 


„ ae fyfrnily ee, im 
ant lines of duty are obvious and legible to every eye. the na 


| 95 The plea of i 1gnorance can be admitted ſo far only ag ing 


that ignorance is inevitable, and not the effect of a the ye 
diſhoneſt diſpoſition or. voluntary neglect. 5 edge: 
...2dly,; Thoſe failings, or violations of the . laws fiction 
are to be reputed ſins of infirmity, into which we are juſtly | 
betrayed. by inadvertence. or ſurpriſe, —though this And tl 
ſurpriſe may not be ſtrictly and abſolutely unavoidable, Wl tent 
but ſuch as, conſidering the various circumſtances of Jet er 
human life, the frequent inattention of our minds, and I unpt 
the ſudden: impreſſion of objects upon them, cannot bop 4 
always be avoided, even by the moſt vigilant and at- 2000 
tentive, Of this kind are the leſſer, unpremeditated who f 
irregularities of paſſion, inconſiderate expreſſions, in- hae 

e eg in ſome meaſure criminal, that come unin- and q 
vited into the mind, and proceed. not indeed to action, ing] 1 
but yet are received and entertained with too much niltul 
approbation. Theſe, and other ſimilar failings, are in- ties 0 
cident to. the wiſeſt and beſt ; upon which account the tellect 
Pfalmiſt ſays, Mo can tell how oft he offendeth ? and ing 8 
the apoſtle obſerves, that j we /ay we haue no fin, we doubt 
| deceive ourſelves, and. the truth is not in us. ſuitab 
II. Having thus obſerved ſome general marks or ened | 
characters of what are properly and truly ſins of Infir- proyic 
mitx, I ſhall next proceed to ſhow what actions de- POWel 
ſerve the ſeverer appellation of prefumptuous fins. «con 
II, Thoſe are preſumptuous fins which are com- 
mitted againſt light and knowledge. The nature of 
fin confiſts in a voluntary departure from the rule of 
our duty, in ſuffering ourſelves to be ſeduced by ſome 
intereſt or paſſion, to act contrary to the law of Gon, 
whether communicated by reaſon or revelation, And 
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the nature. 1 8 of preſumptuous fin conſiſts. 
ing againſt our own convictions, in doing what at 
the yery inſtant of commiſſion we know and acknow- 
edge to be finful. It is this conſciouſneſs, this con- 
icon, which renders the action highly criminal, and 
juſtly puniſhable by, a wiſe and righteous Governor, 
And though there may be great diſtinctions, and various 
extenuations, as well as aggravations, of ſuch offences; 
yet every action of this kind is in ſome degree a pre- 
ſumptuous, fin, committed in avowed oppoſition to 
Gop and his authority. 
2dly, They alſo may be ſaid to fin preſumptuouſly, 
who fig from wilful inattention and ignorance ; who 
have, frequent opportunities of having the doctrines 
and duties of religion laid before them, and of be- 
ing] informed, or reminded, of its obligations, but 
vilfully refuſe their attention, and ſhun opportuni- 
ties of information. Our CREATOR | has made us in- 
tllectual beings, capable of examining and diſtinguiſh- | 
ing good and evil, truth and falſehood; and may, 
doubtleſs, with juſtice, demand from us a conduct 
ſuitable to thoſe advantages. This duty i is till height- 
ened by the revealed aſſiſtances he vouchſafes, and the 
poridential means of improvement he puts in our 


1 power. Theſe are talents for which we juſtly ſtand 

accountable to the all- gracious Donox ; and the ne- 
om. eck of them cannot but be wrong in itſelf, and highly 
. offenſive to Hi, All voluntary error muſt therefore 
* be criminal ; ; criminal in the ſame degree as it is vo- 
Tu luntary ; * and the guilt or malignity of it is in pro por- 
Net 00 to the pouer of ayoiding it. 
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e perſons may be weak enough to prefer dark. 
neſs to light, when they are determined that their 
deeds ſhall be evil; may chooſe to avoid information 
and inſtruction, when they are reſolved to perſiſt in 
g their vices; and may imagine that their ignorance of 
duty will extenuate their tranſgreſſion of it. But ſuch 
ignorance, proceeding not from an inability to find out 
their duty, but from a reſolution not to ſeek it—from 
a corrupt heart, and diſhoneſt diſpoſition, — has in it all 
the efſence-and guilt of fin, We may affirm, that not 
they only are preſumptuous ſinners, Who at the very 
inſtant of perpetrating wickedneſs act i in conſcious op- 
poſit ition to the will of Heaven ; but that they allo are 
ſuch, who are voluntarily negligent and remiſs in their 1 
inquiries after Gop's will; and chooſe rather to be ig- religi 
norant than informed of the rules he has laid down — its ru 
Fom a ſuſpicion, that thoſe rules might interrupt or licita 
diſturb them in their criminal purſuits, and from a re- Wl force 
ſolution to avoid and guard againſt ſuch interruption ſedue 
and diſturbance, ans; 

- 2dly, As to commit an action enn our own con- ners; 
victions of its guilt, is the higheſt aggravation of fin; 
ſo our conſent to an action, the lawfulneſs of which, 
after deliberate conſideration, appears ſuſpicious and 
doubtful, is in a lower degree a preſumptuous fin alſo; 
becauſe it is voluntarily and knowingly complying 
with what we have reaſon to apprehend may be crimi- 
nal in itſelf, and diſpleaſing to Gop. Though the 
merciful Author of our being is not extreme to mark 
what is done amiſs by his creatures ; though he makes 
gracious allowances for defects, and compaſſionates our 
frailties; yet purity of na, an honeſt and good 


park; et be Cray require: _ is indiſpenfible | 
condition of his favour. And this purity of intention, 
this goodneſs of heart, will ſhow itſelf in all caſes where 
the lawfulneſs of an action is doubtful, by adhering to 
that ſide where our integrity will de moſt ſecure; and 
by en e und EO as n wann 
Having his inatked- the Ones e of lch 
actions as deſerve the ſevere appellation of preſumptubus 
s, Tſhall only obſerve farther, that of preſumptuous 
inners/ there are different ranks and puny * it 
may not be improper briefly to mention. 
In the loweſt and leaſt culpable degree are Miu wt | 
preſerve in their minds a juſt ſenſe of the obligations 4 
religion; and form the general courſe of their lives by 
its rules, and have virtue enough to reſiſt frequent ſo= 
licitations'to-guilt'; but yet on ſome occaſions, by the 
force of particular temptations, ſuffer themſelves to be 
ſeduced againſt their own convictions. Such perſons 
| are, in thoſe particular inſtances, preſumptuous ſin- 
though, upon the whole, they deſerve not the 

e. of wicked,—as- their general behaviour has 
been right, and conformable to the prece pts of virtue. 
Yet, as they have done what they: ay not to have - 
done; and have in ſome inſtances : contrary to the 
laws of Gop, and the acknowledgments of their own 
hearts —repentance and amendment are e ne- 5 
ny in order to obtain forgiveneſs. - "Mts 
In the next and more guilty rank of W 
bnners,” are to be placed thoſe who have ſome ſenſe of 
duty; and ſome intention of obſerving it; but yet their 
enſe of duty is not — nox effectual „ to. 


prevent their n with RO every qeroptation 
that offers to corrupt them. On every trial, whenever 
their religious integrity is put to the teſt, and on the 
only occaſions wherein they can evidence their ſince. 
rity, they give proofs only of the feebleneſs of their 
reſolution, and of their ineffectual ſenſe of religious 
- principles, which, e nn "—_ * 
mene n 
In the higheſt and moſt erimir al claſs of "688 are 
<thoſs who forn deliberate ſchemes of guilt; who pre- 
| meditate and project plans of wickedneſs ; aud, with. 
out being led into temptation, become their own tempt- 
ers, and ſearch about for opportunities of iniquity, de- 
_ termined to lay hold on thoſe that offer. To ſuch it 
will be of little conſequence, with regard to their guilt, 
whether they find, or not, the opportunities they ſeek. 
For in the eye of Heaven, and of Juſtice, guilt lies in 
the intention of guilt. He who determines to commit 
a crime when occafion offers, commits it in his heart; 
and his previous deliberation greatly adds to the malig- 
_ nity of his fin. Men, indeed, cannot penetrate the in- 
ward intentjon; human juſtice can take no cognizance 
of the heart, and can judge of guilt only by appear- 
ances: but the all-ſeeing eye of Gon diſcerns the in- 
ward intention much better than we can ſee the out- 

| ward: action and Hz judges the heart. 
May what has been now offered, prevail with us to 
enter into a ſerious examination of ourſelves, and make 
à ſtrict inſpection into our lives and manners. Have 
we been guilty of ſins of infirmity (as what man is he 
5 "that liveth and finneth not)? let us not neglect to im- 
$ "ow —_— ans forgiveneſs ; MC to * end, the re- 
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and Prejumprion. „ 


pentance we. ad in our uſ ual devotioris ſhould. 


ſem to funde. Sins of infirmity are what the Plal- 
wilt calls ſectet ſins; ſuch as cannot all be particular 
y noted, nor remembered; and cannot therefore de- 
mand a particular, but only a general, repentance. 
zut with regard to preſumptuous ſins, fins deliberately. 
committed, cominitted againſt the ednviction of our 
own heart and conſcience, which are ever recurring to 
the mind, and which we cannot, if we would, forget 


the deepeſt contrition of ſoul, and a particular appli- 


cation to the throne of n 3 abſolutely | 
required. | 

T0 reid; Os atdck u as 100 de, all flo; whites ot 
lnfrmity or Preſtimptiori Aet us; to the moſt vigilant 
attention to our ways, add our conſtant ſupplications 
to Gop for his aſſiſting grace; and let each of us ad- 
irefs him in the words of the Pfalmiſt. Mo can tel! 
bow off he offendeth ? O cleanſe thou me from my ſecret 
fauti: Keep thy ſervant alſo from preſumptuous fins, et 
they get the dominion over me Ib col . 
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1 HE  profyet beyond this life, 3 * the ſtate and 
ll: condition of man after his deſcent into the grave, 
na the diſſalution of the body, has been a ſpecult. 

tion which has amuſed the ignoraut, and perplexed 
the, wife, in all ages of the world. Before the reyela- 
tion of the Goſpel, the future exiſtence of human na. 
ture, was a diſputable problem; the diſquiſitions of 
philoſophers 1 terminated only in diffident expectations; 
and their concluſions were ſuch as their „ rather 
than conviction, led them to believe. 
Beyond the Aſible boundary of death, what may be 
our doom; whither we ſhall be conveyed ; through 
what ſcenes we are to paſs, or for what duration we 
may exiſt; whether we ſhall be capable of ſenſation 
when diveſted of the body; what the ſpecific natur 
of the enjoyments allotted us; what capacities and 

5 powers we may poſſeſs, or what we have to hope or fea 


Ano humaz Fr *** ever fiber It was 

all; a region of uncertainty, a land of . darkneſs, from 
whence no de parted ſpirit bad. ever returned to bring 
nformation. Of the exiſtende of this ſtate the heathen, 
world were doubtful. One of the poets of antiquity * 
pathetically compl. fins, that while the luminaries of 
heaven, the ſun. and ſtars, ſet and riſe again; yet man, 
when he deſcends into the grave, finks down into per- 
petual night, and ſets, never to riſe and that while 
the vegetable race, the plants and flowers of the field, 
fade and decay, and obtain a kind of reſurrection in 
the ſpring; yet the beſt of. human beings. wither and 
periſh, — . proſpect or. 1 of reſtoration 58 
life, e $777 

But the Chviſtian e has aint pate they uncer- 
tinties with regard to a future ſtate; and, by the re- 
ſurrection of Cuxisr from the dead, hath given us the 
neſtimable aſſurance, that the grave does not put a 
period to our being; that the ſoul is not to ſleep in 
perpetual night; that the end of life i is but the begin- 
ring of immortality, and death no other than a BO 
birth to another ſtate of exiſtence.” -. +... 

As the reſurrection of our bleſſed Lonp is the ere 
foundation. of our future hopes, I ſhall obſerve,” 1h, 
The eredibility of that fact; and, 24ly, ' The eas 
certainty of our own reſurrection. 

I. Let us obſerve the credibility of the refined” 
of our bleſſed Lond. As his reſurrection was an event 
iu its nature aſtoniſhing, and important in its conſe. 

it ſhould op to have PRE Ma care of * 
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Rs to be a ſpirit. 64 


3 dias Wiſdom to eftabliſh e ere 
the firmeſt foundation. It is not ' necefſ: 
the whole accumulative evidence of out Lord's reſur- 
rection, nor minutely to detail all the various circum - 
ſtances that concur to illuſtrate' and confirm'the truth 
of it.” It may ſuffice to mention, that our Lokd, after 
he roſe from the dead, appeared” to his diſciples with 
this particular view , that they might teſtify this fad; 
and be proper and unexceptionable”* "witneſſes of it; 
that he continued forty days ſhowing himſelf alive af. 
ter his paſſion, by many infallible proofs; and after ſe. 
Veral private”appearinees'to his g Was been of 
above five hundred brethren | at once. Mages” e 
— apoſtles, we ma obſerve, cannot be Fein 
With credulity i in the article of our Lokn's reſurrection 
When he was betrayed, they all forſdok him and fled; 
they were offended at the ignöminy of his ervcifixion; 
and all their hopes and” expectations ſeem to have ex- 
pired with their MasTER upon the croſs.” The firlt 
accounts of his reſürrection met with little credit 
among them; and when he appeared to the apoſtle 
aſſembled tpgether, they were terrified, Luppoſing him 


* * 1 * * 75 


True it is, our Loxp ſhowed himſelf not openly t to 
at the people, but to witneſſes choſen before of Gov; 
the reaſon of which might be (if we may be permitted 
to alſign the Teaſons of” the divine conduct). that Gop 
does not in any inſtance do all that he has power to 
do, but ſo much only as to his wiſdom appears right 
and expedient. ' He employs ſuch means only as are 
in their nature fitted to produce con viction, when at. 
| tended to with an a upright and honeſt heart. That the 


Mug Das way ack all our — and open 
our underſtanding, ſo as to compel an admiſſion of 


thoſe truths he is pleaſed to reveal. and may gonvert 
every unbeliever, in the ſame miraculous and irreſiſti- 
ble manner as he did St. Paul. —is certain and uncon- 


teſted :. but it is not the uſual method of his provi- 


dence. He leaves us generally to the application of 


our intellectual powers, and to that freedom of will 5 
which can alone conſtitute the merit of religious faith | 


The witneſſes of our Lok p's reſurrection 


. eee eee nature of the fact required, 
and ſuch as were moſt en of judging ” __ . + 


tity of his perſon. | 
When they afſerted his bsc 3 5854 a 


act! in which there was no room for deception. They 7 


well knew his perſon, his features, his manner; were 


admitted to familiar converſe, that they might be ſure 
they were not deceiyed by any agrial Mts or illu- 


five appearance. e 5 2 


And as it is impoſſible they ſhould be ate "4 


ceived, it is equally ; incredible that they ſhould attempt 


an impoſition on the world. For that they ſhould, in 


direct oppoſition to their own native pre judices and 1 


evident intereſts —without. any lucrative views in this 


world, without any proſpect of reward in the next, — 


to be a falſehood; and, for the ſake of one wh had 
deceived them, form 2 deliberate concerted plan to 


expoſe ener to the ſevereſt of ufferings and tor- 
tures, to which all men have naturally an unſurmount- 


able averfion;—is a ſuppoſition that cannot be admit- 


D d, 


3 


perſiſt to death i in the atteſtation of what they knew _ 


464 "wat the leaſt appearance of redfon. For, is it 
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the veracity af 


credible, el they: could 8 in themſclyes all 
hopes and fears, the paſſions, affections, and feel. 
ings, gf human nature? that they could diveſt them. 


ſelves of the principle of ſelf. preſervation? that they 
could enter, as it were, into a Conſpiracy. againſt their 


own eaſe, intereſt, and reputation ? throw off all regard 
to the happineſs; or enjoyment of life, all care even 


for their on quiet and ſecurity? And for What? to 


meet poverty and perſecution, reproach and contempt, 
bonds and impriſonments, ſufferings and death, without 
any view of intereſt preſent or future? To this they 
could have no conceivable temptation or inducement, 
according to all the principles or motives that are 
known to influence or operate upon the human mind. 
On the contrary, on the ſuppoſitien of CRRIST's not 


being riſen, they muſt have been ſenſible that he was 


a deceiver: that the promiſes and predictions with 
which he had amuſed them, had failed; and that 
from him, conſequently, they could Kave. no youue 
hoy either here or hereafter. 

In ſhort, that a number of 0 of ſound under: 


funding, and honeſt characters, ſhould unanimouſly 


ine to atteſt and 


rt a falſehood, in oppoſi- 


tion to all their intereſts and prejudices, to every 


principle that can be ſuppoſed to influence human ac- 
tions, aud at the hazard of every thing valuable and 
dear to men. is abſolutely unaccountable; and would 
be as aſtoniſhing, and as ſtrictly miraculous, as any in- 
mr on courſe of Nas 


tune. 
4 hae 3 8 the W Wa of Heaven 'to 
apoſtles, expreſſed: in the pon 


i 


2 on them of een n ſpeakingin | 

aguag a nations. and of healing ll manner 
efdiſeales;3 a teſtimony ſo cir muſt O 
d to carry in it all che evidence that any. diſtant 


1 fact can offibly be capable of; and far ſuperior to the 
rd proof of any other fact recorded in ancient hiſtory. 
en No ſingle fact in all hiſtory is either ſupported. u ch 
to Ml unexceptionable witneſſes, or comes. to us,/confirmed 
pt, with. ſuch. collateral and ſubſequent evidence. We þ 
ut may be aſſured, therefore, that God hath raifſed-upþ the = 
ey Lord, and 1—— us * by buon power. 
nt, WW — Which leads mee ] 
re II. To inquire into the cert el our on xeſur- 
1d, reftion. . Before life and immortality were brought to 
10t light by the Goſpel, human nature could ill ſuſtain the 
vas melancholy reflection that its proſpect might be cloſed, 
ith and its exiſtence determined in the grave; and thatthe 
hat evening of life might be ſucceeded by a long eternal 
nds night. The vulgar, therefore, ſupported themſelves 
an figions, the wiſe. with uncertain hopes and con- 
e. bedures, of the foul's immortality. But that the body 
ally ſhould return from corruption to a reunion with the 
ofi- ſoul, was not expected by the wiſeſt, The Jews, it is 
er true, might have ſome conception of this, from the 
AC- tranſlation. of Enoch and Elijah to heaven in their bo- 
and dies; and from Job's declaration of his aſſurance, that 
zuld in his fleſn he ſhould. ſee Gon. And indeed, as our 
in- Cra xon has thought fit, in our preſent ſtate, to unite | 
na- Wil the foul to a corporeal ſubſtance, this ſhould ſeem to 
intimate, that the nature of the ſoul is ſuch, that a bo- 
n to Wil y ſuited to the ſtate of its future exiſtence may be 


requiſite to the due ene n 


— 


— 


| are in the grave ſhall þ mba w of te Sm of Mas 
| al: ſhall come had. e t e vo 


| heaven, that, during his reſidence upon earth, he nei. 
ther acted, promiſed, 
to the will of Gop, with whoſe authority he declared 
himſelf to be inveſted. And the reaſon of this is clear: 
Becauſe it is utterly irreconcileable with thoſe ideas of 
tze divine attributes, Which muſt de us in all our 
_ religiousinquiries 3+ and impoff therefor 
ceive, that the Gop of truth woutd' either rer or 
5 Permit: an evidenee of ſo high a nat 


name, or had taught, or acted, und 
a manner not agreeable to his will. 4 


grave; there can be no room to doubt, that what be 
bath accompliſned in his own perſon, he will alſo fulfl 


ftroy ibis temple, 
he reſtored the temple of his o body, doubtleſs he 


«who raiſed up Ixsus from the dead, can alſo quicken 
our mortal bodies; and, in order to give us an afſur- 


:was made che promiſe and pledge © of the reſurrection 


The areas of + our 1284 is an tele from 


* taught, but in conformity 


Kok 5 
* 


10 con- 


re to be given to 
who had aſſumed a falſe character i in his 
inder ee 


II, therefore, Cukisr predicted add affirmed that he 
Wee raiſe the dead; and, in proof of his afſertion, 
ſubdued the powers of death, and aſcended from the 


in us. If he verified bis prediction to the Jews, De. 


. 


a m three days Twill build it up ; f 


can alſo rebuild theſe earthly tenements of ours. He 


:ance'that he will raiſe us up, the reſurrection of Cle 


of the whole human ſpeeies. | 


* 
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hould be diſunited and diffolved;” 
with duſt; or evaporated into air , diſſipatedd and Wil: 
peiſed over the whole face of mikäre lf yet it is int! | 
ly eaſy to Hut, to whoſe all comp ehenfive 1 5 
il objects are at once minutely and Atty preſent 
ed, to res l, collect, and arrange, every atom, if 'rieeds 
ful. Every the ſmalleſt particle of matter, though loſt : 
— imperceptible to us, is yet purſued by bis all- 
ſeeing eye through all its changes, and by his hand 
guide. and conducted in its va an in all its various 


3 


en reſtore it can re-organiſe e — atoms, * 

ind difpoſe them in the fame order as before. 
hy A6. indeed © our bodies ſhall be formed of pre- 
ciſely the ſame portions of matter they conſiſted of at 
the time of their diſſolution, or at any other period of 
their being, is a point that has not been revealed, and 
cannot be determined. It is a queſtion of no moral! 
import, ſo long as the mind 1s the ſame ; which is all 


t be that concerns us. It may ſuffice to all the purpoſes of 
ul religion to be informed, that though we tie down'in di if 
De. honour, wwe ſhall be raiſed in glory ;\ and that our Saviour | 
31 Chrift vill change theſe bodies, that they may de like unto 

s he bis glorious Body, according to the mighty _ 1 
He 10 able to fubdue all things to himſelf. e 
ken What has e nen rw ſuggeſt the following 


fur- reflections. Fe e i a £3 Ne 
er , If our + bleſed ene by his ref wreQion' from 
CON "IP has. — us un nce 3 


4 


to, Do * e the vital union 3 foul and 
body muſt one day be diſſolved, and we muſt, deſcend 
into the dark manſions of death wryet. that we are 
not to be for ever impriſoned in thoſe manſions, not 
— wo in the grave: that death 
gn hopper ſtate of, being: 5 that. the ſeparation of 
N 18 tor a time; and that, too, in 
— 10 a more * union, which ſhall never be 
diflalved. . Al neden * Brave is no longer an un- 
10B, a "NA t darknets, or a ſtate of obli. 
riſh,., We may now 


forroms of. — As, — gate. to immortal 
paſſage to glory, the avenue to heaven. We are now 
aſſured, that we ſhall go whither our Sen, and Re- 
'  DEEMER is gone defend us 3 and that where he 1 
_ If the ail. ivr „ approaching. when theſe 
corruptible bodies {ball put on incorruption, and theſe nor- 
tal ſball put on immortality ; when the grave ſhall re- 
ſtore its aſhes, and the ſea give up her dead; ;—how 
careful ought we to be, ſo to conduct ourſelves in this 
life, that we may be able to look beyond it without 
terror or apprehenſſon; ; that we may be prepared to 
meet our REDEEMER and Jupox, and may have hope 
in that deciſive hour which determines, our everlaſting 


| ſtate. I GUUUL * * all here * hays hopes 


* 


of thi - juſt: ail the ae LN we all with 1 re- 
ſolve to exerciſe ourſelyes, therefore, to have always a 
nn 1 er e towards Gop and "OR 
man. 

Lafth, Let us reflett ac bleling 4 pn are 
due, how much we owe to the mercies of the Gop 
and FaTaxr of our Lord Isus Chalsr, whoſe kind 
providence guards and protects us in life; forſakes us 
not even in death; and has, in the reſurrection of his 
Sox, given us a pledge and aſſurance of à future ſtate 
of immortal Happineſs. O may it be our firſt, our 
daily and habitual care, to render ourſelves fit objects 
of his favour, and not unworthy of ſuch happineſs,— 
by every expreſſion of pious -obedience ; by a ſacre 
attention to every duty, every injunction of the A- 
viouR of mankind, who lived and died, and roſe. again | 
for us; that in the laſt day, when he ſhall come again 
in his glorious Majeſty to judge the world, we may be 
avoured. with his ris} and fe preg porn 
rn en n e 16 | 
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c a) AT thy | g | 10 F thren, 

F 18 0 would 

Ef oth FRY "RoW. xii, 78. vi would 
e | firablk 

: r paſte, As OY as. letb in ve, , Foe x peaceaty the n. 
| wih all men. | unive 

1 935 N F happy 

TL NEVER we. W. hl into the 050 lty 9 

5 and with a ſerious eye furvey and contem- heave 
. che ſtate and condition of human nature, we Th 
eatmot, without the moſt painful impreſſions, reflect, cond 
how much human life is embittered, and its numerous truck 
afflictions multiplied and aggravated, by the cruel ad- ful, b 
dition of the various calamities which mankind inflit iſ dier 

on each other :—calamities, not derived from the ne- Wil *** © 

_ ceflary condition of our being, not from any immuta- lead. 
ble law of nature, not inflicted by Providence; but them 
voluntarily introduced hy our own malignant paſſions, Wi them 

TY in oppoſition to the monitions ur precepts of our olteriy 
Cxxarox.  entert 

If mankind would univerſally Genen to the ori- lily 
1 ginal plan of the great Auruoꝶ of their being, and Wn 
ſteadily purſue thoſe paths of virtue and benevolence mend; 


which he has pointed out, and in which he has inſtruc 
ed them to walk; if they would uniformly act on the 


On Peace. \ 


3 religion, and become kts... 
and every man conſider himſelf as brother to every 


man how great an abatement might de made ii - 
the ſorrows and miſeries-of human life! how happily: 


and pleaſant to aſſociate and dwell together, lik 
wren, in unity! Meekneſs, moderation, and equity, 
vould then guard the ſecurity of individuals; and juſ- 


would enſure the public tranquillity. All the moſt de- 
fable advantages of civil life would be ſecured, and 
the natural effe& of univerſal. righteouſneſs would be 
univerſal peace. All the virtues would combine in a 


heaven in happineſs as in goodneſs. + 


conducive to this end; and in almoſt every page in- 


different from the precepts of Chriſtianity are the man- 
ners of many who aſſume the name of Chriſtians ! in- 
tead of cheriſhing friendly diſpoſitions, and exerting 
themſelves in kind offices, how common is it to ſee 
them ſeize every gpportunity of fomenting diſcord, o 
| offering or returning injuries, and of making that the 
| entertainment of the heart that ought to be * 1 


mended in the text; and ſhall offer ſome nn 
to engage your obſerrance of it. 


4 


improved would be the ſtate of mankind! how joyful. 
bre- 


tice, benevolence, mercy, and other ſocial - virtues, 


happy confederacy to promote the peace and tranquil- 
iy of human nature, and to make earth reſemble 


ſtruts us to be placable and meek, candid and peace- 
ful, benevolent and compaſſionate. But how widely 


* this 3 1 mall 3 the duty 1 recom- | 


The Go; pel 1 is one continued leſſon of all = = | | 


| cable _ —.— ſpirit of unity net ; in the 


preſs or reſtrict all thoſe inclinations or paſſions which 
| would ama our ſenſe of injuries; and cheriſh all 


where a flight one is offered, we muſt make no diffi. 


juſtice might not demand; yet, nevertheleſs, a com- 
pliance is required from all who would live up to their 


Religion. 


injuries wound, and wron gs irritate ; | cre nature 


rupt nature. But it is to be conſidered, that in ſuch 


we are not to conſult faſhion, cuſtom, or inclination, 


text; it ought to be our habitual endeayour, to ſup. 


and conſiderations as may recommend 
dneſs, duration, and harmony. We muſt be 
fie to take, and careful not to give, affence, We 
muſt not take diſguſt where no occaſion. is given; and 


eulty to overlook it. We muſt not {ſuffer our reſent. 
ment to riſe without a eauſe, nor allow it to be violent 
and intemperate even with one. And though this 
may lay us under a neceſſity of ſometimes departing 
from our right, and of making conceffions which ſtrict 


duty, and conform to the e precepts of our divine 
Calmneſcs, dale, * moderation, in 1 eaſes where 


prompts, and faſhion and cuſtom ſeem in ſome mea- 
ſure to demand and to juſtify reſentment, are, it mult 
be acknowledged, NO eaſy taſk. To bleſs the tongue 
that ealumniates, or the hands that ſmite us, is a ſe- 
yere reſtraint to our paſſions, a hard injunction to cor- 


caſes we are not to liſten to our paſſions, but to duty; 


but religion. The precepts of the Goſpel equally for- 
bid the . or returning, of a an — then 


\ . , : A . / 


REV. e, 4s 


that curſe you, ſays our bleſſed LoRD3 Pra . them 
which deſpitefully uſe you. 

Many other precepts there are of the an. zer 5 
enjoined by the authority of our Lok, and enforced 
by his example; which ought therefore to prevail with 
us, not to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of pride, paſſion, 
cuſtom, or any principle of falſe honour, which mae 
diſſuade us from the pacific | virtues. 
Some there are who would charge the alan of 
the duty in the text ſolely upon the firſt aggreſſors; 
and think it may be lawful to return, though not to 
offer, an injury. But how vain were it to urge this 
duty, if ſo eaſy an evaſion were left to malice and re- 
renge? how vain to enjoin peace and union, if ſo co- 
lourable a pretext were admitted for ſtrife and diſſen- 
ſion? For there are few that will acknowledge, or 
perhaps can perſuade themſelves, that their anger is 
unreaſonable, and without a juſt foundation. Even 
when, in their own opinion, their wrongs have re- 
ceived ſatisfaction; when their paſſions are cooled by 
reflection, and time has laid their reſentment aſleep ; 
Jet they will be apt, in general, to juſtify it; though 
they may poſſibly be ingenuous enough to confeſs, 
that it may have been carried too far, Some plead 
fora liberty of reſenting and retaliating injuries which 
have been ſevere and oppreſſive ; though they are 
viling to cenſure and condemn that reſentment which 
niſes ypon-trivial occaſions or imaginary wrongs. But ' 
lince 1 Imaginary wrongs often make as deep a wound, 
and are as painful, as real ones, and are conſidered 
as ſuch; and as every man aſſumes a privilege to 
nudge for himſelf, and to feel the weight of his own 
/ | SS 


434 : | On Peace. Serm. XLY. 


' wrongs,—every man would be apt to interpret this 
* 
diſtinction | in his own favour. | 


Beſides, where is the difficulty; or where the virtue, 


of preſerving our temper, or ſuppreſſing our reſent. 


ment, where no extraordinary occaſions occur to dif. 


concert or diſquiet us? The teſt of our virtue is, when 
: others can'be fo far forgetful of themſelves and their 
duty, as to offend or injure us without cauſe. If, up- 
on ſuch occafions, we can forgive offences, and curb 
tevenge, and forbear repaying evil with evil, —ſuch 
behaviour will ſhow; that we pay a juſt regard to the 
5 precepts and authority of religion. 
H. e engage our attention to this duty, it might 
; 55 ſufficient to obſerve, that it is the beſt preſervative of 
our own quiet and tranquillity, which can never dwell 
in the ſame boſom with anger, malice, and reſentment. 
Theſe are painful paſſions, that diſtort the mind, and 
force it into the moſt uneaſy poſtures. But to bear no 
ill-will, to be kindly affectioned, to be in friendſhip 
and at peace with the world and with ourſelves—i 
the moſt deſirable condition, the pleaſanteſt fituation, 
the eaſieſt attitude of the ſoul. Happy the man, hap- 
py in himſelf, and amiable in the eye of the world, 
who thus conducts himſelf; whoſe habitual object 
it is to contribute to the tranquillity, the ſatisfac- 
tion, the happineſs, of all with whom he has connec. 
tion or intercourſe ; who regards others with the ſame 
eye of tenderneſs with which he wiſhes to be regarded 
by them; is humble, humane, and peaceful; grants 
no indulgence to unfriendly paſſions, but is always dil 
poſed to cheriſh and exert kind affections, and to ex- 
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tend them to his n. his neighbours, and all man- 
kind4:1 2:7) © 
On the aid hand, he wa i is piep in medi- 
ating and projecting ſchemes of revenge, can have no 
quiet, no ſ{elf-enjoyment, no peace of mind; but muſt 
de unhappy, both when he forms his plan of revenge, 
and carries it into execution, and afterwards reflects 
upon it. Providence has appointed, that both the de- 
viſing of miſchief, and the reflection upon it after- 
wards, ſhall be vexatious and painful; and has wiſely 
ordained, that whoever meditates againſt the peace of 
another, ſhall in the deſign loſe his own. A tranſient 
gleam of pleaſure may reſult from accompliſhing our 
vindictive projects; but to a reaſonable, conſiderate 
mind, forbearance, patience, and forgiveneſs, will af. 
ford a much more amiable and permanent ſatisfaction. 
The monuments of our kindneſs are objects that we 
r no always with pleaſure view and contemplate ; but no- 
thing appears with more terror to our cool reflections, 
chan the retroſpect of a life marked with acts of ma- 
lice, cruelty, and revenge. 
Diſcord and diſſention are, in Scripture dad 
mn on account of the unhappy conſequences 
they produce, at other times on account of the evil 
isfac- Wi principles from which they proceed. From whence 
nnec- Wl come wars and fightings among you ? ſays the apoſtle ; 5 
ſame i vhence all thoſe diſaffections and enmities that divide 
arded mankind ; Come they not bence, even from your Iuſts 2 
grants Wi from ints emperate and ungov erned paſſions? Theſe, 
Upon inquiry, will appear to be the true ſource of di- 
to e viſions, The avarice of the covetous, e. g. and the 
nfolence of the proud, can ha. dly fail to involve them 
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"tereſt of the former, or often the vanity of the latter; 


and true motives of the heart, we cannot diſcern ; and 


permit candour and charity to plead in behalf of o- 


their actions. Such a conduct would not only be a 
Proof of our inclination to unity and peace, but would 


ſible it often is to penetrate into all the circumſtances 


| 


in eohfenticns.. "Does any one interfere. with the in. 


they are immediately in arms, and confider all as their 
enemies who ſtand in the way of their favourite pur. 
ſuit. So alſo the reſentful man always finds fuel for 
reſentment in the behaviour of others ; and the malice 
of the envious makes him averſe to every one whoſe 
fituation he ſuppoſes to be happier than his own, 

If theſe be the grounds and occaſions of diſſenſions, 
they may point otit the means of preſerving unity and | 
peace. To this end, let not paſſion dictate to us the 
opinion we form of others: let us be candid and equi- 
table in our judgments : let us 'make allowances for | 
temper and infirmity, and not impute the miſtakes of 
inadvertence to malice and deliberate deſign. © Impoſ⸗- 


which determine the nature of actions. Their out- 
ward appearatices may lie before us: but their inter- 
nal ſprings, the hidden purpoſes, the ſecret intentions, 


after all our inquiries, we muſt fit down with conjec- 
tures only. If, then, we can judge only by appear- 
ances, which are often fallacious; ; if the heart of man 
is inſcrutable, except to mm that made it, we ſhould 


thers, and ſuggeſt the moſt favourable conſtruction of 


in ſome meaſure obtain its end, as it would prevent us 
from being too precipitate in condemning others, from 
yielding to the firſt impulſes of paſſion ; it would give 
time to reaſon and reflection to correct the wrong im- 
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preſſions of a haſty ſurmiſe, and thus cut off many o- 
caſions of diſſenſion. 

Another common ſource of difſention 3 18 Pride, or a 
too high eſtimation of our rank, merit, or talents ; and, 
what naturally accompanies It, too contemptuous ideas 
of others. This turn of mind renders the proud man too 
aſſuming; prompts him to require more attention than 
others think he has a juſt claim to; and expoſes him 
to what he conſiders as indignities and inſults; which 
he eſtimates always in proporiion to the high value he 
ſets upon himſelf, and the low opinion he forms of 
others. Such occafions of diſſention we ſhould pre- 
vent, if we could be prevailed on not to think more 
highly of ourſelves than we ought to think. We view 
ourſelves with partial eyes, and are very improper 
judges of our own merits or defects; it is common to 
magnify the former, and diminiſh the latter. Accu- 
rately to diſcern, and impartially to decide upon them, 
requires a mind more diſengaged from the prejudices 
and prepoſſeſſions we naturally form in our own favour, 
than generally falls to the ſhare of mankind. To judge 
with preciſion of our own merit, is no eaſy taſk ; but 
to preſume upon too high an opinion of it, is evidently 
a weakneſs, Were we able to correct this one weak- 
neſs, we ſhould become more humble, moderate, and 
peaceful ; we ſhould not be diſconcerted at every ne- : 
glect of our preſumed merit, nor be at variance with 
thoſe who differed from us in the eſtimate we had made 
of ourſelyes. bed 

Thus, by judging of be lee with humility, 1 of 
others with candour, we may obviate many occaſions 
of diſcord and e and may preſerve and pra- 
E e ij 
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mote harmony and peace: a duty. to which, both as 
men and Chriſtians, we ought to be attentive; for 
both wiſdom and religion, prudence and duty, concur 
in their exhortations to us, to live peaceably with all 

men, and to endeavour, as much as lieth in Wy, to dwell 
together, like brethren, i in unity. l 


SERMON XLVI. 
On Contentment. 
— 
x Tim. vi. 6. 


me, with contentment i great gain, 


HOUGH nothing is more certain, than that all 

earthly enjoyments are defective, and that nei- 
ther nature nor Providence will permit us to paſs 
through life without a portion of that trouble to which 
we are born; yet equally certain it is, that we often 
abridge thoſe enjoyments, and add to that trouble, by 
habituating ourſelves to contemplate the dark fide only 
of our condition ; by overlooking or underrating what 
i; in our power, pointing our views to objects out of 
our reach; and by an opinion, which obſervation 
could not fail to refute, that the happineſs of lite con- 
liſteth in the abundance we poſſeſs. 

To prevent the unhappineſs conſequent on this turn 
of mind, the duty of Contentment recommended in 
the text is well worthy of our attention, and is of all 
others the moſt eſſential to our quiet. Other du- 
ties are enjoined, that we may be virtuous and good: 
Contentment 1 18 preſcribed to make us happy,—happy 


gur ſtate will permit ; ; to ſupply the deficiencies 
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that muſt occur; to be a ſabllitute for enjoyments 
5 that will be always wanting. Without this virtue, no 
condition of life can be happy; Kg 7 it, none can 
be wretched. 

In order, them, to form our-minds to an acquieſ. 
cence in that ſtate, whatever it be, wherein the Su- 
preme DisposER of all things has placed us; let it be 
obſerved, that as, by the original plan and appoint- 

ment of the CREA rox, the talents, ſtations, and powers, 


of mankind, are infinitely diverſified, hence muſt ne 


ceſſarily ariſe various ſubordinations, various gradations 


of pre-eminence and ſuperiority in ſome, and of de- 


pendence and ſubjection in others. And it may hence 
be inferred, that ſuch diverſity appeared to the Su- 
preme Wiſdom to be moſt conducive to the end he 
had in view,—the general good and well-being of his 

creatures : for certain it is, that in his goyernment of 
the world, its well-being is the great object of his ad- 
miniſtration. If, then, Gov, in the arrangement of the 
various conditions and ſtations of human life, has con- 
ſulted the general ſecurity and intereſt of mankind as 
a collective body,—it follows, that the condition of 
Particular perſons, as appointed by him, is that which 
he ſees to be expedient and neceſſary, in ſubordination 


to the good of the Whole, and ought therefore to be 


Hubmitted to without complaint. 


The condition of every perſon, as allotted by Pro- 
Aiden, is. certainly what the Supreme Wiſdom ſees to 
be fit and expedient for him as an individual, as well 
as adapted to the general ſyſtem. Our CREATOR has 
- doubtleſs the beſt reafons for appointing our ſtate to 


be en as we find it. Be our condition what it may, 


derab! 
permi 

If, 
a Sup 
is fit. 
4 


5 far as it is the appointment of Providence, and not 
the effect of our own faulty conduct, our iniquity, in- 
dolence, inattention, or imprudence,—it is ſuch as we 
ould defire, or ſubmit to, if all things proper to be 
confidered could be taken into view. He who' made 
and governs us, is the FarHER of his creatures: he con- 
duds all events in the wiſeſt methods, and for the beſt 


a ſparrow falls to the ground,—not the moſt inconſi- 
derable contingency can inen —vithout the Kine 
permiſſion. e eee 

If, then, the world be under the Wee of 
a Supreme GovERNoR, who is all-wiſe to diſcern what 
js fitteſt and beſt for us; and infinitely benevolent and 


diſfcernment-;—we may conclude, that all events that 
happen to us, and are not the reſult of our own crimi- 
nal or imprudent conduct, are meant for our advan- 
tage, as they are the undoubted appointments of un- 


penſations, however ſevere or partial in their preſent 
appearance, are, we may be aſſured, wiſe, and merci- 


be our happineſs here or hereafter, to acquieſce in his 


ſubmiſſion. 

The world was by ſome of the ancients, with pro- 
priety enough, compared to a theatre, on which man- 
kind appear, and act different parts; but thoſe not for- 


univerſe, who beſt knows the characters in which it is 
eee, One duty i paſs 


purpoſes ; and with ſo particular an attention, that not 


powerful, to determine and execute according to that 


bounded goodneſs and unerring wiſdom. All his dif- 


ful, and good; and that it is our duty here, and will 


appointments, and pay him the homage of a heres. | 


tuitouſly caſt, but affigned by the DRxcrox of the 
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what is allotted us; and our ſole concern ought to be, 
to acquit ourſelves well in our reſpective parts, and ſuf. 
tain well our character, while we are upon this ſtage of 
life. To behave otherwiſe, and be diſſatisfied with 
our lot, is to reproach the Wiſdom that preſides 
aver the theatre of nature; it is to forget that we are 
but of yeſterday, and know nothing; that .Gop is in. 
finite in knowledge and wiſdom ; that the plans of his 
_ providence are far, far too extended and intricate for 
our limited powers to comprehend ; and that, as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, ſo are his thoughts 
higher than our thoughts, and his ways than our 
WAYS, 
Loet it be conſidered, ns ta Gop we are under 
numberleſs obligations, which we can never diſcharge; 
that to him we are indebted far our being, and all the 
bleſſings conſequent upon it, for which we can pay 
bim no equivalent; that he is ever conferring fayours 


and mercies, whilſt we are incapable of making any the 


' ſmalleſt return; that he is good to all, kinder to the 
worſt than the beſt of us deſerve; that theretore, 
though his gifts be, for wiſe and good reaſons, diſtri- 
buted in unequal portions, yet none ought, nor can 
with juſtice, object to the Doxox ; fince, be it more or 
leſs that, 1s — it is all voluntary, unmerited ſa- 

vour. : 

Every one, therefore, ought to be ſatisfied with his 
portion; and inſtead of repining at the more be- 
ral allotments of others, ſhould be grateful for his own. 

Shall we complain of that BEING to whom we owe al 
that we enjoy, merely becauſe he has not increaſed our 
| ſtore, n without injuſtice, he might have with- 
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held even what he has given? Does it become us, his 
dependents, who ſubſiſt upon his alms, and poſſeſs no- 
thing but by favour, to preſcribe the ſtation or portion 
to be allotted us ? No man can juſtly ſay to his Ma- 
KR, Why haſt thou made me thus? Why is my rank 
ſo mean, my talents ſo few, my ſtation ſo inferior? 
Why, at this feaſt of nature, to which I am introduced, 
muſt I fit down and take a lower place, whilſt many 
others are- bid to go up higher ? For ſuch expoſtula- 
tions there can be no grounds; ſince, for all that we 
have, and all that we are, we are indebted to the mu- 
nificence of our Mak ER; whoſe undoubted preroga- 
tive it is, to aſſign to every creature in the univerſe his 
rank and ſtation. t 

The almoſt infinite diverſity of ſituations and con- 
ditions in which Gop has arranged mankind, is to be 
reſolved only into his own ſovereign wiſdom, who may 
mete out his gratuitous bounty in what various mea- 
ſures he thinks fit. To his goodneſs we are indebted 
for our being, and for the ſtation in being which we 
hold. But as it is no injury to man, that he was form- 
ed a little lower than the angels; no injury to the brute 
creation, that they were denied the privilege of intel- 

lectual powers ;—ſo neither is injuſtice done to one 
man, that he is made to differ from another. Abun- 
dant reaſon, indeed, we have to pour out our daily gra- 
titude to the Aurnox of our being, for the various 
bleffings with which he has favoured us; but no juſt 
cauſe to be diſcontented for want of what his wiſdom 
has thought fit to withhold : Friend, I do thee no wrong, 
may our CrxzaTor ſay ; is it not lawful for me to do what 
1 will with mine own 2 is thine eye cv becauſe I am good? 


and in more equal portions, than negligent obſervers 


We may obſerve that the occaſions of diſcontent 
are often comparative only, We meaſure our wants, 
not by our own neceſlities, but by the abundance 
which our neighbour poſſeſſes; and are unhappy, not 
ſo much from the lowneſs of our own fituation, a; 

from the elevation of others. But although the con- 
ditions of mankind may be very yarious and unequal, 
yet not fo is their happineſs. The difference may be 
great in pomp, and ſhow, and. opinion ; but in true 
enjoyment they may be nearly equal. Many there 
are, without any conſiderable advantages of fortune, 
_ eaſy and contented ; many, who poſleſs them all, di. 
_ "contented and unhappy. They who gather much o 
the materials of enjoyment, have nothing over; many 
who gather little, ſeem to have no lack. There is 
great reaſon to believe, that the real happineſs, though 
not the apparent proſperity, of life, is diſtributed a 

mong the ſons of men with a more equitable hand 


may imagine. For happineſs is ſomething internal; 
it reſides only in the mind; and if we ſearch for it elle 
where, we ſhall never find it. 

Laſtly, If the cauſes of diſcontent ſhould. be, not 
comparative only, or imaginary, but real affliction 
if even food and raiment ſhould be of difficult acquil 
tion, we may find ſome conſolation in reflecting, thil 
this vale of life is but ſhort; that beyond it there lt 
regions of bliſs, where the divine goodneſs will conſt 
abundant rewards upon patience and reſignation, an 
there amply compenſate the evils we have lin 
Life is a vapour, that appeareth for a little time, 
den vaniſheth away, and with it all our {orrows a 


complaints for ever. We / ought on no occaſion, 
therefore, to repine at the appointments of Providence: 
for if we mourn now, we ſhall be comforted hereaf- 
ter; if we here labour and are heavy laden, there we 
are ſure to find reſt; if heavineſs ſhould endure for the 


met: | 

Since, a from what, has et 3 it may 
appear, that the Aurnox of our being aſſigns to his 
creatures ſuch powers, ſuch a ſtation or condition, as 


bute his gifts in various portions, and we all enjoy 
more than we can claim or deſerve; ſince, though the 


ſure of their happineſs may be nearly equal; ſince the 


tion, and will be abundantly recompenſed hereafter ;— 
we have juſt grounds for ſubmiſſion and acquieſcence 
in all the divine diſpenſations. 


Has, then, the Giver of all 0 gifts diſpenſed to 


lower ſtation, than others ?—inſtead of perpetual, una- 
vailing, and unjuſtifiable diſſatisfaction, let us apply 
with diligence to the improvement of thoſe talents, and 
to the duties of that ſtation, It is not ſo conſequen- 
tial to our happineſs, what our ſtation, what our con- 
dition is, as how we conduct ourſelves in it. The fa- 

your and approbation of our LORD depend not * 
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night of this lite, joy cometh in the morning of the 


his wiſdom ſees to be accommodated to the general 
ſyſtem, as well as to individuals; fince Gon may, 
without impeachment of his goodnels or juſtice, diſtri- 


allotments of mankind are very different, yet the mea. 


occaſions of diſcontent are often comparative only, or 
imaginary, and, when real, can be but of ſhort dura- 


any of us his talents with a ſparing hand; has he al- 
lotted us a more ſcanty portion, inferior abilities, or a 
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the number of talents which we his ſtewards have re. 
ceived, but upon our application and management of 
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them. Let us, then, leave it to him to appoint the ta. 
lents we are to manage; let him diſpenſe his bleſſings, 
who alone knows what will prove a bleſſing to us; 
let him aſſign the poſt we are to act in; 
ſolicitous only to approve ourſelves to him in the 
duties of it. For, be our truſt great or ſmall, our fide. 
lity in diſcharging it will meet with a ſuitable appro- 
bation, in that ſtate where the leaſt will be adorned 
with a glory greater far than the beſt can deſerve, or 
the higheſt of us can comprehend, - 

Let us then recommend ourſelves to the favour of 
Goo, by a ſubmiſſi ve acquieſcence in all his diſpenſa. 
tions. Let us, with grateful complacency, accept what 
he beſtows; and ſubmit, with pious reſignation, to 
what he inflicts. And as we are very inſufficient 
judges of the means of our happineſs, — ignorant of what 
may hurt or profit us in the final event of things, and 
know not what to aſk or what to pray for as we 
ought ;—let us addreſs that all-gracious BEIN d, who is 
the diſpenſer of every thing that is good in itſelf, the 
ſole, unerring diſcerner of what is good for us, and be- 
ſeech him to give us thoſe things that are good, though 


we aſk them not ; to refuſe every thing that is hurtful, 


though we ſhould aſk it ; and to impreſs on our hearts 
ſuch an unreluctant ſubmiſſion to his wiſdom, and {0 
unreſerved a confidence in his goodneſs, as may incline 

us to acquieſce, with pious complacency, in his provi- 
dential appointments, and to believe that to be belt tor 
us which Heaven is pleaſed to allot, 


let us be 


.eu. 2 4 
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h Duty of Exemplary Manners. © 


ed I Tarss. v. 22, 


pom ag from all appearance of « abth + 


HOUGH the Chriſtian inſtitution is much more 
careful to provide for integrity of heart and 
-purity of intention, than for exterior behaviour and 
mere appearances ; though we are every where in 
ſcripture taught, rather to approve ourſelves to Gon 
and our own conſcience, than to be anxious how we 
may ſtand in the opinion of the world ;—yet, that 
principal end once ſecured, a regard to our outward 
deportment is next required, not only as a matter of 
decency and prudence, but of indiſpenfible duty. 
We muſt be exemplary in our manners ; and reli- 
giouſly abſtain, not only from the commiſſion, but even 
from the appearances of guilt. We muſt conſider not 
only the rectitude of our actions in our own fight, or ; 
in the eye of Heaven; but we muſt reflect alſo in what 
light they may appear to the world. We muſt not 
only obſerve ſtrict virtue ourſelves ; but endeavour to 
let that virtue be as influential as may be on the man- 
ners of others, and become, what our Saviour called 
b 6 
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his apoſtles, the light of the world ; and, in our reſpec. 
tive ſpheres and ſtations, to let the luſtre and beauty of 
holineſs ſhine forth in our deportment. We ought not 
to hide our virtue in obſcurity, nor be content with a 
retired unobſerved piety, nor confine and immerſe our 
religion within the cloſet ; but we ſhould make it the 
companion of our converſation, as well as of our retire. 
ments,—and- by our example endeayour to befriend 
and ſupport its cauſe, * We its due e 
and eſteem. 

Our conduct mould not ar be juſt, but appear 
laudable ; ſuch as may both obtain the divine, and 
merit human approbation. But be it obſerved, we are 
not to make the deſire of human approbation the lead- 
ing motive or principle of our actions: for if human 
applauſe be indeed our only or ultimate aim, it will 
alſo be our chief or ſole reward. Our Saviour expreſ- 
fed uncommon ſeverity againſt thoſe hypocrites who, 
when they gave alms, would ſound a trumpet to give 
Public notice, and to aſſemble a concourſe of people to 
be witneſſes of their donations ; when they prayed, 
oF purpoſely ſelected ſuch places for their acts of devotion 

as were moſt in view; and, when they faſted, took 
care, by being of a ſad countenance, to acquaint the 
world with their acts of penitence and auſterity. Theſe 
duties they performed from motives of vanity and 
oſtentation, which ought to have proceeded from a fu- 
perior and better principle of piety. It was this oſten- 
tation only that our SAvrour reproved ; for he requires 
us to let our light ſhine before men, and enjoins an ex- 
emplary deportment. Some motives to which I ſhall 

proceed to offer. 
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ft, 1 man, from the regard dae to his own repy- 


haviour; becauſe, as the world can view only the exte- 


rior or ſurface of our actions, without being-able to pe- 


netrate into their internal principles and ſecret ſprings, 
—they can form no other judgment of the intentions 
of the heart than what outward appearances ſuggeſt. 
The mere appearance, therefore, of evil, may be con- 
ſtrued into criminality, and give the fame wound to 
the character as real guilt. The only queſtion here is, 
Whether a wiſe and good man, whoſe proper buſineſs 
it is to approve his conduct to Gon and his own con- 
ſeience, ought to ſet ſuch a value upon reputation, or 
the opinion of the world, as to ſuffer a regard for it to 
influence and determine his actions: eſpecially as re- 
putation has been often repreſented by moraliſts as a 
deluſive, precarious, and viſionary good; obtained of- 
ten without merit, and loſt without cauſe ; purchaſed 


without deſert, and beſtowed without judgment? 


But if we conſider, that this deſire of a good name 
was. planted in the mind by the all-wiſe AuTaor of 
our being, and that a tender concern for it is made ne- 
ceſſary by the original principles of our nature, —we 
muſt preſume, that it was not planted there in vain; 
we muſt conclude, that this under-motive of action 
ſhould indeed be governed and regulated by a ſuperior 
principle, but not be ſuppreſſed or extinguiſhed. The 
eſteem of the wiſe and good is the moſt laudable and 
zenerous of all temporal incitements to a right beha · 
viour; and an inſenſibility to ſuch efteem will be apt 
io terminate in an indifference to ſuch actions as de- 

Ff 


ase Duty r, erm. XLVII. Sem. 
ſerve it. A good name, ſays Solomon, is rather to be plianc 
 - choſen than great riches. - Both human and divine laws we ſhc 
have ever ſet a high price upon it: and all thoſe pre- kt oui 
cepts of religion which forbid calumny, defamation, W he 1il 
and ſlander, - preſuppoſe them to be evils; and that a ¶ dice; 
good name has a real, and not merely an imaginary, h, ou 
value. In many caſes, ſo much reputation is ſo much and th 


power: not only reaſons of prudence, therefore, but WM Sue 
even duty, will require every man to guard his reputa. Wl nity a 
tion, as he would preſerve his influence and uſefulneſs Wl often 1 
in the world. 8 5 ſo ofte 
One caſe, indeed, there is, wherein we are to pay no Wl to buil 
regard to the opinion or eſteem of the world; and that WM neighb 
is, where our adherence to duty and integrity lays us themſc 
open to detraction and reproach. We are religiouſly n othe 
to obey. the dictates of duty, though the conſequences WM fore, tc 
be cenſure, calumny, or contempt. For duty is too moſt g 
valuable a ſacrifice to be made to popular favour ; and {Wprehen 
unmerited cenſure, a burden much lighter than guilt. ¶ haleve 
For what are the miſtaken reproaches of an ill-judging WM vays a 
multitude, to the ſevere reproofs of an awakened con- apoſtle 
ſcience; or what the ill- grounded, ſhort-lived diſeſteem WW ttough 
of men, to the jult and perpetual diſpleaſure of an of- ought 1 
fended Gop ! Supported by conſcious integrity, a man But, 
may well bear up under undeſerved cenſure : but, on brd al 
the other hand, if he is guilty and ſelf. convicted, no and th: 
unmerited applauſe can acquit him to himſelf ; and all Wompli 
his popular reputation will, even in his own e. loſe WI God is 
its luſtre and value, | WI ppin 
But although we are not to court the approbation ]Wquiſi 
of the world by mean condeſcenſions, or criminal com- 0 pror 


H. erm. XI VII. Exemplary Manners „ 1 1 1 
be pliances; yet the admonition i in the text Aphes that 15 . g | 
ws ve ſhould, by a circumſpect and prudential conduct, wal | 
e- kt our virtues appear in their true light; and not in 5 
n, the likeneſs, or with the features, of any reſembling Bd 
a Wl rice; that our piety may not be miſtaken for hypocri- m4, 
y. 5, our charity for oſtentation, bumility for meanneſs, 48 
ch and the like. | 1 
ut uch, indeed, it muſt be acknowledged, is the infir-. 15 | 
a. Wl nity and iniquity of mankind ; their judgments are ſo 117 
eſs Wl often formed upon imperfect grounds; their opinions 4-1. 
{ often dictated by their paſſions ; ſo ready are they i" 
no vo build their own reputation upon the ruins of their . 
at WM ncighbour's ; fo deſirous to beſtow indirect praiſe upon wh | 
us Ml tiemſelves, by detecting faults, indiſcretions, or foibles, Bi: | 
ſly n others; ſo conſcious of defects, and ſo willing, there- 19 
es WM fore, to reduce every one to their own level; that the "ul 
oo noſt guarded virtue cannot always avoid being miſap- v4 
nd vehended by the inadvertent, or miſrepreſented by the th. j 


malevolent and envious. But though we cannot al- 
ways avoid cenſure, we muſt do all we can, as the 
poſtle inſtructs us, to cut off all occaſion of cenſure; 
though it is not in our power to-enſure approbation, It 
dught to be our endeavour to deſerve it. 

But, 2dly, Not only our own reputation, but the re- 
zard alſo that we ought to have for the glory of Goo, 
ad the happineſs of our fellow-creatures, demands our 
compliance with the duty in the text. The glory of 
God is always to be confidered as terminating in the 
lappineſs of his creatures, and not in any perſonal 1 0 
Kquifition to HINMSELI F. To promote his glory, is * WM E | 
0 promote thoſe juſt ſentiments with regard to him, 1 
lint reverence tor his authority, and that due eſteem | 
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of dis nature and perfections, which may engage 


mankind to revere and obey his laws, and, by ſuch 
obedience, to acquire an equitable claim to an hea. 
venly inheritance. His glory, therefore, will be beſt 
promoted by an open, apparent, and exemplary obe. 
dience to his will. | 

Our retired acts of piety and virtue are N ex- 
preſſive of our perſonal reverence and ſubmiſſion to 
the DErrr, and as ſuch will be approved and accept. 
ed by HN who ſeeth in ſecret. But he requires alſa, 
that we would honour him before men; and that our 


behaviour ſhould manifeſt to the world ſuch an awful 


ſenſe of his being, providence, and perfections, as may 
incite others to honour him by the ſame virtuous con- 
duct, and may thus render us the happy inſtruments 


of their future felicity. We ought not to be ſo con. 


tracted within ourſelves, as to centre all our care and 
eoncern in our own perſonal happineſs; To fit down 
ſatisfied with the perſuaſion of having diſcharged our 
own duty; to acquieſce in our own righteouſneh 
without regarding whether, or how much, virtue or 
vice, religion or wickedneſs, prevail in the world,—i 
acting upon a narrow and imperfe& principle. Im- 
perfect, indeed, muſt be that virtue which feels no 
concern for the honour of religion, and the future fe- 
heity of mankind ; narrow muſt be that man's heart 
which his 0WN intereſt, temporal or eternal, can fill 
We ought, by an open and viſible attachment to duty, 


to expreſs our regard for the honour of God, and our 


inclination to add to the virtue and to the happinch 
of the world. 
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A good example is a conſtant admonition to good- 
neſs. It has a ſecret influence on the manners of thoſe 


who obſerve it: it carries in it both inſtruction and 


encouragement ; equally directs and exhorts to duty: 


it admoniſhes and corrects without offence ; and has 
in it all the utility, without the diſguſtfulneſs of re- 
proof. To ſee others, thoſe particularly whom the 


world eſteems, going before us in the paths of good- 


neſs, will naturally invite us to purſue their ſteps, and 
initate their virtue. They whoſe eminence and diſ- 
tinction ſtamp ſome kind of credit on their actions, and 


eſtabliſh in ſome degree the faſhion in principles and 


manners, ought to be particularly attentive to lend 
their example to the ſupport of religion and virtue. 


For they are as a city ſet on an hill; the eminence of 


their ſtation ſets them up to view; their manners are 


conſpicuous, and will be obſerved and copied: where- 


3s virtue in the low vale of life, is, by its ſituation, 


ſcarce viſible, or can appear only in a very limited 


circle. 

It ought alfo to 5b confidered, that the vices of o- 
chers are imputable to us when occaſioned by our ex- 
ample, Where our conduct is criminal, its influence 
on others will be charged to our account, and will 
render us partakers and accomplices in their crimes. 


How far the contagion of our manners extends; to 
what vices, or to what degrees of vice, our example 


may have ſeduced or encouraged others,—is more, in- 

deed, than we can ſay; but not more than we muſt 

account for. For though the influence of our vices 

upon the minds of others may not lie open to human 
F f ij 
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454 Di , © Serm; XI VII. 
obſervation, yet the SxaRcHER of hearts ſees diſtindly 


the degrees of infection communicated by an evil ex. 
ample, and will adjuſt our puniſhment to che meaſure 


of our guilt. 


Be it then our ſtudy, to be exemplary i in our man- 


ners and deportment; ſince our own reputation, the 
glory of Gop, and the happineſs of others, as well as 


our own, may in ſome meaſure be affected by our be- 


haviour. 

Let us not add the weight of our influence to the 
Tcale of vice; let none have it in their power to plead 
our example in favour of their guilt: let, rather, the 
_ purity and ſanctity of our manners be a gentle reproof 
to the profligate and profane; let our exemplary, and, 
as far as in us lies, irreproachable conduct, be a filent, 
but continued exhortation to goodneſs ; let it be our 


uniform, unvaried aim, to retrieve the honour of re- 


ligion, to give reputation to piety, and to excel in 
every grace and virtue that can adorn the moral, or 
complete the Chriſtian character; let religion be not 
only eſteemed. in ſecret, but Jet us pay it public ho- 
Nour : let us not, like the Jewiſh diſciple, repair to 
our Lord in private only, and by night ; but let our 
life and manners publiſh and proclaim our attachment 
and obedience to him. 750 

Leet us not only avoid whatever would be criminal i in 


ourſelves, but endeavour, by an exemplary conduct, 


to reform it in others. For let us remember, that he 
Whoſe good example has made one convert to religion, 
by extirpating a vice, or planting a virtue in the mind 
of another, has faved a ſoul alive, and provided for 
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Peace of Mind the Attendant on Virtue. 


PSAL. XXXvii. 38. 


Keep innocency, and take heed unto the thing that is right ; 
for that ſhall bring a man peace at the laſt. 


[Y ELIGION, though it enjoins univerſal purity,— 
an uniform obedience to its laws,—and grants 
no licence to ſin; does not yet require a total exemp- 
tion from all ſuch failings as ftri& juſtice might pro- 
nounce faulty does not expect in us ſuch pertec- 
tion as never to ſuffer ourſelves to be ſurpriſed into 
actions which, upon a review, may appear cenſurable. 
For if this were the duty, theſe the terms preſcribed 
by religion, who could comply, or live up, to ſuch 
unſinning purity? There is not a juſt man that livetk 
upon the earth and finneth not. Gop alone is abſolute 
immutable holineſs. He is indeed pure, uncloudet 
light; and in Him is no darkneſs at all; no ſhades ot 
ſpots in nis nature. But the brighteſt human virtue 
is ſhaded with imperfections, and blotted with various 
defects. Our Supreme LAwOIvRR, therefore, does not 
expect abſolute perfection; but accepts us upon tit 


germ. XVIII. Peace of Mind, Cc. 457 


nant purpoſe and inclination to obey him appearing in 
the habitual virtues of a good life. This is all the 
obedience that human frailty can pay, and all that the 
divine mercy exacts. This it is to keep innocence, and 
take heed to the thing that is right ; and that this will 
bring peace to the mind, both in this life and the next, 
is a doctrine which this diſcourſe is meant to illuſtrate. 


nuine produce, of innocence and an attention to what 
s right. For ſuch is the moral conſtitution and frame 
of our nature, that we cannot withhold our approba- 
tion when our conduct appears right and conformable 
to the laws of our Mak ER. The mind can never diſ- 


approve a good action, as ſuch ; though it may indeed 
y,- Wl diſapprove the defects in our good actions, and thoſe 


ſpots and blemiſhes that are too viſible in human cha- 


emp- racers for conſcience to overlook. Though ſenſible 
pro- of human frailty, and of the ſtains that are to be found 
zriec- in the pureſt virtue, it never refuſes its congratulations 


to worthy deeds, to honeſt and benevolent diſpoſitions. 
Have we performed a good action? have we done juſt- 
ly, or ſhown mercy ? we need not ſearch for laboured 
arguments to juſtify us to ourſelves; for peace and 
complacency ſpontaneouſly ſpring up from it. Let us 


ſolute, WW but take care to act in compliance with the monitions 
ouded WI of conſcience ; and it will diffuſe a ſerenity over the 


des ot mind, which nothing elſe can give, and no external 
virtue accidents can take away. Then, whatever ſtorms may 
Various ariſe from without, even in the ſevereſt ſeaſons of ad- 
des not verſity, we ſhall find a calm within; we ſhall find a 


enſe of ſecurity and confidence in our own breaſt. _ 


much lower condition of ſincerity, i. e. of a predomi- 


Internal peace is the natural conſequence, the ge- 
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The happineſs, indeed, of men of intellectual be. 
ings, who have reflection and conſeience, muſt con- 
ſiſt in conducting themſelves ſo, that Reflection and 
Conſcience, thoſe beſt of friends, but moſt im placable 
of enemies, may not be armed againſt them. It is 
not power, wealth, reputation, honour, —it is not any 
thing external, that can give reſt, and eſtabliſh peace 
in the ſoul. As long as we are reaſonable creatures, 
Reaſon, whether we will or not, will be chiefly inſtru- 
mental in our ill or well-being. Do we act reaſonably 
and yirtuouſly ? Reaſon or Conſcience will be our bo- 
ſom-friend, and we may be happy. If we act unrea- 
ſonably or criminally, Conſcience, which can never be 
reconciled to crimes, will be our internal enemy, and 
we muſt be wretched, _ 50545 

And indeed nothing can make us ſo abſolutely 
wretched, or give us ſuch a total diſreliſh of our being, 
as that ſelf-reproach which is the conſequence of con- 
ſcious guilt, This will indeed penetrate the ſoul, and 
wound the ſpirit, and fill the mind with anguiſh, and 
the countenance with confuſion. It had this effect 
upon Cain, after ſhedding his brother's blood : And 
the Lord ſaid unto Cain, Why art thou wroth ? and why 
7s thy countenance fallen? 

When a man's actions are at variance with his judg- 
ment, and he lives in contradiction not only to the 
laws of Gop, but to the dictates and acknowledgments 
of his qwn breaſt ; when he is at once under the do- 
minion of his paſſions and the reproach of his reaſon; 
how is it poſſible he ſhould be ſatisfied with himſelf, 
or even know the pleaſure of one ſelf approving hour? 
What can be more painful than to be ſ{elf-acculed—to 
1 
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be an involuntary witneſs againſt himſelf, and to be 
convicted as a criminal by his own ſentence? Far from 
enjoying the pleaſing gratulations of a good conſcience, 

or feeling any degree of ſelf. complacency ; diſturbed 
imaginations, bitter reflections, and ſecret - remorſe, 

will prey. upon his mind: There is no peace, faith the 
prophet, 20 the wicked. Guilt has no reſting-place ; has 
not where to lay its head in ſecurity ; can find no ſanc- 
tuary from its fears, no refuge from its own reproaches. 
The guilty mind is like a defolate and barren waſte, 

overrun with noxious and baneful weeds, exhibiting a a 
deformed and melancholy ſcene, without a ſingle ob- 
ject to invite or entertain the eye. But, on the other 
hand, the religious and good man, by a conſtant at- 
tention to the moral culture and improvement of the 
ſoul, by planting in it all the virtues, and producing 
the various fruits of goodneſs, adorns and embelliſhes 
his mind; ſo that to the eye of reflection, it preſents 

the happieſt and moſt delightful proſpect that art or 
nature can furniſh. When we are conſcious that we 
do what we ought, and are what duty requires us to 
be, as far as human frailty will permit ; when we thus 
find all right at home, in our own breaft,—we have 
then the. enjoyment of our being, and the mind is in a 
placid and healthful tate. For virtue is indeed to the 
ſoul, what health is to the body; and all vices are its 
diſeaſes. When religion is the principle of eur actions, 
and we regulate our manners, and the temper of our 
fouls, by its nee, the mind is in ba end 

„ 

But if, rejecting its ſalutary e, we ſuſſer 
ourſelyes to be tainted by any vicious infection, — We 
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create to ourſelves conſtant occafions of pain and an. 


guiſh. And nothing but the variety of objects, amuſe. 


ments, and pleaſures, which attract attention and ſup- 
ply entertainment, can prevent the anguiſh and pain 


which the wicked man would feel, were he ſeriouſly to 


reflect on his conduct. The ſerious reflection upon 


guilt is painful; and moral evil is attended with dif. 
quieting reflections, juſt as natural evil is with uneaſy 


_ ſenſations. 


The Avrtror of our nature has appointed painful 
impreſſions to be made on the mind or the body, 


whenever we do what is injurious to the health of the 


one, or to the virtue of the other. And as evil actions 


torture the mind with its own reflections; ſo good ac- 


tions impart agreeable perceptions to the ſoul, and 


every recollection of them repeats the pleaſure. And 


what conſideration can more effeQually invite and 
. animate us to duty, than to reflect, that the ſenſe and 


memory of it will always bring pleaſure to the mind? 
fo that, with whatever reluctance we enter upon the 


practice of virtue, we are ſure of peace and compla- 


cency, ſure of no occaſion of inquietude in looking 


back upon it. For does the conſciouſneſs of having 


been honeſt, faithful, benevolent, or charitable, ever 


excite in us any ſorrowful ſentiments of repentance? 


Did ever the recollection of our virtue fix a painful 
ſting in the mind? Who ever felt any ſecret remorſe 


for having done juſtly, loved mercy, or walked humbly 
with his Gop ? ; 


Perform your duty faithfully to your Caxaror and 
your fellow-creatures, and the memory of it will be al- 


ways pleaſing; will ſupply an entertainment that 


3 


never ſatiates. Is there trouble in any good action we 
do? the trouble is ſoon over, but the pleaſure of it is a 
perpetual feaſt. Do we find pleaſure in a criminal ac- 


tion? it is tranſient and ſhort-lived 3 but the anguiſh 


which ſucceeds is a worm that never dies. It is an un- 


conteſted truth, that the practice of virtue is the prac- 


tice recommended and approved by our reaſon, by 


that principle which was given us by our CxxArOR to 
ſuperintend and regulate our conduct. To Virtue we 


are conſtantly directed by ſerious conſideration; are 


attended in it with the ſecret approbation of our o.] n 


mind; and after it, entertained with the pleaſures of 
reflection. On the contrary, to Vice we are never 


prompted by ſerious conſideration; never, never, led 


by the counſels of reaſon and judgment ; but are ac- 
companied in it by frequent accuſations of our own 
heart, and purſued after it by the reproaches of a 
wounded conſcience, 


True it is, in the preſent ſtate of our being, the joy 


of a ſelf-gratulating, and the torture of a ſelf reproach- 
ing mind, are in a great meaſure diverted and abated 
by various cauſes; by the numerous cares, avocations, 
employments, and amuſements of life. But when 
life. comes to a concluſion, and thoſe avocations and 
amuſements are no more; when death cloſes the 


ſcene, and diflolves the union of body and mind. 


the mind will probably be more alive to every impreſ- 
ton, and its ſenſibility become much more exquiſite 
and perfect, when it is no longer clogged and encum- 
bered with the body, and the joys and ſorrows of con- 


ſeience may be felt in a much higher degree than we 
are now able to conceive. But even now experience 
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convinces ſome, a careful attention might convince 


all, —that the one is the higheſt happineſs, the other 


the ſevereſt miſery, of our nature; that no affliction 


can be ſo ill ſupported as the anguiſh of a guilty mind, 


no pleaſure equal to that of innocence and a voy 


contents 


But further: The internal peace which the . 


man enjoys, receives a great addition from this conſi- 


deration, that his innocence muſt bring him peace at 


the laſt; that his integrity cannot fail to procure him, 
what nothing elſe can procure, the approbation and 
favour of that Supreme Bzinc, who loveth righteouſ- 


neſs, and whoſe countenance will behold the upright. 
The oppoſition is not greater between light and dark. 


neſs, than between virtue and vice. The one is in its 
nature right, good, and amiable ; the other, of eſſential 
malignity, the object of deteſtation. Reſentment and 
indignation are the juſt wages of iniquity ;' approba- 
tion and favour are naturally due to virtue. 

And certain it is, that the infinitely righteous Go- 
VERNOR of the world, the Jupct of all the earth, will 
do right, and act in conformity to thoſe diſtinctions 
that have an immoveable foundation in nature. Cer- 
tain it is, that he will expreſs his approbation of the 
one by proper rewards, and his diſpleaſure at the other 


by juſt puniſhments. - For what is this, but acting ac- 
cording to reaſon and rectitude? and what may, conſe- 
quently, be expected from Hu who is Infinite Reaſon; 


whoſe countenance cannot behold iniquity without in- 
dignation, nor the upright without favour ? It is his ir- 
reverſible decree, a decree as immutable as the na- 


ture of good and evil, as immutable as his own. 


nature and perfections, that finners ſhall receive the 
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jut wages of fin, and 2668 men the reward of their la- 

bours, if not in this life, moſt certainly in another. 
The ſcene of retribution, indeed, is not laid in this 


world; though even here virtue does not always lan- 


guiſn unobſerved and neglected. An inviſible Pro- 


vidence often attends the ſteps of the righteous, and 
conducts them in the paths of proſperity and ſucceſs. 
But though the practice of virtue is often profitable, 
always ſatisfactory, in this life; though it bring along 


with it various preſent bleſſings and rewards ;—yet it 
enſures to us infinitely more and greater in reverſion. 


Virtue can look forward to futurity with confidence, 
and has the higheſt pleaſure in hoping and believing, 
that as certainly as there is an infinitely good BEING, 


who governs the world ; as certainly as he formed us 


capable of diſcerning the diſtinctions of good and evil; 
as certainly as he made us intellectual and accountable 
beings; and as certainly as there is a future ſtate to 
ſucceed this ſhort, tranſitory ſcene :—ſo certainly will 


the favour of Gon, and all the proper expreſſions of it, 


be hereafter the reward of the virtuous and the good. 
And from the firm hope and expectation of this future 


reward, this happineſs in reverſion, it is, that religious 
This is their 
hope, their refuge, their conſolation and ſupport, that 
teightens and improves every pleaſure, and loftens and 


minds derive their principal enjoyment. 


alleviates every misfortune. 


mortality, made no provifion for us hereafter, and took 
no care of us, beyond the grave; though its duties 
would be ſtill in their nature right, and good, and ami- 


If religion opened to our view no proſpect off im- 
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able, preferable far to vice and guilt ; yet it would un- 
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doubtedly come leſs recommended, and have an infe. 
rior claim to our regard. But fince we are aſſured of 
another life to ſucceed the preſent, and of an exceed. 


ing and eternal weight of glory in it, promiſed to our 
obedience,—what does reaſon tell us ought to be the 
firſt object of our care? What is the one thing need. 


ful, but to ſecure, by our obedience, a claim to this 
heavenly inheritance? Virtue comes not only attended 
with tranquillity of mind, which is the principal ſatis- 


faction of life; with the favour of Gop, which is better 


than life ; but alſo enſures to us eternal life and felicity 
hereafter, It brings with it comfortable refleQions, 
and ſets before us the moſt agreeable proſpects. It is 
pleaſing in the act, delightful in recollection, happy in 
its expectations. Keep innocency, then, and take heed 
to the thing that is right ; for that, and that alone, 
can bring us peace, hoth now and at the laſt, 
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Methods 1 wh ich Gov. has revealed his Wilt 
to Mankind. | 


1 Ta. i 4 j 
r eee en to be ſerved, and come 10 
tbe en * the trutb. 


F we n upon . 0 a ſerious conviction of 
the exiſtence of a Gop, the Author and Governor 5 
of univerſal nature ; and if we believe, that; this life 
ended, we ſhall enter into a more important ſtate of 
being, wherein divine juſtice will allot rewards, or in- 
fictions, ſuited to our behaviour here on earth ;-—we 
cannot but find ourſelves infinitely. concerned to ob- 5 
uin the approbation of the Supreme ARBITER of our 
fate; and; conſequently, to apply our while care and 
attention to diſcover what is his will, what conduct 
will recommend to his kn and what wall Or us 
objects of his diſpleaſure. . 
And in this reſpect we are not - left t to kr © in 
Wkneſ and er. As Gon has a ſovereign 
"at 5 aha 
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claim to the n of His creatures, ſo has he ſuf. 
ficiently inſtructed us in the nature of the obedience he 
expects; for, as the Apoſtle expreſſes it in the text, he 
would have all men to be ſaved, and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. wat ele! pan 

Let us therefore inquire, by what methods Gor has 
communicated to mankind the knowledge of bis will, 
and of the duties he requires from them. 

The ALMIGHTY does not indeed appear in a viſible 
form and majeſty. to his creatures, to. announce to 
them their various duties; x nor does he communicate 
his inſtructions by an audible and awful voice from 

| heaven : but the ſame information, the ſame inſtruc- 
tions, are delivered i in a way? and manner that do not 
interfere with moral liberty, - He ſpeaks to us in the 
language oſ nature; he reveals his will in the ſtill voice 
of reaſon; in the dictates of conſcience, by which we 
are taught good and evil, and have as evident à per- 
ception of the diſtinction between virtue and vice, be- 
tween duty and tranſgreſſion, as the eye has of the 
beauty or deformity of objects of ſight, or of the dif- 
ference ' between light and darkneſs. When we are 


BY” nature taught the difference of good and evil, 
aid our various moral duties —who is it but the Ab- 


THOR of nature that teaches 'and inſtructs us? If he 
has ſo framed the rind; that ſome actions, by his ap- 
| pointment; neceſſarily appear to us right and amiable, 
and worthy'6f reward; others wrong, and hateful, and 
deſerving of puniſhment; ;—this'is equivalent to'a de- 
_ daration'of** nut who made us, that we ought. to pur- 
fue the one, and avoid che other: that he approves 


1 


* 


and, will rank; the 3 and 4 and will 
puniſh,. the latter. If we are by nature uniformly led 


to certain actions. —it is a clear intimation from the 


probation. 


The Divine 4 0 has thus . his. 1 565 full. 
ciently clear to all who are bound to obey them: and 
the promulgation of his laws, we may obſerve, is the 


not made, like that of human ws, once perhaps in 
a ſolemn manner, at ſome public place, on ſome par- 
ticular occaſion: but i it is made and repeated, conſtant- 
ly and perpetually, by the voice of nature, which every 
one muſt hear; and inſcribed on every man's heart, 


this law we may juſtly indeed ſay, that it it not hidden 
from us, neither ir it far off 5 it is not in heaven, that we 
ſhould ſay, Who ſpall go up fur us to heaven, and bring 
it unto us 2. but it it very nigh unto Us, in our aul. and 
in our beapt, that "we may do it, . Soo 4] 841 
The moral principle in us, whether we e call it con- 
ſcience, reaſon, or moral ſenſe; whether we conſider 
it as a perception of the underſtanding, or a ſentiment 
ok the heart, or, what ſeems neareſt the truth, as in- 
cluding both ;—this moral faculty points out, in moſt 
caſes, the rightneſs or iniquity. of actions, in, ſo con- 
na ſpiouous and clear a light, that the moſt ignorant per- 
as: ceive it, without any previous application or inſtrue- 
pur- tion; and generally apprehend What is right or wrong, 
hes moral or ard, in common behaviour, as wen 


OED 68 


to annex the ideas of propriety, fitneſs, and rectitude, 


Au rhox of our Wing. that ſuch * have his 170 


completeſt that can be wiſhed or imagined. For it is 


in characters which he cannot but underſtand. QF 
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- and aifinaly as they perceive the Uifſereties between 
truth and falſehood in the moſt obvious propoſitions, 
Nature, that gave us corporeal organs to diſtinguiſh 
light and darkneſs, gave us alſo an intellectual eye, a 
moral power, to diſcern, with equal readineſs and fa- 
cility, right and wrong, good and evil, 5 
This directing principle in us could be given with 
io other intention, than to ſerve as a lantern unto our 
feet, and à light unto our paths; to ſhow us what 
courſe of action we ought to purſue, and what errors 
we ſhould avoid. \And as-the law in our hearts was 
inſcribed there by the hand of our CREATOR; fo, in 
order to make it ſtill more evidently appear that he ex- 
pects and requires our obedience to this law, he has 
enforced it by natural fanctions, by internal rewards 
or puniſhments which are vatutally conſequent on the 
obſeryance of violation of it. For he has ſo framed 
and conſtituted the human mind, that whenever we 
reflect upon our moral behaviour, ſuch reflection is ne- 
ceſſarily accompanied with a pleaſing or a painful con- 
ſciouſneſs. He has annexed an inſeparable ſenſe of 
ſecurity and good deſert to good actions, and of ill 
deſert and danger ta bad ones. An odious perception 
of guilt, ſelf. reproach, and ſecret apprehenſions of the 
divine diſpleaſure, are the internal conſequences of ſin; 
and ſerenity, gladneſs of heart, ſelf. enjoyment, and 2 
confidence in the divine fayour, are the ſure attendants 
on virtue, and are thus the natural ſanctions of the law 
of our nature clear indications of the divine appro- 
bation of virtue, and diſapprobation of vice; and a- 
mount to a declaration, chat it is the will of the Au- 


* 
/ 


THOR of our being. that we mould purſue the former, | 
and avoid the latter. The bock of nature, then. 
that book which lies open to all the world, is publiſh. 
ed in all nations, written in all languages, intelligible 


to all people that is our firſt revelation, and in the 


volume of that book we 1 0 read I will of 
Gop. | 


But, 240. Though t this book of nature, this 1 


of the law of reaſon, in many nations, and for many 
ages, ſupplied the place of other laws; yet Gon did 
not leave all mankind to the ſuggeſtions of nature or 
| reaſon alone, but, from the beginning, communicated 
occaſional revelations to ſome ſelect perſons in the firſt 
ages of the world, when reaſon may be ſuppoſed to 


have been leſs cultivated and improved, and conſe= 


quently to have ſtood in greater need of revealed in- 
ſtructions. He gave afterwards a law to the people 
of Iſrael, and out of heaven made them to hear his 
voice, that he might inſtruct them. This law was not 
indeed, like the law of reaſon, univerſal and obliga- 
tory to all mankind ; but was in its nature and deſign 
a municipal law and conſtitution, for the governing 
of one particular nation and de who were, by ci- 
vil and religious inſtitutions, ſeparated from all people 


upon the face of the earth, and 1 in a great meaſure ex- 


cluded from the commerce and converſation of other 
nations. Part of their law was adapted to their genius 
and prejudices ; and particularly to their inclination 
for a pompous, 3 worſhip. God afterwards ſent 
a ſucceſſion. of inſpired prophets, to reprove and cor- 
rect che — of his people, to preſerve the ba- 
8g 15 
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rity of W and eſpecially! to teach and inculcate 
the ſuperior excellence and importance of moral vir. 


tue, then ſupplanted by external obſervances. 
The intention of our all gracious CREATOR in thus 

revealing himſelf at ſundry times to his creatures, was, 
doubtleſs, that they might know and obey him, and be 


made happy by ſuch knowledge and obedience. And 
{ill further to effectuate this merciful intention, he ſent 
the Saviouk of the world, with the laſt, the moſt au- 
thoritative and perfect revelation of his will; not to 
one nation or people only, like the Moſaic law but 
to all people, nations, and languages. Go has indeed 
given his ſtatutes and ordinances unto Iſrael ; but he 
had not dealt ſo with any other nation, nor had the 
Heathen knowledge of his revealed will. But our Sa- 
viour Cnkisr came, not only to fulfil the Jewiſh law, 
put alſo to be a light to lighten the Gentiles. 


The law of nature which: "Was originally, indeed, in- 


ſcribed upon the heart of man, but was become much 
_ corrupted. and defaced, and almoft obliterated, by er- 
ror and ſuperſtition, our bleſſed Saviour, by his advent 


into the world, republiſhed, reſtored to its genuine pu- 


rity, confirmed with new. authority, illuſtrated with 
new light, and enforced with new ſanctions. He taught 
the pureſt morality in all its juſt extent; gave us a 
complete and perfect law and rule of life; fixed our 
duty, and made it more plain and certain than either 


the law of nature or the Fewiſh inſtitution had done 


. His whole ſyſtem was committed to writing, 
in a language at that time the moſt univerſally under- 


Rood of 1 in the world; 5 by which means this tuorod | 
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treafurs, of Glide has been tranſuitied'! to; as,—and | 


mankind are thereby continually informed, reminded, 


1 — to ans . e of their We WP 561 


the extenſive a edge and affection of the nee 7 


Brix to us his creatures, in the various proviſions he 
has made to lead us to the knowledge and practice of 


| duty, and to the enjoyment of that felicity which re- 


ſults from it. Every part, indeed, of the divine con- 
duct towards mankind, bears the moſt evident ſigna- 


tures of his attention to their, happineſs. Theſe are 


viſible in the whole conſtitution of Nature, and in all 
the diſpenſations of Providence, even thoſe which re- 


gard only our temporal convenience and exterior con- 


dition; but the moſt valuable expreſſions of his good- 


neſs are thoſe which relate to the future, eternal intereſts 
of our ſouls. - Suchis that moral faculty which he has 
formed within us,—that candle of the LoxD which he 


hath lighted up in every human mind, to ſhow us the 
paths of virtue and happineſs ; and ſuch alſo is that 
additional greater light afforded by Revelation. 


Theſe are clear indications of his paternal regard 


and affection to men, his creatures and children; and 


muſt wipe off that injurious imputation which La 
would fix upon him, who think, that he predeſtinateda 
great part of mankind to inevitable miſery ; and there- 


fore excluded them from all light of information, and 
ſhut them up in a ſtate of unapoidable darknefs and 
ignorance. Highly 1 injurious is this opinion to the ho- 


nour of HIM whoſe mercies are over all his works, who | 
ba have all men to be ſaved, and whoſe elpecial 
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1 it doubtleſs is to conduct the mac and 8 
. _tual part of his creation to that ſtate of perfection and 
felicity for which he deſigned and framed them. He 
is the Saviour of all men, even of thoſt to whom he 
has not communicated his infpired nabe; as he 
Has lighted up muck knowledge in minds, and 
given them ſo many natural notices of their duty, as 
if properly attended to, would lead them to the end 
of religion; and did in fact enable ſome of the Hea- 
then world to make a confiderable progreſs in moral 
goodneſs, which Gop will undoubtedly OP 
with ſuitable diſtinctions of glory, 
 Lofth, If Go has aſſiſted Chriſtians ele) 
with ſuch various means of religious inſtruction, and 
has revealed to us the knowledge of his will, both by 
the light of nature and of ane highly con. 
_ cerns us ſerioufly to reflect our obligations to 
conform to his will, and to live up. to that knowledge 
1 of it which he Ki vourhſaſed to communicate to 
5 Gon has nb e r fins of the . of ig- 
norance; for under the light of Revelation, added to 
that of Nature, ignoranee cannot but be voluntary, 


ang muſt itſelf be a crime which can admit of no ex. 


which we ſtand a6601 
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tenuation. Let us conſider, that all the advantages 
and opportunities of inſtruction we enjoy, are talents 
intruſted to out care, for the uſe and application of 

unable: that Chriſtians ought to 
go beyond the reſt of the world, in piety and virtue, 
in proportion to thoſe advantages: that every degree 
nn. we 5 will be an — of the 
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ger RLAX. Gov bas revealed bis l „ 
2mMmit — it, and will add to the meaſure 


/ puniſhment, and to the number of our ſtripes : 
that if dt weak who had no other know- 
des of the divine will than what they could collect 


from the vifible works of the Creator, and from the 


light of unaſſiſted Reaſon, were left without excuſe for 


not obeying the direction of that light; and if he alſo 


who deſpiſed the law of Moſes, died without Mercy, — 


how ſhall we eſcape, if we negle&t ſo much greater 


means of ſalvation? For unto whomſoever much is 
given, of him much will be required. Better it had 
been for us not to have known the way of righteouſneſs 
than, after we have known it, to turn from the holy 


commandment delivered to us. What can excuſe or 


extenuate the guilt of the Chriſtian offender, who ſins 
againſt light and conviction, with a clear view of the 
rule of his duty, and with a deliberate contempt and 
determined neglect of it? What evaſions can he find 
to acquit him to the world, to himſelf, or, what is of 
infinitely higher concern, to the Supreme 1 705 of all 
the enntn?? i- 

Let us, then, be careful to EO by the advantages 
we enjoy, and not pervert the mercies of the goſpel 
into an occaſion of adding to our condemnation ; let 
not the very means of ſalvation become the adde 
aggravation of our ruin; let us henceforth walk as 


children of light; and let thoſe beams of divine know- 


ledge' which illuminates our minds, convey their ſalu- 
tary influence into our hearts, and appear conſpicuous 


in all the virtues of a good life. Happy are we that 


know. theſe things; much happier ſtill, if we are care- 
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todo them. Then may we look forward with 
humble confidence to the laſt awful tribunal, in ex. 
pectation of the merey of our Junon and piouſly 
hope, that he who has in this world granted us the 
knowledge of his truth, will in the world to come 
give us life everlaſt ing. 
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of all: things, is a Being infinitely good and benevolent. 


better hopes. And as this is of all truths the moſt im- 
portant, ſo to this the whole creation bears ample teſ- 


could at firſt induce him to confer exiſtence on his 


them. The happineſs of his creatures was queſtionleſs 


General inſtances of Gop's goodneſs to Men, 


upon this principle, That Gop, the CREArox 


On this principle, as on a firm foundation, reſt all our 


timony. For as the Dxrrr is ſupreme, independent, 
ſelf. ſufficient, incapable of having any private end to 
ſerve,—it is wholly inconceivable, what beſides his 
goodneſs, or diſpoſition to communicate happineſs, 


creatures, or what afterwards can engage him to the 
exertion of his power in preſerving and governing 


the object he had in view when he gave birth to the 
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476 A | General inſtances of "Hem 4 
creation. It was for this the world was enn and 
for this it is continued and governed. This is the end, 
the ſole end conceivable 2 un of the creation and 
providence. Ip 
As the goodneſs of the Dir wachte ever 12 a pleaſ. 
ing object of contemplation, and nothing can be a 
better ground of conſolation and] Joy to his creatures.— 
I ſhall in this diſcourſe ſelect and point out ſome evi. 
dent and general inſtances of his goodneſs ; ſome of 
the wonders that he doeth for the children of men. 
I. The goodneſs of the Supreme BEIN is apparent 
in the regular and liberal proviſion he makes for the 
ſuſtenance and ſupport of the numerous tribes of his 
creatures, and in the annual diſtributions of his bounty 
to them. What almoſt infinite multitudes of various 
W are his dependents, and ſubſiſt by the alms of 
his mercy! How extenfive and aſtoniſhing is that 
- providence which in one view comprehends the whole 
world, and the ſupport of every creature in it, and 
produces ftores adequate to ſuch an immenſe and con- 
tinual conſumption! The eyes of all wait upon God; be 
6 pra his W and g all We he he awith plente- 
onfneſe. * 
The human ese em. to be Eadsed Specht ob- 
jects of his providential care. He is kind to us above 
our deſerts, and beyond our hopes. All our various, 
ſttiill returning wants, are ſupplied by his bounteous 
hand. Which way ſoever we turn our eyes, we 
find ourſelves encompaſſed with the mereies of Gov, 
and they ſurround us on every ſide. How amazing 
is his attention to the children of men, in giving us 
rain from heaven, and Muhen ſeafons, filling our heart 
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with food and gladneſs! For us he vi ifteth the earth, 
and bleſſeth it. He watereth her furrows, ſendleth rain 
into the little valleys thereof, bleſſeth the increaſe * #, 
md crowneth the year with his goodneſs. 

When our bleſſed SAVIOUR, with a few loaves, com- 


. paſſionately fed a numerous multitude; aſtoniſhed at 
4 "MW te miracle, they juſtly ſuppoſed him to be ſome great 
ri Perſonage inveſted with power from Heaven. But 
evi- 

5 of how much more aſtoniſhing is that kind exertion of 


divine goodneſs, which, by an annual miracle, if we 
may ſo call it, multiplies the fruits of the ground, and 
gives food for all the nations of the earth, who ſubſiſt 
upon the regular returns of this bounty, and are fed 
with bread from heaven? It is only the regularity of 
this appearance, and its periodical return at ſtated ſea- 
ſons, that makes it ceaſe to be miraculous ; but it is in 


f 
as its nature as wonderful and aftoniſhing, as that a few 
hole loaves ſhould, in our Saviour's hand, grow, and be 


multiplied to the ſuſtenance of a great multitude. We 
are apt, indeed, to look upon the produce of the earth 
as our own, and to conſider it as the debt of Nature, 
 nther than the bounty of Providence; whereas, we 
ought to regard it as the alms of our CM EATrox, which 
he diſtributes to us his creatures, who depend on the 
regular ſupplies, the annual donations, of ins charity, 
for our food and ſubfiſtence. © _ 
II. But our merciful Gop not only liberally provides 
for our ſuſtenance, and ſupplies our wants, but his kind 
providence alſo protects and watches over us with a 
paternal affection; regards us, though we forget him ; 
1s mindful of us, when we are neglectful of ourſelves; 


nens his were to us every moraing is patient, 
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though we provoke him every day. I moment of 
our lives is deſtitute of his .care ; no accident can find 
us unguarded by his. watchful eye. His powerful, 
though unſeen arm, defends us, as with a ſhield, from 
many known, many unknown evils. 8 Seldom a day 
| paſſes, at the eloſe of which we have not reaſon to 
thank Gon for it. From the moment of our birth to 
the preſent hour, he has ſupported and bleſſed us with 
a thouſand mercies. When we conſider our preſerva- 
tion amidſt all the hazards and dangers, the inward diſ- 
eaſes, the outward violences, our frail nature is liable 
to; when we reflect upon all the various evils we have 
eſcaped, the ſucceſſes We have obtained, and the bleſ. 
| ſings we have enjoyed; muſt we not feel a grateful 
ſenſe of the divine favour and protection? ? - Many fa- 
vourable paſſages of bis providence, many, inſtances of 
bis more immediate hand, relieying our wants, aid- 
ing our infirmities, ſupporting us under troubles, extri- 
cating 1 us from. difficulties, or protecting us from dan- 
gers, we muſt indeed be inattentive if we have not ob- 
ſerved, and ungrateful if we forget. 

And what can we give unto the Lon, or what does he 
require, for all the benefits that he hath done unto us? 
No difficult, oppreſſive, or ſevere ſervices; nothing but 
the obſeryance of ſuch duties as their rargrlextellence, 
| amiableneſs, and utility, muſt, antecedently to any di- 
vine injunction, have Are fel. to our attention 
and eſteem. Which leads, 
| III. To. another inſtance of veg divine 1 
biz adapting his! laws. to our nature, and requiring only 

thoſe, ſervices which are the Proper, inſtruments and 
| RE of. our. happineſs, a are ſubſeryient and effentialta 
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the Fame? and well-being of individuals, and-to the 
public intereſt an« 


cxpreflive of his paternal affection to us. Gop has an 


obeyed with reluctance. - 
lealt thus ſeverely with us. In the duties he has 
ty, as he has expreſſed his goodneſs; in requiring 


come recommended to us by their own eſſential, in- 


thority or ſanction, always have commanded our re- 


nature intend us, when he gave us theſe laws, the laws 


the ſources of private differences, or public diſcord; 


of their Aurkox, and of his kind attention t to the mo 
pineſs of his creature. 25 


IV. But the ole of Coo was _— & coat | 


ET 
_ Hoa 
A vo 


tranquillity of the world: A conduct 
this, worthy of the Farnzr of mankind, and clearly 


abſolute, unlimited, dominion over his creatures; and 
if he had bid us do ſame great thing, we muſt have 
lone it. He might, if he had ſo pleaſed, have impoſed 
heavy burdens; might have required, under the ſeve- 
reſt penalties, the obſervance of injunctions to which 
our nature was moſt wee,” a. where we mult e 


But the merciful ee of! our W lain not 


enjoined; he has not ſo much exerciſed his ſovereign- 
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obedience to them, he is conferring a favour. They 


trafic worth. Approved by the natural ſentiments of 
the heart, they muſt, independently of any divine au- 


gard. How much happineſs did the Aurhox of our 


of kindneſs, meant to eſtabliſh peace upon earth; to 
ſubdue all thoſe irregular, unruly paſſions, which are 


and to introduce into the world an interior, temporary 
heaven,—a ſtate of univerſal harmony, benevolence, 
and happineſs? Such is the ſpirit and genius of the 
divine laws; evident indications of the benevolence 
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diſplayed. in the miſſion of his Soꝶ into 3 for 
us, and our ſalvation. The temporal bleſſings with 
which his providence ſupplies: our wants in this life, 
and the laws with which he has favoured us for the di. 
rection of our conduct, are indeed clear expreſſions of 
his loving-kindneſs, and demand every acknowledg. 
ment that gratitude can offer. But yet the condition 
of our preſent being is of ſmall moment, in compariſon 
af that immortal ſtate which is to ſucceed it: and 


little it would avail us to be ſupplied by his bounty 


with the conveniences and comforts of this world, and 
to be inſtructed by his laws how to obtain all the feli. 


"4 city of the next, if every violation of thoſe laws were 


to forfeit that felicity, and bring down: upon us the in- 
| flictions of his juſtice; if our fins were to purſue us for 
ever, and no method of atonement were appointed to 
Propitinte the Darrr, and expiate our offences. 
For ever adored, then, be that infinite goodneſz, 
which inclined him to look with an eye of pity upon 
our offences; to plan a method by which juſtice and 
' mercy might meet together; and to accept the ſuffer- 
ings of a RevezMER, as a propitiatory oblation, an ex- 
_ . piatory ſacrifice, for the fins of his creatures. Blei, 
then, be the God and Father of our Lord Nas Chrif, who, 
according to his abundant mercy, bath begatten us again 
unto 4 tively bope by the death of Chrift, to an inheritance 
rruptth, nm. nn leads 


V. Toconfiderthe e diſplay of the 
divine goodneſs, viz. that heavenly. inheritance, that 
never ceaſing _ POOR in a TO” to thols 
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0 wire we may eve that though the . 
best of his creatures is the end which the Cx xa OR and 


So vERRTON of the world has in view in his providence 
and government; yet he purſues this end by ſuch me- 
thods only as his moral perfections require. 

' goodneſs is a diſpoſition, not to make all his creatures 


Divine 


indiſcriminately happy in any poſſible way; but to 


make the juſt, the good, the merciful, and upright, 


happy. And to thoſe he has promiſed ſuch good things 
as paſs man's underſtanding. We have no powers, no 
faculties, able to reach that ſublimity of happineſs 
which the righteous ſhall enjoy in another world. 

But though the ſpecific nature or the particulars of 


that felicity which the divine goodneſs hath prepared 
for us, are not, cannot, be revealed ; yet thus much we 


know, that as far as the heavens are high above the 
earth, fo far will the future manſions of bliſs tranſcend 
the moſt exquilite enjoyments here below. For in 
heaven there will be fullneſs of joy; it will be com- 
plete and perfect, ſuited to the ſpiritual nature of the 


foul, and more than equal to its moſt enlarged defires ; 


hot like earthly pleaſures, promiſing in expectation, 
and fallacious in poſſeſſion ; not embittered with any 
painful mixture; not interrupted by diſquleting ſuſpi- 
cions, nor ſucceeded by uneaſy terrors ; but abounding 
with joys unſpeakable and full of glory; a glory, in 
compariſon of which the brighteſt ſcenes of worldly 
pleaſures are but ſhadows and illuſions. As the ſouls 
of jut men are there made perfect, ſo their pleaſures 


ate there pure and unmingled ; worthy of unbounded 


goodneſs to beſtow, and fit for immortal _= I re- 
ceiye. 
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plete, and ſatisfactory, ſo alſo are they permanent and 
decay; not only large beyond our utmoſt wiſhes, but 


paſs away; the elements may melt with fervent heat; 


glory; will never come to an end, nor ever approach 


power of numbers can add together, will be but com- 
How ſupremely adorable the goodneſs which confers 
Heart, what impreſſions of piety, what fervour of de- 


votion, ſhould our ſouls bleſs the Loxp, and all that is 


the merciful Aurhox of our being, and implore him to 


' ever owe, to um whoſe, mercies give us all we have, 


And further: As the joys of heaven are full, com- 
perpetual,—ſubje& to no abatement, interruption, or 
laſting as our immortal ſouls. Heaven and earth may 


the earth, and the works that are therein, may be 
burnt up: — but our happineſs ſhall continue firm and 
ſtable, as invariable in its nature as exquiſite in its 


nearer to it; but after the longeſt duration we can con- 
ceive, —after all the millions of years or ages that the 


mencing, and as far as ever from a period. 
How eftimable, how infinitely eſtimable, then, i 
this gift of exiſtence, which 1s never to be reſumed! 


it! What returns can we make for all the various ex- 
preſſions of the divine favour? With what ſincerity of 


within us praiſe his holy name! With what ardour of 
affection ought we to love Hi, who hath ſo loved us: 
Let us, with the deepeſt reverence of ſoul, look up to 


add one more to all his other bleſſings; to give us al 
heart duly ſenſible of them,—itſelf the- greateſt we call 
e FER; 

Let us often reflect, oi anti ul W. 
are due, what an immenſe debt we owe, and muſt for 


and will hereafter exceed all we can deſire ; and be i 


remembered, that the beſt afethod of diſcharging this 


debt, is by a regular obedience to his Jaws, and a con- 


ſtant attention to form our manners by the example of 


his goodneſs. Has the Faris of the Univerſe, the PA- 
RENT of Good, ſupplied us with whatever is neceſſary 
to our ſubſiſtence, convenient for uſe, or pleaſant for 


ever open to fill all things living with pleaſantneſs 2 


ux is merciful, and render ourſelves the agents of his 
providence, by diſtributing his alms, and conveying his 
bounty to the indigent and needy. 
Has the SOVEREIGN of the world given us laws to be 
a lamp unto our feet, and a light unto our paths, to 
guide our ſteps in the way of peace, and to conduct us 
to manſions of future felicity ? let us expreſs ſome little 
ſimilitude of the divine conduct, by our admonitions 
and inſtructions; by our endeavours to inform the ig 
norant, to reclaim, the vicious, and direct the weak. Is 
1s the Supreme BNN merciful and gracious; and does he 
of Wl forgive iniquity and tranſgreſſion, and ſin? let us have 
s' Wl compaſſion on our fellow-ſervants, as our Logp hath pity 
to upon us; let us forgive others their offences, as Gov, | 
to for Carisr's ſake, hath forgiven ours ; 'and let us, in a 
an WM vord, by a pious imitation of the divine goodneſs duf= 
-an ing our abode on earth, endeavour to obtain an admiſ⸗ 
ton to that glorious diſplay, thoſe inconceivable ma- 
nts I nifeſtations of it, which he hath reſerved or our re- 


for ward in heaven. og id arts ee e 
ve ill 3 | H h ii 


enjoyment? is his goodneſs unlimited, and his band 


let us, within our limited ſphere, do good to all, and 
diſſuſe mercy over all our works; let us be merciful, as 
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SERMON LL 


Men Sojourners upon Earth. 
Preached on Newoytr's Day. 
Hes. xiii. 14. 
Here yen have no aaa; city, but Wwe feek one to come, 


HE text is a ſhort, but ſtriking deſcription, of the 
| ſtate and condition of human life: intimating, 
that Nature has not affigned us this world for a per- 
manent habitation ; that we come not here to ſtay 
and make our abode? that we are only travellers in 
our way. to eternity, every day ſetting out on our 
Journey, haſtening forwards as faſt as time can carry 
us ; and that life's ſhort pilgrimage muſt be quickly at 
an end. So ſenſibly felt, and fo univerſally acknow- 
ledged, i is indeed this inevitable lot of human nature, 
that it ſhould ſeem unneceſſary to be reminded of it; 
it ſhould ſeem, that the reflection cannot efcape us, if 
we reflect at all. But the misfortune is, while we all 
own this in general, each neglects to bring home to 
himſelf the unwelcome truth; we ſeem to diſmiſs it 
from our thoughts, whenever it intrudes, and live as if 


we Live it not. 


sem. LL Men Srjourners upon Earth. 5 485 


From the words of the text, therefore, I ſhall take 
occaſion, 1/, To remind us of the ſhort and tranſitory 
condition of human life ; and, 2dly, Shall from thence 
deduce ſome inferences and reflections, 

I. No ſooner are we capable of looking round us, 

| and conſidering the frame of our nature, and the con- 
dition of our being, than we may obſerve, that, deriv- 
ed from duſt, we naturally haſten to duſt again: that 

none can claim the privilege of an exemption from 
the common neceſſity; that man cometh up, and is 
cut down, like a flower: that the human, like the ve- 
getable race, have their periods of growth and declen- 
ſion; and are.either cut down by the hand of violence, 
or ſoon fade and drop of themſelyes. Strangers and 
ſojourners here, as were all our fathers, we ſoon 9 
away, and are gone. | | 

Nature, in her moſt common appearances, is ever 
a us of the tranſience of our ſtate, in the ſuc- 
ceſſion of day and night, and the rotation of the ſea- 

ſons; is always admoniſhing us of the lapſe of time, 
and the decay of life. The day no ſooner dawns, than 

it begins to decline, and expires in darkneſs, We, in 
like manner, as ſoon as we are born, begin to draw to 
an end. The various ſeaſons of the year haſten to 
complete their ſhort periods. Human life has allo its 
different ſeaſons, which quickly finiſh their appointed 
courſe. A little time ſoon paſſeth away in the ſpring 
and verdure of infancy; a little more, and the bloom 

to of youth fades, and is loſt; a little more withers the 

u firength and vigour of our riper years; and if we live 

idm longer, to the winter of our age, a little time then 
| n our et! in the duſt. And thus days and 
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8 are borne along the ſilent, but rapid ſtream of time; j 
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ears glide on in quick and conſtant Rabin : we 


and are ſoon conveyed down to that boundleſs ocean 
from whence none ever return. | 
The Seripture, in a great variety of allufions, repre- 
ſents the ſhortneſs of human. life, and compares it to a 
wind that paſſeth away, and cometh not again; to a 
tale that is told, and forgotten; to a vapour, that ap- 
peareth for a little time, and vaniſneth away. It ad- 
moniſhes us, that our days are ſwifter than a poſt ; that 
they paſs away as the ſwift ſhips, and as the eagle that 
haſteth to the prey; that man cometh forth like a 
flower, and i is cut down; that he fli-th alſo as a eee 
and continueth not. 1705 
II. I proceed to deduce Tons Reflections _ Infe- 
rences from the ſhort duration and tranſitory condition 
of human life. Melancholy, indeed, would be the re- 
flection, that we paſs away as a ſhadow, and fade as 
the flowers of the field, and that life muſt ſo quickly 
come to an end, if this life were the whole of our ex- 
iſtence, and we had no proſpect and no hope beyond 
it. But, ſetting aſide other conſiderations, the ſhort 
term of our exiſtence here may give us grounds to 
hope, that it will be renewed and prolonged hereafter. 
For can we think, that man was not deſigned by his 
Mak ER to attain that perfection in wiſdom, and virtue, 
and happineſs, of which his nature is ſuſceptive? Can 
ue imagine, that he is only to enter into the paths of 
nov ledge; ; and when he has made ſome ſhort progreſs, 
and is better able to proceed, that he is to proceed no 
farther? or, when he has begun to adorn his ſoul with 
| ennok le it with virtue, and is moſt fit to 
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five, that he is to live no more? Can we believe, that 
we were introduced into this theatre of nature, only to 
go out again? or that at moſt we are juſt to appear, | 
and act a ſhort' part upon this ſtage, and ſhow what 
farther 1 improvements we are capable of ;—and then; 

| however well our character has been ſuſtained,' to be 
diſmiſſed, and ſeen no more? Can this be the end of 
our being, this: all the buſineſs of life? and is the cur- 
tain then to drop, and the ſcene to cloſe for ever? Can 
we think that we were thus formed, like ſome inſects, 
to be the creatures only, as it were, of a day; to flut- 
ter about a while, in the ſhort ſunſhine of lite, and then 
to be extin& for ever? 

Creatures inferior to the human ſpecies attain here, 
in their preſent ſtate, all the perfection their capacities 
can admit: their faculties ſhoot up to their full growth; 
and were they to live for ever, would for ever continue 
to be what they are. Whereas very different is the 
frame of the human mind: it is formed for a perpe- 
tual growth in wiſdom, for an everlaſting progreſs to- 10 
wards ſupreme perfection. But in this life, the wiſeſt 1 
of men fall far ſhort of thoſe improvements, and that 10 
perfection, for which Nature deſigned them: in un- 
derſtanding they are ſtill children, ſtill in a ſtate of in- 
fancy, in compariſon of that intellectual maturity to 
which they might arrive hereafter. Has the Aur nan 
of nature, who can do nothing in vain, formed us R 
ſuch extenſive capacities, for ſo inconfiderable pu 
May we not rather be aſſured, from that 5 
ſuines conſpicuous in all his works, that man, when he 4s 
| dies, does not ceaſe; to be; that death tranſlates us tg .. 
ee ahnt this world is only a n ſery hh s = 
Hhnm 
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next ; that we r reeeive the firſt * only of 
our being, to be afterwards tranſplanted. inta = 
/ happier climate, where we ſhall grow up to the utmoſt 
perfection of our nature, and flauriln in ee Vis 

. gour to endleſs age? 

_ 2dh, Meditation an our ſhort and uncertain ſtate 
in this world may wean us from an overfondneſs for 
any thing in it. This world is not our home ; we 
have here no continuing city; we are only travellers | 
in our pilgrimage through the world, and ſhould not 

. ſuffer our affections to be too much engaged by the 
eonveniences or pleaſures we may occaſionally meet 
with, as we cannot ſtay to enjoy them long; they are 
not our own, and we muſt ſhortly. take our leave of 
them. Whatever entertainment or accommodations, 

then, we may meet with in the ſeveral ſtages on our 
road to eternity, we ought to regard them with the 
indifferenee of a gueſt that tarries but a day. 

Due reflection on the narrow limits of human life, 
may balance all the ſedueements we meet with in it. 
When we conſider how ſoon life will come to an end; 

its pleafures, profits, poſlefions, all that the world 
ealls happineſs, muft loſe much of their reputed va- 
lue, and fink in our eftimation, For why ſhould we 
ſet our whole affections on objects which we muſt one 
day, may to day, be obliged to relinquiſh and for- 
fake ? Why labour and wear out life, in the anxious, 

| but fruitleſs, purſuit of what we muſt quit almoſt as 
foon as acquired > Why all this extreme attention to 
add field to field, and houſe to houſe, as if life and its 
enjoyments were never to have an end, fince we are 


here "OE 9 and ſojour ners, and mult ſoon r re- 
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move our habitation 3 and they, whoſe ſhall al theſe 
things U 
We ſurely | how Mort and fleeting life. is, 
when we expend it wholly on temporary objects. 
Do we employ all our cares in accumulating and lay- 
ing up much goods for many years? conſider for how 
ſhoxt a term we are to poſſeſs them. Confider that 


we are on the road to another world, travelling with 


ſpeed to our eternal home, whither riches will not 
follow, and where they cannot profit us, unleſs we 
are now careful to remit them thither in acts of good - 


neſs, beneficence, and mercy. Let the ambitious 


man, who is impatient to obtain ſome high ſtation of 
dignity and honour, let him viſit (in imagination at 
leaſt) the awful manſions of the dead; and let him 
refle, that ſoon he alſo muſt be added to the num- 
ber, muſt be ſummoned to pay the fame debt of na- 
ture, be blended with the ſame common earth, his 
honours, like, theirs, laid in the duſt, and a narrow 
grave be one day all that the moſt ſucceſsful ambi. 
tion can poſleſs. Is pleaſure our object? we are de- 
parting and flying from it, as faſt as the wings of time 


can bear us, even at the very ingent We mean to 


purſue it. 
In a word, the ſhort * precarious tenure we have 


al the riches, honours, or pleaſuxes of life, is a con- 


ſideration which, properly attended to, would na- 
turally moderate our atteQuon to them. Were we to 
reflect, how ſoon we muſt, and how ſuddenly we may, 


bid adieu to the world, we ſhould ſet. no high price 


upon it. We ſhould rather endeayouy to difengage 
gurſelyes, and become indifferent to its enjoyments, 


7 r . 
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take a final leave (for a final leave we muſt take); 


and in the mean time may employ our temporal life 
in the great purpoſe of inſuring that which is eter- 


nal. And would we but attend to the information 
that religion gives us concerning the felicity of that 
eternal ſtate, we ſhould ſet no value on any thing 


here below, but as it might ſerve to accommodate us 


in our paſſage to a better country; we would no 


- longer ſuffer our minds, like our bodies, to be con- 


fined to the earth: nothing would detain our affec- 
tions here; they would riſe above all temporal ob- 


jects, and dens as we hope our ſouls will do, from 


earth to heaven, from time to eternity. 


3dly, The conſideration of the ſhortneſs of life may 
aſſiſt us in ſupporting us under its affſictions. As we 


are here but pilgrims and ſtrangers, we may expect 
to meet with the uſual inconveniences and diſaſters 
of travellers, and that evil may ſometimes befal us in 


the way. But under ſuch circumſtances, we may 
always find conſolation in reflecting, that our pilgrim- 
age here cannot be of long continuance : that what- 
ever_difficulties we may encounter, whatever labours 


we ſuſtain ; however rigorous the ſeaſons may be, or 
= erer ſtorms we are expoſed ;—yet that the 
vale of life is but ſhort, that beyond it there lies a 
region of perpetual ſerenity, never clouded with evil, 
where no ſtorms invade, no tempeſts ever approach. 


We may always ſupport ourſelves under ſufferings, as 
we can always ſee a period of them, and have a pro- 


| mo of thoſe manſions of paces whither Sans 


that we may, without embarraſſment or diſcompoſure, 
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rſue us, and where it will be infdiffeient to 
us what our condition has been here. © OO 
If, indeed, we had been born never to die, if oo 
106 been doomed to live for ever in this world. 
finite weight would have been added to our — 
tions, as they might thereby have become irremedi 
able and eternal. But, happily for us, life will come 
to an end, and all our ſufferings will end with it. 
And no troubles need much to afflict us, if we con- 
ider heaven as our home, and this life only as a paſ-. 
ſage to a better, where our light afflitions will be 
overpaid with an unfading crown of glory. All the 
difficulties and labours we now ſuſtain, will in a ſhort 
time be forgotten, and be as if they had never been. 


here, provided we eſcape the ſufferings hereafter; or, 


receive them with eternal intereſt in the next ? * 

- Lafth, If the time of our ſojourning in this world 
be but ſhort and momentary, in compariſon of the 
next, —let the great and habitual object of our at- 
tention be that ſtate which may ſoon begin, but can 
never end. If © we have no continuing city, let us 
ſeek one to come.” Let us remember, that we are 
here travellers only ; temporary, not fixed inhabit- 


grave: that there 1s the country of our reſt and hap- 
pineſs, our home, and the end of our being: that to 
that better country we are haſtening apace, and that 
every revolving year brings us nearer to it. 


year more of life is now elapſed, and we have conſe- 
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And of what mighty conſequence is it if we ſuffer 


if we are denied our good things in this world, if we 


ants; that our ſecond, better reſidence, is beyond the 


At this ſeaſon, it muſt naturally occur, that as one 
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1 a year leſs to live, we are a Rep. nearer to 
5 eternity, and ought therefore to be more vigilant in 
our preparation for it. May we all attend to this 
obvious, but important, yet. neglected conſideration ; | 
may the preſent ſeaſon be to all of us the commence. 
ment of a new and better obedience ; may we all re. 
ſolve, ſo to number our days, that we may apply our | 
hearts unto wiſdom, — that wiſdom which cometh 
from above, and teaches us to fix our affections there; 
may each ſucceeding year (if Heaven vouchſafes us a 
ſucceſſion of years), find us proceeding in goodneſs, 
as we advance in age, going on {till towards per. 
fection, as we draw nearer to the period of life; may 
our religious progreſs keep pace with the fleeting 
years; may we ſeize them as they approach, and en- 
gage them in the ſervice of wiſdom and virtue ! 80 
may we hope, when we bring our years to an end; 
when Nature ſummous us to depart hence; when we 
have finiſhed our pilgrimage through this vale of life, 
and muſt no longer be permitted to ſojourn here be- 
low ;—ſo may we hope, that we may be deemed 
— of the rewards of virtue; worthy to be ad- 
mitted into everlaſting habitations, to the bleſſed 
manſions of immortality, to a continuing city, the 
city of the living Gop, where we ſhall for ever dwell. 


SERMON LII. 


Againſt Evil-ſpeaking. 


Jaw. iv. IT. 
' Speak not evil one of another. 


IT is in many inſtances obſervable, that what is of 
the greateſt utility to mankind, may, by mif- 
application, be productive of the moſt pernicious ef- 
fects; and that the beſt things, by abuſe and cor 
ruption, may become the worſt. An obvious con- 
firmation of this is the abuſe of that faculty, the in- 
tention of which we pervert when we ſpeak evil one 
of another. The faculty of language is a diſtinguiſh- 
ing mark of our Maxzs's ſuperior regard to man- 
kind: and his defign in conferring it was, doubtleſs, 
to elevate us above the herds of the field; to pro- 
mote all the purpoſes of ſocial life; to enable us to 
inform each other of the otherwiſe illegible charac. 
ters of the heart; to conſult together for mutual or 
general benefit; and to unite mankind in cloſe ſo- 
ciety by the ties of converſe and friendſhip. 
But too often we ſee this power, given for the no- 
bleſt and beſt, perverted to the worſt of purpoſes, 
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and employed to diſturb, des and embroil man. 
kind, inſtead of rendering them, what Nature and 


Religion intended, — mutual helps and comforts. A. 


mong the various-perverſions of this power, there are 
few in their nature ſo infamous, none perhaps in 
practice ſo univerſal, as the crime. of Evil-ſpeaking, 
For, how ready a propenſion do we obſerve in man. 
kind to aſſume a kind of juriſdiction over others; to 
erect, as it were, private courts of inquiſition ; to ſit 
in judgment upon characters; and to pals fentence, 
not as truth and reaſon, as charity, or equity, or juſ- 
tice, direct, - but too often according to the evidence 
given by ſelf-conceit and vanity, envy or pride, re- 
ſentment or malice ? For theſe are the falſe witneſſes 
that riſe up againſt our neighbour, and prevail with 
us to condemn, him ; theſe are the paſſions that tinc- 
ture the behaviour, and give a colour to the manners 
of mankind, too apparent to ee the eye of the 
. on: obſerver. 

The envious feel a moſt ſenfible aſs in build- 
ing their own reputation, upon the ruins of -another, 


The vain and the proud never taſte a more exquiſite 


ſatisfaction, than when they add a luſtre to their 
own character, and exhibit it in the faireſt light, by 


throwing into ſhade the merits of others. The ma- 
licious and reſentful, delight in pulling down the 


higheſt characters, blackening the faireſt, Gftorting 
the moſt upright, and in miſrepreſenting all. 

But, however agreeable this vice of evil-ſpeaking 
may appear to corrupt , paſſions, it can never be re- 


cons: to the: Wy. of Realons. nor to the principles 
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1 ſhall in this diſcourſe conſider, 1ft, The nature 


and extent of this vice of eyil-ſpeaking ; and, adh, 


Shall offer ſome conſiderations to diſcourage ſo com- 
mon, ut iniquitous, a practice. 


L By 8 may be e any man- 


* of expreſſion which tends to impair the reputa- 


tion of another; to detract from the eſteem he poſ- 
ſeſſes; to A0 the current value that is put up- 


on him, and fog, which he has been generally re- 


ceived; and tcg,nake him paſs for leſs in the public 
eſtimation than before. 


That it may appear when, and how far, we boese 
guilty of this crime, it may be proper to trace it in 


its ſeveral kinds and degrees. —The higheſt and moſt 
flagitious ſpecies of this crime is, when a falſe teſti- 
mony is deliberately given in a court of judicature, 
injurious to the perſon, property, or character, of our 
neighbour. This erime is ſo ſhameful a proſtitution 


of conſcience, — the guilt of it is blackened by ſuch 
various aggravations; as it is injurious to the com- 
mon intereſts of mankind ; a violation of the higheſt 


and moſt ſacred ſanction that can be given to a teſ- 


timony ; committed, not by inadyertence or ſurpriſe, | 


but in the moſt ſolemn and deliberate manner, with 
a determined contempt of laws both human and di- 
vine —it is ſuch a complication of iniquity and im- 


biety, ſo utterly ſubverſive of truth, juſtice, and equi- 
ty, and of the public good and order and peace of 


lociety——that : a falſe witneſs is juſtly beheld with de- 
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of Religion, both of which equally prohibit and con- 
demn the practice of the ſlanderer. 
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 eeftation; as a common 3 4 minkind; and his 
name deſervedly TO with the vn en 
of infamy. 

2dly, Another Sabin of evideſpobleing is, when, 
with equal, though leſs avowed virulence, we blot 
the character, and ſtain the honour, of others, in 
common converſation, by aſperſions which we know 
to be falſe and calumnious. Highly injurious is this 
practice, and admits of no vindication. It robs our 


neighbour of his property; for every one's good name 


is his property, to which he has an undoubted right 
till it be juſtly forfeited. It deprivs* him of a poſ- 
ſeſſion which is, and muſt be, highly valued ; for a 
tender concern for a good name is made dear to us 
by the original principles of our minds, and is a part 
of our nature. And what adds to the injury is, that 
it is often in a great meaſure irreparable; for the 
wounds given to a reputation are not only painful, 
put are ſeldom, and with difficulty, healed, The 
flanderer, then, who forgets or propagates known 
defamation, is criminal in the next degree to bim 
who bears falſe witneſs —_ his 5 in a 
court of juſtice. / 

Zaly, Another more prevailing, though leſs tnalig- 
nant, ſpecies of this vice, is the ſpreading defama- 
tory reports of others, without competent exarmina- 
tion, or ſufficient knowledge of the truth of them. 
Under this head may be compriſed various methods 
and arts of defamation ; ſome more groſs, avowed, 
and direct; others more concealed, ſubtle, and re- 
fined. This ſpecies of flander is capable of various 
degrees of 9 The moſt guilty are they, 
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who, with malevolent intention, circulate ine uncer- 


tain reports of calumny ; the leaſt criminal, though 
far from being innocent, is the inadvertent, unde- 


ſigning ſlanderer,—who, without malice, or reſent- 


ment'or envy, for mere amuſement, feaſts, as it were, 


on the ſuppoſed foibles of other characters; and Iver | 


them up for the entertainment of his gueſts. 


But here it may be proper to obſerve, that {Halt 
nde of another's faults does not come under the 
character of defamation. It is allowable, e. g. to dif. 


cloſe a perſon's faults to à friend, in the ſacrednefs 


of friendſhip, without any intention to ſtigmatiſe or 
injure ; for this is only what it is often ſaid" to be, 


« thinking aloud:”—or, to the world, when it be- 
comes neceſſary to our on juſt ſelf-defence ; for we 


are nowhere required to love our neighbour better 


than ourſelves. It is allowable alſo to detect a per- 
ſon's vices, to pull off the maſk from a character, 


and ſhow its true features to the innocent and unſuſ. 
pecting, who we apprehend may ſuffer by entertaitt- 
ing too favourable ſentiments, and repoſing too en- 
tire a confidence i in him; for it is often of conſe- 


quence to the ſecurity of individuals, of a neigh- 
bourhood, and of a community, that the characters 
of the diſhoneſt, as well as of the juſt and good, ſhould 
be ſufficiently known, We may Ukewiſe cenſure all 


open offenders. Such perſons ſhould meet with in- 
famy, as public as their offence; fot infamy is as 


much a due puniſhment for evil-doers, as praiſe is the 
juſt reward of them that do well. But, with theſe 


erceptions, it is a TE, not to — evil one of ano 
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ther, and to avoid whatever has the malignant aſpedt 
or appearance of ſlander Which brings me, 

II. To offer ſome d eee in er to ee 
rage this practice. 

V, We ſhould be cautious 0 temperate in the 
cenſure we paſs. on the conduct of others, leſt we 
ſhould happen to do them. injuſtice : for we can only 

judge by appearances, which are often equivocal and 
fallacious. Actions may have the appearance of evil, 
which in themſelves were innocent or- laudable. 
We cannot diſcern the heart, or its intentions; but 
yet theſe internal ſprings are negeſſary to be known, 
before we can, be capable of forming an accurate 
and equal judgment concerning the conduct of others. 
It is the intention that determines the moral nature 
of the action; but the innocence or guilt of actions 
may often depend on circumſtances which can be 
* known, only to Gop and to Conſcience. - The human 
heart is ſo, impenetrable, except to hu that made it; 
and the moral nature of actions varies ſo much, ac- 
cording to. the different motives "high, are them 
them ought. to hp given why caution, ang tempered 
with candour. 

. 2dly, Let us reflect, how iel now; . 
is the practice of entertaining ourſelves o others, at 
the expence of our neighbour's good name Io ſee, 
this in à trug light, let us recollect, what we felt, 
What were our, ſenſations, when. any attempt was 
ade; upon our Character, or any treacherous wound 
given to our reputation. | Such, and fo- painful, we 
may conclude, N will be the techngs of der in the 
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2 ſame: » — and our conſcience will tell us, | 


that we ought not to be guilty of that behavisur | to 
others, which we would reſent when offered to our- 


| ſelyes. Reputation is a ſpecies of property always 


highly yalued by its owner. It is one ef the laſt 
things a liberal mind would ſubmit to loſe, and by ſome 
has been held in ſuperior eſtimation to life itſelf. It is 


what a wiſe and good man regards as a valuable pol. 
ſeſſion; and, next to a good conſcience, is the be 


ſupport where other treaſures are wanting. But if 


we rob or defraud him of this poſſeſſion, this treaſure, 
this pearl, which no price can purchaſe, we may do 
him an injury greater than we can either eſtimate ot 
repair. It may be impoſſible to make an eſtimate of 


the injury, as we cannot with certainty know what 


benefit he might have received, if no diſadyantage- 


ous impreſſion had been given of him and it is fel 


dom in our power to make reputation by any after 


attempts to clear up his character; for the vindica; : 


tion of an injured character never extends ſo far, or 
ſpreads ſo wide, is never ſo quickly e nor 
to well received, as the reproach, 
How much more humane and generous is It, ih 
ſtand up in defence of our neighbour's fame; to re- 


ſeue his character when attacked; and to heal it 


when wounded ; to do juſtice to his merits, and to 
extenuate his failings ; to produce his good qualities 

into light, and to throw a veil over his miſconduct? 
In ſome circumſtances, to mention the good, or bare- 
ly to'conceal the evil, we know of another; may be 
a8 expreſſive of benevolence, and as kind an act of 


charity, as to relieve him in His greateſt neceffities. 
} ] Ii ij 
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And, in this be whatever may be our ſtation 
of life, we all have it in our power to be charitable. 
Charity, in other inſtauces, may be an expenſive, 
may be an inconvenient, perhaps an impracticable 
duty; but this alms the moſt indigent may beſtow, 
and the moſt avaricious need not grudge: a good 
word is a cheap and uy donation, that coſts us no- 
thing. / 
3a, Let us Ying 1 ob bottdpis we ſhould 
be employed, if, inſtead of being quick in diſcerning, 
malignant j in marking, and ſevere in reprehending, 


the faults or foibles of others, we would turn our 
eyes inward, and be attentive to our own. - Were 


theſe to be placed in a diſtinct view before us, the 
conſciouſneſs of failings would dictate to us that can- 
dour in reſpect to the actions of others, which we 


would find ſo neceſſary to a favourable conſtruction 


of our own, Happy were it for mankind, if they 
would reflect with ſeverity on their own miſconduct, 
and with tenderneſs on that of their neighbour; if 


they would conſider their own defects with the ri- 


gour of juſtice, thoſe of others with the ſoftenings of 
humanity ; ; if they would be leſs watchful to ſpy out 
the leaſt mote. in another's eye, whilſt they are inat- 


tentive to the beam in their own. A perfect cha- 
racter i is nowhere to be found. The moſt accom- 


pliſhed of human beings have their failings, the beſt 
their infirmities, the moſt prudent their indiſcretions. 
Let us, with a careful and impartial eye, look into 
ourſelves, and we ſhall there ſee enough to make us 
leſs forward to cenſure and calumniate. The ſtrict- 
eft | inquirers into their own. are the maſt candid in- 
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has well conſidered his own weakneſs, will be ſevere 
on none but himſelf; and ſeverity then becomes juſt 


and laudable, when our own- miſdeeds are the ſub- 
jects of it. |; 


Laſih, Let it be eta that words are not of ſq. 


flight a value, in a moral eſtimate, as ſome may ap- 


prehend, All ſin iſſues from the heart; and whether 


it appears in language or action, the wilt may be the 
ſame. MWheſo bridleth not his tongue, the ſcripture in- 
forms us, hzs religion is vain. By our words, we are 
told, we ſhall be juſtified, and by our words con- 
demned. And this vice of evil-ſpeaking is always 


enumerated among thoſe ſins for which we muſt give 


a ſevere account at the day of judgment. 


If, then, we deſire a favourable ſentence from our 


heavenly Jupcs, let us, even in our words and con- 


verſation, ſhow that lenity and candour to others, 


which we ſhall all ſtand in need of at that great and 
awful day; : and then we may hope, our lenity to o- 


mers may plead for compaſſion to ourſelves; and 


that Gop will be as merciful to our failings as we 


have been tender to thoſe of our brethren. Let all 


bitterneſs, then, and wrath and anger, and clamour, a 
evil-ſpeaking, be put away from you, with all malice; . 
and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one _ as God d for crit 5 ſake forgiveth you. x 


Ag ainſt Eo ſeating. Js Sor 
terpreters of; others conduct. He Tho knows, aud 
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EW perſons, — Fong there a are fo totally Aerni 

ws of principle, as not to believe their exiſtence 
in a future ſtate; and few ſo loſt to all. ſentiments of 
goodneſs, ſo — againſt all impreſſions of duty, 
as not, in conſequence of that belief, to form ſome 
| occalional purpoſes of reforming their manners, and 
providing for that exiſtence. For it is not poſſible 
to extinguiſh in ourſelves the deſire of happineſs; : 
nor is it eaſy to ſuppreſs our natural perceptions of 
he criminality of fin, or our fear of the inflictions 
conſequent upon it. The ſinner, therefore, when 
re proached by conſcience, acknowledges his guilt ; ; 
but yet is apt fo perſiſt in his yices, with a view of 
blotting them out by future repentance and refor- 
mation. Secure, as he thinks, in this illuſion he 
poſtpones. to ſome diſtant indeterminate period, the 
important duty ; not conſidering, that by perſever- 


ing in the path of iniquity, ha going on from ſin; 


ſin, his retreat becomes every day more difficult ail. | 912 
impracticable, and he loſes both * eee ant! 


almoſt the power of re forming. 


In order, then, to e elk deceptin, we 


may do well to conſider the words of the text: Cam 


the Ethiopian change hit ſtin, or the leopard his ſpots 8 


then may ye. alſo: do. good who are accuſtomed tb do evil, 
Theſe words, we may obſerve, are not to be ſtrictly 


and literally underſtood, as if it were indeed as abſo- 


lutely impoſſible for the ſinner to correct and reform 


the diſpoſition af his heart, as for the Ethiopian to 


change his ſkin. This illuſtration the prophet makes 


uſe of, only to mark the extreme difficulty the ſons 


of wickedneſs may expect to find, and which ap- 
proaches near to a natural impoſſibility to ſurmount, 


when their fins have acquired ſtrength and maturity; 
and by long habits are deeply rooted in the mind. 


In this difcourſe 1 ſhall conſider,” 1/7, The danger 


of contracting, and the difficulty of reforming, vicious 


habits; and, 2dy, Shall obſerve, that though the taſſe 


de difficult, the difficulty may be overcome by pro- 


per reſolution, and the ſinner may have it in his 
power to return to eule and are himſelf t6 
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12L Tis: 81 in Fine nature ” © bahepyö an inelk⸗ 
nation and propenſity to ſin, that attention and vi- 


gilance are always requiſite to oppoſe this inelination, 
and maintain our integrity. Our paſſions and affec⸗ 


tions, inftead of ſubmitting to the government of Reas 


bn, and aQing under its direQions; as as vriginaly 


* 


when they begin the work of reformation, at a time 
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* are apt to remonſtrate againſt its orders, and 
claim its authority. But when this innate propen. 
ty to fin; inſtead of being corrected and reformed 
by diſcipline and reaſon, acquires additional ſtrength 
by cuſtom and habit. the difficulty of refiſting; and 
the conſequent danger, become ſtill more inſurmount- 
able: The power and influence of Habit is the ſub. 
ject of daily obſervation. Even in matters merely 
mechanical, where no attention of mind- is required, 


Sem. LIII. 


cuſtom and practice give, we know, an expertneſs 


and facility not otherwiſe to be acquired. The caſe 
is the ſame, however unaccountable, in the operations 
of the mind. Actions frequently repeated, form ha- 
bits; and habits approach near to natural propen- 
ions: And ſuch is the nature of all habits, that the 
longer we - perſevere, the more we are confirmed in 
them ; and ſuch is our nature, that our actions are 
more determined by cuſtom and habit, than by . 
eiple. 517 Se $7 bg 
- But, if ſuch be the adi of Habits in ; general 


vicious ones are ſtill more peculiarly powerful. If 


the power of cuſtom be on all occaſions- apt to pre- 
vail, we ſhall have Rill -leſs inclination to oppoſe it 
where the object to which we accuſtom ourſelves is 
naturally / agreeable and ſuited to our corruption. 


| Here all the reſolution we can ſummon to our aſliſt- 
ance, will be requiſite; and perhaps ineſſectual. For 
if the firſt impulſes of paſſion, the firſt aſſaults of 


temptation, are ſometimes ſo hard to be reſiſted, what 
oppoſition can we. make againſt them when they are 


dided and reinforced by habit and indulgence ? How 
tall we be able, Bangs we knew not how, to ſuſtain 


our virtue how ſhall, we be able to oppoſe the ene- 
my, when thoſe guards are removed, and we "ſtand 
expoſed to him defenceleſs and unarmed? . 0 

We may form an idea of the unhappy bade ry 
an habitual offender, from the difficulty we find'in 
conquering even an indifferent cuſtoni. What was 
at firſt optional arid voluntary, becomes by degrees 
in a manner neceſſary, and almoſt unavoidable. For 
although it is eaſy to contract ill habits, it is not 


without violenee, and ſelf-denial, to which we are - 
always averſe, that we can diſengage ourſelves from 


them, or even form a deſire to be diſengaged. 

And yet, beſides the natural force of cuſtom and 
habit, other eonſiderationis there are, which add to 
the difficulty of reforming vicioue manners. By vi- 
cious habits we impair the underſtanding, and our 
pereeption of the moral diſtinction of actions becomes 
leſs clear and diſtinct. The progreſs of iniquity it 
always gradual. No man becomes at once a profi- 


cient in wickedneſs; nor is it eaſy at firſt to diſte- 
gard the admonitions of reaſon and conſeience. Smal- 


ler offences; under the planfible pretext of being ſuch, 
gain the firſt admittance to the heart: And he who 
bag been induced to comply with one fin, becauſe it 
is a ſmall one, will be tempted to a ſecond, from the 
conſideration that it is not much worſe : And the 
fame plea will lead him on gradually to another, and 
another, of ſtill greater magnitude. When he thus 
becomes familiar with fin; and ſuffers its frequent ap- 
proaches, and . that no harm has happened unto 
K K 
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the firſt onſet of vice; when yet ſhame andl feur, when 
education and religion, were placed as guards upon 
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| him, nod; thats 1— Rill ſuffers him to live,— 
he begins to think fin not ſo hateful in its nature, 
nor ſo fatal in its conſequences, as it is repreſented: 
it aſſumes a leſs hideous ſhape; its deformity wears 
off; the horror with which it. ought to be, and is at 
firſt generally attended, abates; he becomes recon- 
ciled to it; his judgment ſubmits to his inclinations; 


fe every new fin is committed with leſs reluctance than 


the former; and he endeavours to find out reaſons, 
ſuch as they are, to juſtify and vindicate what he is 
determined to perſiſt in, and to praQtiſe : And thus, 
by: habits of ſinning, we cloud the underſtanding, and 
render it in a manner incapable of diſtinguiſhing 
moral good and evil; and by degrees reduce our- 
ſelves to that unhappy condition which the apoſtle 
deſcribes by being dead in treſpaſſes and,/ins ; when all 
moral feeling, all ſenſibility of virtue and religion, is 
ſo far loſt in us, that it is almoſt as difficult to awake 
to a ſenſe of duty and to newneſs of life, as it is to 
raiſe and reanimate the dead. 

But further: As, by long practice and hn 
ance in fin, we loſe or impair the moral diſcern- 
ment and feeling of the mind; ſo, by the ſame 
means, we provoke- the aa to withdraw his 
aſſiſting grace, long beſtowed in vain. For though 
His Holy Spirit is always ready to lend ſuccour to 
thoſe who aſk, and endeavour to co-operate with his 
influences; yet he will not, we are aſſured, ſtrive 
with thoſe who reſiſt: but, being often oppoſed and 
Brie ved, will at length retire, and abandon them to 

their own guidance, and to the counſels of their own 
corruption; no n. chooſing thoſe temples f for bis 
1 


reſidence, which: they have fo often, and ſo profane. | 


ly, violated and defiled. 


And how melancholy, how 8 Wa __ hit . 


tate of perſons thus forſaken by their Gop—left ex- 
poſed to the aſſaults of temptations, and deſtitute of 


that divine armour whereby alone they can be en- 
abled to overcome or reſiſt them! It is not in man, 
thus diſordered and depraved, to order his ſteps aright. 


The ſervants and flaves of fin, we cannot, by our own 


unaſſiſted ſtrength, reſcue ourſelves from the fatal 


ſervitude. For if, at the beſt, we ſtand in need of 
the divine direction and grace, haw much more do 
we want the heavenly aid, when our minds are to- 


tally corrupt, when we delight in our bondage, are 
in love with our chains, and have not ſo much as a 
deſire of reſtoration to liberty ! For then, indeed, 
when we have moſt occaſion for ſuch aid, we have 
generally the leaſt inclination to apply for it. For 
when men begin to have a diſcernment of the fatal 
error and conſequences of their conduct, - ſtruck with 
a ſenſe of their danger, they. are apt .to deſpair of 
that grace which they have ſo oft received in 'vain. 
Conſcious of guilt, they are afraid to look up to that 


Gop whom they have ſo much offended. Self con- 
victed, they cannot lift up their eyes to Heaven with 


any hopes of mercy and forgiveneſs there. For all 
theſe reaſons, it is ange. to nen, Ae m 


reform, vicious ha bits. 
II. Vet, notwithſtanding this difficulty * 8 


ger, the ſinner may have it in his power to return to 


duty, and reconcile himſelf to Gov. ' The occaſion 
of geſpondeney i in this ſituation, is the remorſe men 
2 ij 
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feel from a conſciouſneſs o guilt which yet is a fa. 


vourable ſymptom, as it indicates a diſpoſition and 


_ defire to mes themſelves from it. e 9 


it all as hs and . o deſpair yet bis 


- conſideration of the patience, the compaſſion,” and 


goodneſs of Gon, may, in the moſt deſponding mind, 
- kindle hopes of mercy. When once the finner feels 


his guilt, feels juſt impreſſions of his own diſobe- 


dience, and of the oonfequent diſpleafure and reſent. 
ment of Heaven; ; tf he is ſerious in his refolutions 
imfelf by repentance to the favour of his 

offended Son; Gop, who is ever ready to meet and 
receive the returning penitent, will affiſt his reſolu- 
tion with ſuch a portion of his grace, as may be ſuf. 
ficient, if not totally, at once, to extirpate vicious 
habits (for ſuch ſudden, inſtantaneous converſions, we 
are not to expect), yet gradually to produce a diſpo- 
ſition to virtue; fa that, if not wanting to himſelf, 
he ſhall not fail to become ſuperior to the power of 
inveterate habits. In this caſe, indeed, no endea- 
vours on his part ought to be neglected, no attempts 
left uneſſayed, to 8 n to the throne 
of mercy. int Fil! IAG, : 
From what has been Mews; gin awe are young, 

: and as yet unpractiſed in the vices of the world, may 
learn, wiſely to conſider with what facility and ad- 


vantage they may now enter upon the duties of re- 


ligien, Whilſt the mind is diſengaged- not enſlaved 

bx vicious habits, free from bad impreſſions, and ca- 

pable of the beſt. Whereas, if they neglect this op- 

pertunity of giving virtue prior poſſeſſion of the heart, 
1 * 
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and of forming their manners by its rules, and ſh6u 
unhappily ſuffer fin and vice to get admittance there, 


theſe will be every day extending their influence; | 


and acquiring additional ſtrength; and it will be 3 
work of * difficulty and labvut to 3 1 OE 
n 

Never, therefore, think of pokponing che care of 
your falvation to the day of old age; never think of 


treaſuring up to yourſelves difficulties, ſorrows, re- 


pentance, and remorſe, againft an age, the diſorders 
and infirmities of which are themſelves ſo hard to be 
ſuſtained. Let not theſe be the comforts reſerved 
for that peridd f life which ſtands moſt in need of 
conſolation. Whatnebnfuffon muſt cover the ſelf- 
convicted finner, grown old in iniquity ! ! How muſt 
he wiſtr to blot out the memory of former years, when 
he looks back and ſees them marked with various 

guilt, and filled up with a ſucceſſion of vices and 
crimes! And how will he be able, when bending be- 
neath the burden of years and infirmities, to attempt 
the conqueſt of habits by which he has been always 


enſlaved—and to diſengage himſelf from chains in 


which he has long been a captive! How reluctant 
to attempt a talk to which he has always been un- 
equal ; and to travel a difficult road, which opens tq 


him, indeed, happier proſpects, but has hitherto been 


found imprafticable! Remember, therefore, your 
CREATOR in the days of your youth. 

But if any of us have unhappily loſt this firſt, beſt 
ſeaſon of devoting ourſelves to Gop,—and have re- 
ſerved nothing but ſhame, ſorrow, and remorſe, for 
the entertainment of riper years let the review of 
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Se former phaſes be an incitement to immediate 
_  aepentance ;, let us, without delay, apply our heart 
to the work of ſalyation, with an attention ſuited to 


its importance, and with a reſolution equal to the 
| difficulties occaſioned by the influence of long eſta- 


bliſhed. habits :—and then we have good grounds to 
hope, that the neceſſary aids of Divine Grace will 
not be wanting; that we may lock up to Heaven 
with hopes -of INCTCY, 3 1 that, however we may be tied 


and bound with the chain of our fins, our Mak ER 


will ſtretch forth the right hand of his power to ſave 
and deliver us. For the Gon of truth hath aſſured 
us, that he will give his Holy Spizit-tp chem that aſk 
it: that ng time is limited wheth the gate of mercy 


p ſhall be ſhut againſt the penitent ; that whenever the 


wicked 1 man ill turn from his fins that he hath commit- 


ted, and do that which is lawful and right, all his tranſ- 


Freſſiont ti that, be hath committed, ſhall not be mentioned 
unto ham ; in his lud that i hath. done be ſhalt 
al 2 61 5 
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